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Approved by the artists 
for use on the Victrola 


Victor Records by the greatest artists 
are issued only when the artists who 
made them are fully satisfied that the 
records exactly duplicate their per- 
formances. 

In judging their Victor Records for 
approval these artists play them on the 

_Victrola—the instrument for which 
they are specially made. 

It is only by using Victor Records in 
combination with the Victrola that. 
you hear their interpretations exactly 
as the artists produced them —exactly 
as they expect to be heard. 

Victrolas $25 to $1500. New Victor 
Records demonstrated at all dealers 
in Victor products on the Ist of each 
month, 
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“HIS MASTER'S VOICE” 
This trademark and the trademarked 
word “‘Victrola"’ identify all our products. 
Look under the lid! Look on the label! 


VICTOR TALKING MACHINECO. 
Camden, N. J. 


Victor Talking Machine Co, i ae 
ictrola No. 130, $350 


Camden, New Jersey Victrola No. 130, electric, $415 


Mahogany or oak 


ig Ss gale, ma 
Victor Records 
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You take no chances 
with Paramount 


OU fans are the insiders 
among the millions of 
motion picture patrons. 


In every audience there 
are you two or three dozen 
individuals who get much 
more out of the photoplay 
than the rest of the folks. 


It is you whom we thank 
for having done an immense 
amount of word - of -mouth 
advertising for Paramount 
Pictures. 


You know that when the 
plot calls for a Fifth Avenue 
mansion, or a Scottish castle, 
or the interior of a sump- 
tuous yacht, that Para- 
mount gives the real thing. 


If it’s a Paramount Picture it’s the best show in town 


* You appreciate the ab- 
sence of skimping, and you 
know that Paramount can 
always afford the best, in all 
the numerous kinds of skill 
that go to make great photo- 
plays. 

It is this feeling of suprem- 
acy about Paramount that 
has gradually widened the 
circle of fans till it has run 
into millions and colors the 
opinion of the whole nation. 


If you’re not getting Para- 
mount Pictures at your 
favorite theatre ask the 
manager why. 


Keep up the good work 
and Paramount will keep up 
the great pictures. 
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PARAMOUNT PICTURES 
listed in order of release 

Nov. 1, 1921, to Feb. 1, 1922 

Ask your theater manager when he will show them 


William S. Hart in 
“Three Word Brand”’ 

A Wm. S. Hart Production 
George Loane Tucker’s 
*“*Ladies Must Live”’ 
with Betty Compson; 
by Alice Duer Miller 
“The Bonnie Brier Bush” 
by Ian MacLaren 
A Donald Crisp Production 
Marion Davies in ‘‘Enchantment”’ 
by Frank R. Adams 
Supervised by 
Cosmopolitan Productions 
George Melford’s Production 
‘The Sheik’”’ 

With Agnes Ayres and 
Rudolph Valentino 
From the novel by 
Edith M. Hull 
Jack Holt in ‘‘ The Call of the Nogh,” 
, adapted from ‘‘Conjuror’s House”’ 
by Stewart Edward White 
Thomas Meighan in 
“A Prince There Was”’ 

From George M. Cohan’s play and 
the novel ‘‘Enchanted Hearts”’ 
by Darragh Aldrich 
Ethel Clayton in ‘‘ Exit—the Vamp” 
by Clara Beranger 
““Get-Rich-Quick Wallingford”’ 
From George M. Cohan’s famous play 
A Cosmopolitan Production 
Directed by Frank Borzage 
Pola Negri in ‘‘The Last Payment”’ 
Wallace Reid, Gloria Swanson 
and Elliott Dexter in 
“Don’t Tell Everything!”’ 
by Lorna Moon 
“Just Around the Corner”’ 

By Fannie Hurst 
A Cosmopolitan Production 
William S. Hart in ‘‘White Oak’”’ 

A Wm. S. Hart Production 
Gloria Swanson in ‘‘ Under the Lash”’ 
From the novel “‘ The Shulamite”’ 
by Alice and Claude Askew 
A William DeMille Production 
*“*Miss Lulu Bett”’ 
with Lois Wilson, Milton Sills, Theo- 
dore Roberts and Helen Ferguson 
From the novel and play by Zona Gale 
Betty Compson in 
“‘The Little Minister”’ 
by James M. Barrie 
A Penrhyn Stanlaws Production 
Wallace Reid in ‘‘ Rent Free’”’ 
By Izola Forrester and Mann Page 
Cecil B. DeMille’s Production 
“*Fool’s Paradise”’ 
Suggested by Leonard Merrick’s story 
““The Laurels and the Lady”’ 
“Boomerang Bill’ 
with Lionel Barrymore 

By Jack Boyle : 

A Cosmopolitan Production 
“Back Pay,’’By Fannie Hurst 
Directed by Frank Borzage 
A Cosmopolitan Production 
Agnes Ayres in 
‘“‘The Lane That Has No Turning”’ 
by Sir Gilbert Parker 


John S. Robertson’s Production 
**Love’s Boomerang”’ 
with Anne Forrest. From the 
novel ‘‘Perpetua”’ by 
Dian Clayton Calthrop 
Betty Compson in 
“The Law and the Woman” 
Adapted from the Clyde Fitch play 
“The Woman in the Case” 
A Pernyhn Stanlaws Production 
A George Fitzmaurice Production 
“Three Live Ghosts”’ with 
Anna Q. Nilsson and Norman Kerry 
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| VoL. XXI No.2 | Photoplays Reviewed 
| in the Shadow Stage 


| Contents This Issue 


Save this magazine — refer to 
the criticisms before you pick out 
your evening’s entertainment. 
Make this your reference list. 
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The Greatest Moving 


Picture Magazine Ever 
Published — Photoplay 
for February 


A line-up you can’t beat—in 
any magazine in the world. 
PHOTOPLAY is proud of its 
next issue. It believes that 
the February number is one of 
the greatest magazines of any 
kind ever issued. There is 
something in it to please 
everybody. 


A GREAT NEW CONTEST 
— FIVE THOUSAND DOL- 
LARS IN CASH PRIZES! 


The most interesting contest PHOTO- 
PLAY has ever sponsored. The de- 
tails will appear in a later issue, but 
we just want to tell you not to miss it. 
It’s unique—it will hold your interest. 


The Confessions of a 
Modern Woman 


are as daring and as original as the Modern 
Woman herself. When the confession is 
made by GLORIA SWANSON, you may 
expect a surprise and a punch in every para- 
graph. It’s feminine; it’s subtle; it’s just 
what its title implies. 


The Battle of the Cities 


Which shall be the producing center of Amer- 
ica—California or New York? The most 
famous financiers and prominent producers 
have answered according to their own views, 
and it’s some argument! 


Mary Roberts Rinehart 


Perhaps the most popular woman writer in 
America, writes on the subject of ‘* New 
Faces for Old,” the requirement of new 
screen faces. Everything Mrs. Rinehart 
writes is valuable and absorbing. 


Review of the Year's Acting 


By PHOTOPLAY'’S critical staff. It is an 
honest, unbiased opinion of the best efforts 
for 1921. Like the Shadow Stage every 
month, this article will be of real service and 
instruction. 


Photoplay’s Own 
Personalities 


Next month we are going to show you the 
people who make PHOTOPLAY. Its 
writers and its artists and the editors of its 
departments—even the Answer Man, whom 
everybody in the world seems to be curious 
about—will have their pictures in the paper! 
They have written about and drawn every- 
body on the screen, so it seems only fair to 
give them a chance. 


If you want to read the Star 
Magazine of the Screen at its 
best, buy the 


February Issue of Photoplay 


P. S. Better order your copy now! 
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Re Mary Garelen 


FACE POWDER and Rouge i 
Fragrant with Parfum Mary Garden @ 


goed 


Mary Garden! So marvelous is her touch it with just alittle Mary GARDEN 


loveliness that all the world pays her 
homage. Yet even beauty such as 
hers must be preserved—enhanced— 
glorified. If you would bring out the 
compelling charm of a lovely face, 


Rouge—and then impart a rose-petal 
softness with Mary GarpEN Face 
Powder. Both are fragrant with the ex- 
quisite Parfum Mary Garprn. They will 
make you beautiful and keep you young. 





Send for a Bijou Box of the Face Powder for your handbag 
GEO. BORGFELDT & CO., New York, Sole Distributors 











When you write to advedions pleas mention PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE, 
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R- C PICTURES’ PLACE 


AMERICA’S GREATEST ART 


HE motion picture industry is the most spectacu- 

larly successful business the world has ever seen. 

In fourteen years it has leaped from a cheap 
novelty to fourth place in the race for industrial 
supremacy. 





Through the magic of its enchantment the home folks 
of Portland, Maine, or Albuquerque, N. M., stroll the 
streets of London or Tokio, climb the Alps, float on the 
canals of Venice or explore the out-of-the-way places of 
the earth. 





It has brought within the reach of all the people 
entertainment of the most fascinating type. It has 
recreated the pageantry and pomp of every age. It has 
realized in living form the tragedies, conflicts and hero- 
isms of the souls of men and nations. 


We see in motion pictures a great force for culture, 
for clean pleasure, for entertainment and education. As 
producers and distributors of such pictures as “Salvage,” 
starring Pauline Frederick; “Black Roses,” starring 
Sessue Hayakawa; “The Foolish Age,” starring Doris 
May; “Kismet,” with Otis Skinner, directed by 
Louis J. Gasnier; “The Barricade,” directed by 
Wm. Christy Cabanne, we have established a 
standard of quality that never has been excelled. 


AY 
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\\ 
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“Possession,” a thrilling tale of love, 
pluck and adventure, a screen version 
of the novel “Phroso,” by Sir Anthony 
Hope, is a recent R-C release. Set in the 
sun-blest isles of the romantic Aegean, 
nothing is spared to make this newest 
picture meet the highest artistic and 
moral ideals. 


The R-C standard of honesty of purpose will be~ 
maintained at all cost. An announcement of an R-C > 
picture will always be a guarantee of artistic accomplish- 
ment, of scrupulous cleanliness. 


K-€ PICTORES 
New York 


Every advcrtisemen: in PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE is guaranteed. 
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Down through the ages love and jeal- 
ousy have fought for power. In the con- 
flict men and women have reached the 
heights of sublimity, or have been hurled 
headlong to oblivion. 


“The Lure of Jade” in climax on climax, 
unfolds a story of deepest love, violent 
hate and spiritual sacrifice. 


In the difficult role of Sara, a woman 
whom sorrow and tragedy at first make 
bitter and unrelenting, but whose great- 
ness of soul eventually conquers, Pauline 
Frederick stands resplendent. 
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THE LURE OF JADE’ 


No other woman of the stage or screen 
could have successfully interpreted this 
“enigma woman” and kept the love and 
sympathy of her audience. 


A visionary creature of the author’s 
imagination, Sara steps forth a living, vi- 
brant woman who will remain as deathless 

s “Camille,” as matchless as “Carmen” 


or “Cho Cho San” in Madam Butterfly.” 


As a further example of R-C ideals, an 
R-C picture that will live long in your 
memory, you are invited to see Pauline 


Frederick in ‘“The Lure of Jade.” 


When you write to advertisers please mention PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE, 
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“, . . Watching her from every 
corner of the crowded room” 


Strangers’ eyes, keen and critical ~ 


can you meet them 
without fear 2 


TRANGERS’ eyes, watching you 

in crowded restaurants—in thea- 

tres and ballrooms—can you meet them 
without awkwardness or dread? 

The possession of a beautiful skin 
gives any woman poise and confidence. 
It is a charm that any woman car 
have if she will. For your skin change 
every day; each day old skin dies and 
new takes its place. 

By giving this new skin the righe 
treatment, you can make it flawlessly 
clear and soft and smooth—free from 
the little defects that spoil so many 
complexions. 


Are you using the right treatment 
for your special type of skin? 


Skins differ widely—and each type of 
skin should have the treatment that 
suits its special needs. 

There is a special Woodbury treat- 
ment for each different type of skin. 


If you have askin that is exception- 
ally sensitive and delicate, use the 
following treatment every night to 
keep it in good condition: 


DIP a soft washcloth in warm water and 
hold it to your face. Then make a warm 
water lather of Woodbury’s Facial Soap 
and dip your cloth up and down in it until 
the cloth is “fluffy” with the soft white 
lather. Rub thislathered cloth gently over 
your skin until the pores are thoroughly 
cleansed. Rinse well with warm, then 
with clear, cool water and dry carefully. 


HIS is only one of the special 
treatments for different types of 
skin, given in the booklet of treatments 
which is wrapped around every cake 
of Woodbury’s Facial Soap. In this 
booklet you will find complete treat- 
ments for all the different types of skin. 
Get a cake of Woodbury’s today, at 
any drug store or toilet goods counter 
and begin tonight the treatment your 
skin needs. 


proudly - confident ~ 


The same qualities that give Wood- 
bury’s its beneficial effect on the skin 
make it ideal for general use—for 
keeping the skin in good condition. 


A 25 cent cake of Woodbury’s lasts 
a month or six weeks for general toilet 
use, including any of the special 
Woodbury treatments. 


A complete miniature set of the 
Woodbury skin preparations 


For 25 cents we will send you a complete minia- 
ture set of the Woodbury skin preparations, 
containing: 
A trial size cake of Woodbury’s Facial Soap 
A sample tube of the new Woodbury’s 
Facial Cream 
A sample tube of Woodbury’s Cold Cream 
A sample box of Woodbury’s Facial Powder 
Together with the treatment booklet, “A Skin 
You Love to Touch.” 

Address The Andrew Jergens Co.,°0! Spring 
Grove Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio. If you live in 
Canada, address The Andrew Fergens Co., Limi- 
ted, 501 Sherbrooke St., Perth, Ontario. 


Copyright, 1921, by Thc Andrew Jergens Co. 
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Edward Thayer Monro 


You have seen Gloria Swanson in all the expensive, luxurious gowns of a lady 
of fashion, in surroundings that accentuate her beauty, in parts that demand 
genuine acting ability. Youth and brains and beauty win deserved success 





ERE is a new and different pose of the ever-changing personality of Constance 
Talmadge. It suggests the possibilities of deeper and subtler emotions than 
the parts she so regularly plays on the screen—something very real and vital 





Campbell 


GTAGE and film favorite, short story writer, playwright. Brilliant Madame 
Petrova, who journeyed to Spain to collect material for her own play in which 
she appears on the stage this year, is going to write'a page for Photoplay each month 








AULINE FREDERICK is younger and more fascinating every time we see 
her. One who can wear hugh diamond earrings and a real pearl necklace and 
still look as youthful and naive as she does, is a really great artist! 





Donald Biddle Keyes 


FlcW years ago a young man disappeared from New York, and that innumer- 
able family of men and women who play small parts well was increased by one. 
Then opportunity knocked: and Rudolph Valentino achieved instant success 





Donald Biddle Keyes 


OMEONE you think you don’t know? Oh, but you do! We are so used to. 
thinking of Mary Miles Minter in a gingham dress with her hair down, that 
we may forget the social engagements that demand hair up and French Gowns 
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” Mandeville 


GURPRISINGLY enough it is not the ingenue roles you would expect Betty 
Compson to play which have won for her her greatest success. Her picture 
tells as little as the daisies, for she is best known for her emotional portrayals 























HEN the photograph above was taken, 
the white satin chemise had hdd sixty 
washings —the satin and lace petticoat 

forty-five — the fragile silk openwork hose thirty- 
six — yet every one of these garments looks as if 
it would stand as many washings again. All were 
washed with Ivory Soap Flakes exclusively. 


Ivory Flakes works so quickly that it is no trouble 
at all to rinse out a silk garment right after each 
wearing. This prompt washing prevents soil and 
perspiration from drying into the fabric and rotting 
the silk. 


Ivory Flakes purity (it has the same freedom from 














Actual photograph of white satin 
chemise and petticoat and black silk 
lace hose after 60, 45 and 36 wash- 
ings respectively. Garments and 
statements of original owners on file 
in the Procter &$ Gamble offices. 


Send for Free Sample 


with easy directions for the 
care of fine silks, wools, and 
other fabrics too delicate for 
the regular family wash. 
Address Section 45-MF, 
Dept. of Home Economics, 
The Procter & Gamble Co., 


Cincinnati, O 


Satin Undergarments and 
Silk Lace Hose still lus- 


trous and lovely after 36 


to 60 washings apiece— 


your silk clothes should 
give equally long. service 





injurious ingredients that makes Ivory Soap unique) 
keeps silk from becoming brittle and losing its 
lustre, no matter how often it is washed. 


Ivory Flakes makes such rich suds that it easily 
soaks garments clean, thereby preventing silk 
threads from roughening or splitting as they would 
in just a few washings with ordinary soap. 


An Ivory Flakes bath for a piece of fine lingerie, 
a delicate blouse, or a pair of silk hose, takes just 
a few minutes in the bathroom washbowl. It 
repays you out of all proportion to the time you 
spend, in the added weeks and months of wear 
the garment gives you. 


IVORY sos? FLAKES 


Genuine Ivory Soap in Instant-Cleansing Form 
Mates Pretty Clothes Last Longer 
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CMake Your Kick Count 


HEN you see a bad picture—kick. 

When you see a sex picture foisted 

on you under the guise of a picture 
with a moral — kick. 


When your exhibitor overadvertises or mis- 
represents his wares — kick. 


Don’t just tell your friends. Tell the man 
who got your money. Hunt for the owner 
or manager of the theater, and tell him that 
you feel you have both been cheated. Tell 
him the man who sold him the picture 
cheated him, and that he, in turn, cheated you. 


Don’t just say this to the man who takes 
the tickets at the door; don’t just tell the girl 
in the box office. It is nothing in their young 
lives. They get their pay every Saturday 
night, whatever you think of the pictures. 
They will just label you “Grouch” and let it 
go at that. 


But if you tell the man who runs the place 
that he isn’t going to get any more of your 
money if he shows that kind of pictures, 
you’re going to receive a_ respectful and 
attentive hearing. 


Don’t be afraid of hurting his feelings. He 
wants to know what you think. Hé doesn’t 
want to show pictures that you don’t want. 
He’s a business man. 


If you bought a package of raisins from 
your grocer, and found they were mouldy, 
you wouldn’t murmur your woe to your next 
door neighbor. You’d go back to the grocer 
and get your money back. And he would 
send the raisins to the wholesaler, and the 











wholesaler would send them to the packer, 
and everybody would be set right. If you 
didn’t, the packer would go on putting up 
his raisins in an improper manner. 


And another thing—when you see a pic- 
ture that is deliberately bad, remember the 
name of the producer. Put him on your 
black list, and, if he repeats the offence, boy- 
cott him. If the picture is openly, deliberately 
filthy, don’t even give him a second chance. 
Tell the manager of the theater that you will 
not enter his house again so long as he shows 
pictures made by this man or firm. 


You who pay your quarter —and war-tax— 
to see a picture, are the boss of this huge 
industry. But nobody can be boss by going 
around sulking because things are not the 
way they want them. You have to speak 
out loud —kick. 





Also you must be fair. If your kick is the 
result of a nasty disposition, or a mean preju- 
dice, or stupidity, it will have no effect, because 
there won’t be many like it. But when you 
kick in a righteous cause, there will be a lot 
more of the same kind, and the result will be 
felt clear into the studio where the picture 
was made. 


Don’t be afraid to boost when you are 
pleased. It makes your kick that much more 
effective. But whether you boost or not, kick 
when you feel you’ have a kick coming, and 
land where it will do most good—with the 
man who got your money; and if he con- 
tinues to mislead and disappoint you, stay 
away from his theater. 





























Charlie Abroad 


Decorated by the French Government——The Hero of the Hour in Paris and Berlin—— 
His Face Served as a Passport — Met Pola Negri and Praises Her 
Beauty — Now Back in California Hard at Work 


By CHARLES CHAPLIN 


ARIS! 
Yes, I am here again at last after ten years away. 
When I arrived the newspaper men asked me right off 
how I liked Paris. I replied that I had never seen so 
many Frenchmen. 

I am a bit dis- 
appointed. My little 
cafe is gone. When I 
used to be at the 
Folies Bergere, there 
was this little place 
around the corner from 
the theater. Here I 
would take coffee after 
the performance. It 
is like losing an old 
friend—to come here 
and find it gone. But 
there have been com- 
pensations. 

The polite acclaims 
of the French, their 
quiet but sincere 
“Vive Charlot!” I am 
not pursued by the 
crowds as in England. 
It is a contrast. 

I came to Paris from 

London by boat. I 
did not return by boat, 
I assure you! Why 
should one go through 
the unpleasantness cf 
a channel crossing 
when one can fly? 
e I am absolutely in- 
cognito most of the 
time. I wish I could 
be many places at 
once. The “Spiritual 
Mayor” of Montmartre 
extended an invitation 
to visit him and his 
comrades. I was com- 
pelled to refuse. 

But I spent some 
time with my good 
friend Dudley Field 
Malone, Waldo Francis 
and Georges Carpentier. 
I went to Versailles 
with Georges and Sir 
Philip Sassoon. And I 
was honored by the 
decoration of the 
Beaux Arts in Paris. 
I appeared also at the first public performance in France of 
my film, “The Kid.” Outside of that, I have been resting. 

Then I flew over to England to spend several days at Sir 
Phillip’s estate at Luympe and also enjoyed a week-end with 
H. G. Wells. He is a man I have always wanted to meet. 
His “Outline of History” and his other great books have 
interested me tremendously. Wells and I, at his country home, 
spent a splendid few days together. He is a great man indeed. 
His latest work, “The History of Mr. Polly,” is one of his 
best. Someday I am going to do it in pictures. 
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Pola Negri and Charlie Chaplin in Berlin. Her brilliant acting 


and beauty established her name in America over night 


In England I was to have met the Prime Minister, Mr. 
Lioyd George, but was delayed by fog at the channel and it 
was my misfortune. I am told that he sent for some of my 
films while he was in Scotland, recuperating. That is most 
gratifying. James Barrie, Thomas Burke, Rebecca West and 
E. V. Lucas’ were 
others of the notables 
with whom I became 
acquainted while in 
London. 

I am impressed with 
the celebrities I have 
met. They are, most 
of them, supremely 
simple. No matter 
what great works of 
art they may have 
produced, they are as 
sincerely charming as 
if they had _ never 
written a book, painted 
a pictuye, performed a 
great play, or executed 
an exquisite bit of 
statesmanship. 

In my hotel in Paris, 
I was interviewed by 
a great many writers. 
One of the most inter- 
esting of them was 
Cami, very well known 
in France, and a con- 
tributor to America’s 
“Vanity Fair.” I met 
him in the foyer. We 
began to talk. People 
came and_ crowded 
about us. So I took 
his arm—Cami’s—and 
steered him into the 
elevator. We rode up 
and down, up and 
down, until we had 
finished our conversa- 
tion. 

The hotel staff 
seemed a bit astonished 
when one evening at 
the bar I called for a 
glass of Vittel water. 

While I was talking 
to the newspaper peo- 
ple, a startled and red- 
headed young man 
burst in. I had never 
seen him before in my 
life. Evidently he had seen me. He rushed up, grasped 
both my hands, pumped them, and rattled off in broken 
English, as if he had memorized it, “My dear Charlot—is it 
really you? 1am so glad to see you. We have been waiting 
so long for you. Now I do hope you will like Paris. Paris 
is such a wonderful city, you know. And, dear Charlie, you 
must visit our shows. But you look so funny, Charlot. Where 
is your mustache? And where is your hat? And how long 
are you going to stay in Paris? And where do you go now, my 
dear Charles? You must be so tired.” 
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Indeed —** Why should one go through the unpleas- 


antness of a channel crossing when one can fly? 


The others collapsed. I had difficulty in suppressing my 
own laughter, until I realized how very well meant was this 
outburst. It was impossible to be amused by it. Instead, it 
touched me. 

I visited the Quartier Latin. (Since we are in France, we 
must not call it the Latin Quarter!) I wanted to see it, but 
I was frankly afraid of the “intellectuals.’”” I went, and I 
didn’t get near enough to the intellectuals to be afraid of 
them. 


AM reminded suddenly of an incident in London. You 

remember last month I told you about the little restaurant 
noted for the excellence of its stewed eels? Well, I went 
there one night and had four helpings. The news that I 
had been there got about and some imaginative person said 
that as stewed eels evidently were a gastronomic obsession 
with me, I would surely be there the following evening. I 
didn’t come—but others did, so 
that the restaurant was popular 
and the bobbies busy! I didn’t 
know about it until later. If 
I had: known it would have been 
a great temptation to go again! 

I left Paris to go to Germany. 
I came back to Paris. 

I made up my mind quite 
abruptly to go into Germany 
and spend several days in Berlin. 
It never entered my head that 
there might be passport difficul- 
ties. There weren't. The Bel- 
gian inspector who looked at my 
passport as we came into Ger- 
many sent it back to me in the 
train with this message: “I 
see your face and I know it. 
You may go.” 

I was not recognized in Berlin. 
Not for a day. At the Adlon 
Hotel they did not know me 
at all. This was a great relief. 
I do not mean that I am un- 
grateful for the splendid recep- 
tions that have been given me 
everywhere. I mean I was glad, 
for a day or two, to be simply 
myself, to see Berlin without 
being seen. They have had only 
one of my pictures there, “The 
Rink,” a very old one. It was 
playing the week I arrived. 

The evening of my arrival, 
I went to the leading restaurant, 
the “smart” cafe of Berlin. I 
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did not dress. I had been browsing about all day, 
and did not go back to my hotel. I was motioned 
unceremoniously to the farthest corner, and the 
tiniest table, of the big dining-room. It was a 
beautiful place, and there were many beautiful 
women and well-dressed men there. I couldn't 
see much from my table, but I meekly sat there, 
and I enjoved myself hugely. 

I was passing out as unceremoniously as I came, 
when a man from one of the good tables, rushed 
up to me. It was Al Kaufman, Paramount's 
European representative. He brought me to his 
table. There sat Pola Negri and Mrs. Kaufman. 

She is a delightful person. Young, vivacious, 
beautiful. She speaks no English—she is Polish, 
you know, not German, even though she has 
played in the German pictures, “Passion” and 
“Gypsy Blood”’—and we became good friends. 
I dined with the same party every one of the 
three nights I spent in Berlin. Negri is coming 
to America in January to make pictures in Cal- 
ifornia. She will be a revelation. 

I also met Ernst Lubitsch, the German director 
of “Deception” and “Passion” and “Gypsy Blood.” 
He does not speak English; nothing but German— 
so we did not have many conversations. 


| HAVE picked up many ideas for future pictures. The 
“serious” photoplay I am going to do someday will not be 
entirely tragic. It will have humor in it, just as “The Kid” 
did. Because of the picture pirates—who grab ideas of others 
and use them—I cannot tell you what it is going to be about, 
but it will be in seven or eight reels. I am going to start 
a new picture as soon as I return to California. This will be 
the seventh of my eight short reel pictures and the last will 
follow as soon as this one is completed. 

I am going back to America as hastily as I left it. Some- 
how I do things that way. I made up my mind in Hollywood 
that I was going around the world. I left twenty-four hours 
after I made my decision. I fully intended to visit other 
countries besides England and France. But I've got to get 
back to work. I’m happiest when I am working, even though 
it seems to me mine is the hardest work in the world. All the 
while I was traveling, I was thinking (Continued on page 105) 





Newspaper men at Cherbourg. France. are like newspaper men every~ 
where. They are all waiting and waiting to talk to the Mr. Chaplin 
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was my misfortune. I am told that he sent for some of my 
films while he was in Scotland, recuperating. That is most 
gratifying. James Barrie, Thomas Burke, Rebecca West and 
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others of the notables 
with whom I became 
acquainted while in 
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I am impressed with 
the celebrities I have 
met. They are, most 
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simple. No matter 
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produced, they are as 
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gian inspector who looked at my 
passport as we came into Ger- 
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train with this message: “I 
see your face and I know it. 
You may go.” 

I was not recognized in Berlin. 
Not for a day. At the Adlon 
Hotel they did not know me 
at all. This was a great relief. 
I do not mean that I am un- 
grateful for the splendid recep- 
tions that have been given me 
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did not dress. I had been browsing about all day, 
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you know, not German, even though she has 
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“Gypsy Blood’—and we became good friends. 
I dined with the same party every one of the 
three nights I spent in Berlin. Negri is coming 
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ifornia. She will be a revelation. 

I also met Ernst Lubitsch, the German director 
of “Deception” and “Passion” and “Gypsy Blood.” 
He does not speak English; nothing but German— 
so we did not have many conversations. 


HAVE picked up many ideas for future pictures. The 

“serious” photoplay I am going to do someday will not be 
entirely tragic. It will have humor in it, just as “The Kid” 
did. Because of the picture pirates—who grab ideas of others 
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but it will be in seven or eight reels. I am going to start 
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the seventh of my eight short reel pictures and the last will 
follow as soon as this one is completed. 

I am going back to America as hastily as I left it. Some- 
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that I was going around the world. I left twenty-four hours 
after I made my decision. I fully intended to visit other 
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Two Great 
Italian 
Pictures 


/ ND now Italy. 

We have had French pictures, and German 
pictures. Now the Italian invasion has begun. 
Goldwyn has im ported what are said to be the two 
finest examples of Italian motion picture art: “The 
Ship.” with Ida Rubenstein, the great dancer, in 
the Gabriel d'Annunzio story. and **Theodora,” 
from Sardou’s drama, with Rita Jolivet the featured 
player. 

“Theodora” is now running on Broadway. The 
picture to the left shows Jolivet, whom you may 
remember in Famous Players pictures some years 
ago, in a scene from this photodrama. The picture 
below is one of the many interesting things from 
‘The Ship.” This latter film will soon be released. 


They are both well worth seeing. 











A scene from “Theodora,” a tremendous spectacular 
production, which Goldwyn brought from Italy 























d‘Annunzio sent us “Caberia.” and it was the masterpiece of its day. 
The Ship” shows how Italian productions have improved since then 














He emerged from the waiting room and moved hesitatingly 
toward the alarmingly frank young lady 


HE future was very promising for Albert Henry Robin- 
son. 
Albert Henry was a nice, reliable young man. He 
had appeared in Woodland six years before to assume 
the duties of telegraph operator and today held forth proudly 
as station agent. And while the position of station agent at 
Woodland was not the most important job in the world, he was 
yet the biggest frog in a tiny puddle. 

But the station-agency was not the thing which assured 
Albert Henry’s future. Rather it was his magnificent reli- 
ability. Quite a personable young man, he carried a worth- 
while head on not unbroad shoulders. He taught a Sunday 
School class, attended church regularly and never missed a 
Wednesday night prayer meeting. 

True, had Albert Henry been given to analysis of self, he 
might have made the startling discovery that this punctilious- 
ness was directly attributable to the boredom of existence in 
Woodland. But Albert Henry didn’t analyze, and the citizenry 
of the little town cheerfully accepted results rather than bother 
itself about motivation. 

During his six years at Woodland, Albert Henry had been 
preyed upon by no vices. He did not drink, play cards or 
indulge in any other form of wickedness. And his salary be- 
came increasingly worthwhile. So it was, because there was 
nothing else. to do with his money—Albert Henry Robinson 
saved a goodly portion of his monthly income with the result 
that he now had on deposit in the Woodland Farmer's Bank 
a sum in excess of four thousand:dollars. And he was engaged 





Wise and 
Otherwise 


This is the story of Albert 
Henry—who suddenly 
ceased to be reliable. And of 
a chorus girl who knocked 
a paragon off a pedestal 


By OCTAVUS ROY COHEN 


Illustrated by R. Van Buren 


to marry the daughter of the president of that 
rural Gibraltar of finance. 

Albert Henry’s fiancée was the single un- 
welcome fly in the ointment of passive, un- 
questioning contentment. It wasn't that she 
fell short of being a nice girl. Certainly no 
one could say that of Phyllis. And Albert 
Henry didn’t know that his instinctive aver- 
sion to matrimonial contemplation was due 
perhaps to the fact that she was too nice. 

Phyllis was distinctly of the type born to be 
a good wife and mother. She was ample in height and figure, 
neutral of complexion, several years too late in style and 
teetotally lacking a sense of humor—which explains how 
Albert Henry happened to become engaged to her. 

That event had occurred nearly a year before on the occasion 
of a moonlight hayride. The party picnicked in The Grove 
and Albert Henry found himself strolling through an avenue 
of maples and spreading oaks with Phyllis Garrison. 

The night was marvelous: a sensuous, compelling blackness. 
pierced by the silver of bright moonlight. And Albert Henry 
was a virile and lonely young man. Phyllis was a full-blooded 
young woman who indicated very clearly that Albert Henry 
was personally pleasing to her. They seated themselves upon 
the trunk of a fallen oak and, quite unexpectedly to Albert 
Henry, he found his arms about Phyllis and his lips on hers. 

That was all. But, returning to the picnic grove, Phyllis 
announced to her parents that she and Albert Henry were 
engaged. This was news to Albert Henry, but he never thought 
of registering a protest. He was a nice, reliable young man. 

And for a month or so he passively enjoyed the uniqueness 
of his position as an engaged man. Phyllis’s father approved. 
The future. was very promising for Albert Henry and he was 
taken into the bosom of the Garrison family. 

As for Phyllis, she was a vague disappointment to the re- 
liable young man. She was indifferently quiescent and madden- 
ingly practical. Within her there was none of the fire with 
which he understood engaged young women were imbued. 
Once across the threshold of novelty, her lips became almost 
clammy against his, and, without knowing that he was doing 
so—he struggled against the inevitability of marriage to her. 
Which explains why their engagement already had lasted 
almost a calendar year. 

It never occurred to him to break off the engagement. He 
was entirely too steady-going and reliable for any such proce- 
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dure. Besides, becoming unengaged to a girl of Phylliss 


stolid type is considerable undertaking. And even had she 
been more temperamental, Albert Henry would not have known 
how to go about it. 

Certainly the future prumised much to Albert Henry— 
measured by Woodland standards. He earned a good salary 
and earned it regularly. He was soon to marry the daughter 
of the town’s wealthiest man and leading—and only—banker. 
That meant eventually a cashiership and heirdom to the 
presidency. Also a good wife and a large 
family. Ora large wife and a good family. 

Albert Henry experienced no wild surge of 
elation at the prospect; yet, because his dis- 
inclination was founded upon nothing tangible, 
his protest remained unuttered. He was not 
even conscious of the vague rebellious yearn- 
ings within him of the unformulated 
desire for the wine of life: for something 
which was not so confoundedly correct. 

Until—it was eleven o'clock in the morning 
of Monday the thirteenth of April, when 
Number 119, southbound, hesitated at Wood- 
land for water. The day was unseasonably 
hot and the passengers aboard Number 119 
intensely uncomfortable. Therefore, the ma- 
jority of them took advantage of the respite 
and alighted to walk the platform of the little 
station. 


OODLAND itself was dozing. Albert 

Henry was alone at the station—the 
stopping of Number 119 being an unusual and 
unscheduled occurrence. He noticed, with 
vague wistfulness, that among the passengers 
who alighted for a brief constitutional were 
many young women whose cheeks were abnor- 
mally red and whose skirts were delectably 
short. Albert Henry was healthily interested. 
He would have been more interested had he 
then known that these young ladies were the 
chorus girls in the burlesque troupe known as 
“The Broadway Beauties,’ en route to the 
industrial metropolis of Ironton for a week’s 
engagement. 

Of these salient facts Albert Henry was 
ignorant. Too, he failed to notice that one 
of the curviest of the young ladies wandered 
across the dusty breadth of Railroad Avenue 
toward the fruit emporium of Peter Pappa- 
george. But this particular young lady was 
called pointedly to his attention five minutes 
Ieter when Number 119 pulled hurriedly out 

1 upon the platform there appeared a flurry 
of skirts, a twinkling of well-rounded calves 
and wild shrieks which he interpreted as 
demands that Number 1109 reconsider. 

Number 119 obviously did not hear. It 
rumbled swiftly and contentedly on toward 
Ironton, disappearing in a cloud of dust 
around a distant curve. And the proprietress 
of the short skirts and very prettily rounded 
calves seated herself on the station platform where she fer- 
vently and profanely apostrophized herself. the railroad and 
the town in which she was temporarily resident. 

It was then that genuine interest awakened in the breast of 
Albert Henry Robinson. He heard the language of the young 
lady, but it did not shock him. Not even a little bit. Later 
he wondered why it had not. Just at present it seemed the 
most natural thing in the world—and the most pleasant. 
Perhaps because this particular female person was the direct 
antithesis of the bovine Phyllis Garrison. Perhaps, too. be- 
cause she was the personification of the vague yearnings which 
Albert Henry had so long stifled. 

He glanced up Elm Avenue, Woodland’s principal thorough- 
fare. Apparently the pausing of Number 1109 had precipitated 
no grand rush to the station. The little building itself was 
empty. Even the telegraph operator had wandered up the 
street to enjoy a quiet game of pool in Ransom’s place, leaving 
his superior to handle the key., Without knowing why— 


Albert Henry was thankful for his underling’s transgression. 
He emerged from the waiting room and moved hesitatingly 
She paid no par- 


toward the alarmingly frank young lady. 
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ticular heed until he was upon her, and then her eye lighted 
upon the black sleeve protectors, the green eyeshade and the 
sheaf of yellow papers which bespeak the railroad official. 
The sight did not cause her any great enthusiasm, for she 
favored him with a glance in which anger struggled with super- 
lative contempt. 

“Well,” she said finally—and he noticed that her voice was 
very sweet despite its angry timbre, “what sort of a bum 
railroad ** this you work for?” 





He found his arms about Phyllis and his lips on hers. 
Phyllis announced to her parents that 


He smiled—and when Albert Henry smiled something had 
to melt: “The train went off and left you?” 

“No indeed. It’s playin’ hide an’ seek with me.” 

This appealed to Albert Henry as being excessively funny 
and he said so. But the girl’s face became lugubrious in the 


extreme. 
“Laugh! Go ahead an’ laugh! I wouldn't have minded 
bein’ left in a regular town but a hick burg like 


this. < 2 

“Woodland aint so bad—” 

“My Gawd!” 

She rose and shook herself. Ile again became nervously 
conscious of her aggressive pulchritude. “Listen here, Little 
Boy. when does the next rattler come along for Ironton?” 

“Eight-forty tonight—if it’s on time. Which it never is.” 

One shapely foot stamped violently. “Which means that 
by tomorrow morning The Broadway Beauties will have a new 
shimmy dancer.” 

There was nothing he could say. He said it. It was she 
who broke the silence: “Say. Kid—what does a person do in 
this village when they’ve got nine hours to kill?” 
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That was a poser. One can occupy six years of time in a 
town like Woodland with infinitely greater ease than one 
can fill nine hours. “Why—er—you can eat dinner at the 


Grand Hotel and go to the movies this afternoon and—er— 
take a walk—and—” 

She looked around in a sudden daze and emitted a panicky 
wail. “And I left my purse on the train. I've got just eleven 
cents!” 


He yanked the telegrapher to the station and was rewarded 
by an expression of dumfounded amazement as that young 
gentleman visioned the frank friendliness with which Albert 
Henry and the young woman conversed as Albert Henry doffed 
eveshade and sleeve protectors and donned coat and _ hat. 
The telegrapher had never suspected this of Albert Henry. 
but certainly his superior lost no prestige thereby. He did not 
hear the dialog as they started slowly up Elm Avenue. 

“My name,” he hesitated, “is Albert Henry Robinson.” 
“Mmm! I might’ve suspected that.” 
“What's yours?” 





« 
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That was all. But returning to the picnic grove 
she and Albert Henry were engaged 


He shook his head commiseratingly. “That’s too bad.” 

“I never expected the durned old train to leave me. The 
conductor told me we'd be here ten minutes. Said I had time 
to go over to the fruit stand. I might’ve known. . . . An’ 
I'm so hungry!” 

There was but one thing for Albert Henry to do under the 
circumstances, and he did it. Nor did Albert Henry ponder 
upon the local effect of his invitation— 

“Why not take lunch with me up to the hotel?” 

She met his eyes hopefully. “You mean it: Honest?” 

“Sure. If you will.” And his manner indicated clearly 
that the pleasure was one hundred percent his. 

“If I will! Ow! And me so empty my belt buckle is 
jammed against my spine! Lead me to it. Kid—lead me 
to it!” 

Albert Henry excused himself and traveled with great 
haste to Ransom’s. where he extracted _his assistant from an 
absorbing game of kelly pool. Albert Henry was treading on 
air, breathing an atmosphere of exotic romance. Ho differ- 
ent this from the unbearable placidity of Phyllis: as Wifferent 
as wine is different from tepid water. 


A dimple appeared at the corner of her 
mouth. ‘“Myrtillene Farnsworth.” 

“Gosh! That’s a pretty name.” 

“Uh-huh! That’s what I thought when I 
made it up.” 

He didn’t quite understand her remark but 
felt that it would be tactless to request an 
explanation. And then, as they passed the 
Night Owl Drug Store, he found himself 
unable to explain anything or to ask questions. 


6 beer Night Owl Drug Store was the corner 
of Woodland. Daily, from nine in the 
morning until three in the afternoon, the chairs 
were removed from the vicinity of the marble- 
topped tables before the soda fountain and 
lined up behind the plate glass windows where 
their occupants could—and did—command a 
view of the town’s chief thoroughfare. And 
although he heard none of the startled com- 
ment as he passed, he knew that it had to 
do with him. 

“Lookit Albert Henry!” 

“Who’s he with?” 

“Aint she sumthin’?” 

“Gosha’mighty! Them skirts. Might’s 
well not have on none a tall.” 

“Pretty legs. Wonder where she come 
from an’ how she got here an’ how long she’s 
been with him?” 

“Painted up—that’s what she is. All painted 


” 





up 

“Regalar hussy! I seen some like her in 
Chicago. A heap of ’em.” 

“Awful pretty gal, though. Wonder if 
Phyllis Garrison’s ol’ man knows about her?” 

“Dunno. But I never would of thought it 
of Albert Henry—of all -people.” 

Myrtillene glanced curiously at her sudden- 
ly silent companion. ‘“What’s eatin’ you now, 
buddy?” 

“Nothin’.” 

“Aint sore, are you?” 

“Sore. Mm-mm! Couldn't get sore at 
you.” 

“Little ol’ kidder, aint you? Say—how long 
is this street? When do we eat?” 

They ‘turned in at the gate of the Grand 
Hotel—a ramshackle, two-story frame struc- 
ture sadly in need of paint. An old lady who had long since 
dropped her crocheting that she might miss no step of the 
slowly approaching couple, rose from her seat and fluttered 
cluckingly inside. A couple of clerks, awaiting dinner, nudged 
one another and grinned broadly. ‘“Lookit there!” 

“Geewhillikens! An’ Albert Henry!” 

The proprietress of the Grand Hotel frankly disapproved 
and, because she did not wish to contaminate her regulars, 
seated Albert Henry and Myrtillene at a private table in the 
far corner of the malodorous dining room. And while during 
the early part of the meal Albert Henry was fidgety—believing 
that the stares turned upon him were of mere speculation and 
not at all critical—he gradually became less self-conscious 
as friendship between himself and the girl ripened with each 
bit of fried chicken which she eagerly consumed. 

Not for one single instant did it occur to Albert Henry 
that he was doing anything which he should not. Nor did he 
take into consideration the fact that the too-good townsfolk 
Knew not whither or why came Myrtillene. So far as Woodland 
was concerned Myrtillene was the guest of Albert Henry— 
his guest with malice aforethought. And Albert Henry had 
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thus slapped the intensely decorous little 
municipality in the face. Fortunately. Al- 
bert Henry did not know that. 
During the progress of the 
unpalatable meal Albert Henry learned 
many things. He learned, for instance, 
that there was internal strife rending The Broadway Beauties, 
civil war having to do with Myrtillene’s proficiency as a solo 
shimmy dancer and the preference of a portly road manager 
for another damsel of the troupe who had aspirations to the 
shimmy spotlight and the additional ten dollars a week which 
that delectable dance attracted to the pay-envelop. To say 
nothing of one’s name on the program apart from the un- 
individual group captioned “Ladies of the Ensemble.”’ 


far-from- 


¥ 


CCORDING to the story told by Myrtillene, her present 
predicament was serious. “That fat old slob can’t fire me 
s'‘long’s I'm on the job. I've got a contract. But lemme miss 
a show an’ he sticks this other dame in there an’ wires back 
to N’Yawk that I’ve jumped the troupe. An’ b'lieve me, Al, 
(he liked her use of ‘Al-—no one had ever thought of it 
before) there are a heap of good lookin’ chorus girls lookin’ 
for work an’ the show aint doin’ so awful good anyhow—so 
little Myrtillene is about to get dumped in the soup.” 
Albert Henry was sorry: terribly sorry. He understood 
that only her appearance at the night performance in Ironton 
could extricate her from the present dire predicament. And 
suddenly a thought came to him. He leaned across the table, 
eyes sparkling: “I’ve got it!” 
“My Gawd! What?” 
‘An idea.” 
“No? ‘Taint possible.” 
“Honest. I can get you into Ironton in time for the show 


And although he heard none 
of the startled comment as he 


passed, he knew that it had to 
do with him 


tonight. It’s only sixty miles—'bout three an’ a half hours 
drivin’ over the new roads we've got in this here county, 
an’— 

She gazed upon him with renewed interest. “You don’t mean 
it!” 

"7 do—really.” 

“You got a car?” 

“No-o. But I can borrow one.” 

Relief shone from her face. Impulsively she reached across 
the table and squeezed his hand—neither hearing the chorused 
gasp of outraged propriety which arose spontaneously from the 
table. As for Albert Henry, the firm pressure of that warm, 
ardent hand set his heart to beating like a trip-hammer and 
flooded his face with delicious crimson. Phyllis never grasped 
his hand like that holding hands with Phyllis was 
more closely akin to fingering the stock of a fish market. 

Albert Henry was all excited. So was Myrtillene. They 
walked to the veranda together with the young lady hanging 
appreciatively on his arm. The town quivered. So did 
Albert Henry. He excused himself to the girl and a half hour 
later drove up to the door in a glistening little roadster. 
Myrtillene climbed in beside him and they headed for the 
Ironton pike. A chorus of indignation broke loose on the 
porch of the Grand Hotel. 

“The gall of him: borrowing the car of his future Pa-in-law 
to take that hussy riding!” 

“You sure that’s Ol’ Man Garrison's car?” 

“Don't you s’pose I know his car when I see it? 
the old man don’t suspect what he wanted it for.” 

“An’ I bet Phyllis aint heard nothin’ yet.” 

“Of all the-nerve. . . .” (Continued on page 116) 


I'll bet 





CONSTANCE BINNEY 


Ole Editor couldn't resist this Christmas greeting. An old fash- 

ioned fireplace, a holly wreath, and a girl like Constance Binney 
—when such a combination wish you the joy of 
know that it’s the real thing! Incidentally, PHOTOPLAY and all 


its staff, from the Editor to the Answer Man, second the motion 


the season you 





My Husband 


As Related by ELSIE FERGUSON 
To Ada Patterson 


Miss Ferguson is perhaps our most elusive star. 


She seldom talks about her private life, and has surely 
never before written about it 


HOLD that the actress does well to marry out of her 
Whether her aim in marriage be to attain 
happiness or to further her success, or a combination of 
both, I believe she is more likely to achieve it in marriage 


profession. 


with what we of the screen and stage term an “outsider.” 


For “the outsider” may be 
without the little circle that 
binds our lives of make-be- 
lieve, but he is an insider of 
life. Big life. He has con- 
tacts of which we in our land 
of makeup, treading our little, 
mimic stage, have but the 
vaguest knowledge. We. 
although we profess to hold 
the mirror up to nature, are 
the real outsiders of life. We 
play life, but few of us live 
it in the largest sense. Only 
when some great event, as 
the World War. jostles us 
out of our dreams, do we 
sense the fact that we, not 
they, are the outsiders. 

I am glad that I did not 
marry an actor. Indeed, I 
never considered marrying 
one of my own craft. Be- 
cause the player has enough 
of the details of his work in 
the theater or the studio. 
He does not want to repeat 
them in his home. Just as 
the business man wants to 
forget the ordinary details of 
his business when he reaches 
his hearthside. 


[" is argued with truth that 
a 


married pair should 
have the same interests in 
order that they may speak 
the same language. But I 
maintain that the educated 
and cultured business man 
may know the language of 
the dramatic art as well as 
several others. It would be 
lamentable if he could talk 
only of stocks and bonds, or 
of merchandise. But the 
well-informed, well read 
business man is like a lin- 
guist. He speaks several 
tongues. 


that failed. 
faith. 


it was not-a most unfortunate day. 


I had been in a play 


I was going out in another in which I had no 
I remember that it was a sultry, humid day, which 
added to the depression from which I already was suffering. 


It was suggested to me that I meet Mr. Thomas Clarke, the 











Mr. and Mrs. Thomas B. Clarke. 


as Miss Elsie Ferguson. 


Mrs. Clarke is better known 


They have been married five years 


Marrying outside the profession has been an undoubted 





vice president of the bank, 
so that I might arrange for 
drawing out my remnant of 
money while on tour. I re- 
member whispering, “No, I 
don’t want to meet anyone 
this morning. I don't feel 
like it.” Besides I had seen 
Mr. Clarke several times 
through the glass compart- 
ments in the bank. I had 
thought him a most for- 
bidding man. Determination 
had etched deep lines from 
his nostrils to his lips. He 
had a habit of staring 
through his eyeglasses at per- 
sons in a most bankerlike 
way. I was positive I didn’t 
want to meet him. Of all 
times that morning. 


UT Mr. Clarke had heard 

the suggestion. He did 
not hear my whispered “No, 
no. I don’t want to meet 
him.” And presently I found 
myself looking up into a face 
that was minus the eyeglasses 
and not at all forbidding. He 
said he understood I was 
going on a tour. I answered. 
“Yes, in a play I expect to 
fail. I am not at all happy 
about it.” He said, “If you 
will come back in ‘Such a 
Little Queen’ I will arrange 
for a mileage ticket.” I 
looked up in surprise. “Did 
you like it?” I asked. “So 
much,” he answered, “that I 
saw it nineteen times.” 

I looked up at him in 
amazement. This man with 
the deep lines about the 
mouth and the banker’s look 
through glasses had liked that 
delicate little play, whose 
appeal I supposed had been 
particularly to women. That 
argued great delicacy and 


success with me. I married an exceptional man. I be- 
lieved this when I married him. I am unshakably convinced 
of it after five years of marriage. Yet I believe the fact that 
he is an outsider, has helped to make our marriage a happy 
one. 

It was a fortunate day for me when I went to the Harri- 
man National Bank to draw out a part of the little money I 
had left there. It would have been hard to convince me -that 
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fineness of perception. I looked up gratefully at him and 
saw a new being in him. I thought, though I did not say, 
“You angel man!” 

My play was, as I expected, a failure. I came back to 
town. My business at the bank brought about a further 
acquaintance. Gradually we became friends. But when he 
talked of marriage he met an amazing antagonism. 

I told him of my early start on the stage. I had gone in 
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the chorus of “The Belle of New York.” when I was fourteen perspective. It is like leaving the stage or screen and returning 
on a tour of forty-one night stands. Life had been a thing to it. The truest criticism ever made of us is that we live 
of shocks and surprises to me. I must have been sadly dis- and play the stage or screen. Life companionship with a 
illusioned, for at eighteen I had decided that men were my man of business corrects this warped view. Association with 
enemies: that I must defend myself against them; when him compels us to see things straight which, I once heard, 
I needed their attention or their advice, take it; use them was Maude Adams’ definition of genius. 

when they were needed, but I must have affection for none. 

I had married once, unhappily. I had fully determined that I be Julia Arthur returned to the stage, having been 
would never again marry. I told him that men were not absent from it for a long time after she married Benjamin 





dependable. He answered: Cheney, she said that she had returned a better actress 
“I am glad that you don't than she left it because, for all those years, she had had the 
trust me. I want the chance companionship of a well-informed, widely-read, intelligent 
to prove to you that I am man. ee Oe 2. Ona 

dependable.” It took him The possibility of friction in the home is eliminated by 


marriage with an outsider. 

I hold a brief for the layman husband. Summarily, he 
furnishes perspective and a 
balance wheel and preserves 
the normality of his actress 
wife. 

Speaking personally, I 
have an exceptional husband. 
Some day, when [I am 


five years to make me know 
that. And we were married. 
Most happily so. Our mar- 
riage was as successful as 
was the courtship. 

He has proven over again 
in the five years of marriage 
his complete dependability. 
I am probably the most 
shielded, most protected 
woman that can be found in 
this country. 

And yet I have freedom. 
I feel as free as before I was 
married. That is because I 
must be free to do my work. 
I must travel when my 
health or need of mental 
stimulus demand it. Mr. 
Clarke, being active in the 
bank, seldom takes a long 
vacation. He was unable to 
go with me to the Orient. 
My secretary went in his stead. But we did have a delightful 
visit to Europe together last summer. 

I am fortunate, too, in having a husband with a sense of 
humor. He has a delightfully fresh outlook upon matters that 
I would consider vexing. He makes me laugh away 
what might otherwise be cumulative and troublesome. 


5 USL I puzzle him. People of the stage 
and screen are big children. They are necessarily 
so else they wouldn’t be interpretative artists. Children 
are mimics. Acting is the mimetic art. Therefore I 
can understand my husband's occasional remark: “I 
feel like a hen standing on the bank watch- 
ing my one duckling and wondering what 
she will do next.” 

We interpreters of life are emotional. 
Over-emotional, indeed, for our emotions, 
being in a way the instruments of our 
art, are overtrained. The keen, sane, 
tolerant, view of the man of business is 
invaluable to the actress. A business- 
man-husband is a balance wheel. 

He helps her to handle her business. 
He is helpful even in her profession, for 
he sits in the seat of the beholder. 

He helps her to see a play as the 
spectator in a twelfth row aisle seat through with the stage and all public life, I shall sing my swan 
would see it. song. It will be an appreciation of the best, the noblest, the 

I believe in the layman husband because through him his most brilliant and the most modest man on earth. The man 
actress wife escapes the continuous life of the theater or whom it is my great happiness to have and to hold as my 
studio. Through him she moves far back from it and acquires husband. 






























As Lisa Parsonova, the 

», heroine of ** Foot- 
lights.” Miss Ferg- 
uson does the most 
notable acting of 
her distinguished 


career 














The Clarkes recently re- 

turned from a holiday trip 

to Europe. It was really 
a belated honeymoon 
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FOLKS THAT LIVE ——™ 


ICTION is entertainment. It must be fiction Photoplay prints. During the past | 
| wholesome and deal with real human year Photoplay’s fiction, selected on this basis, 
beings, FOLKS THAT LIVE and face has included some of the greatest short stories 
the same problems that we do—not imag- ever written, and has made a real sensation 
inary people that talk and live only on pages in the magazine world. There are only two in 


of printed paper. That’s the only kind of every issue, so don’t miss a single one of them. 














Algiers- 


Long 
Island 


The desert has 
blossomed—the 
desert of Long 
Island City. 
From a stretch 
of Long Island a 
scene of Algiers 
was made; and 
it was complete 
to the last 
detail, even 
though it was 
only a flash on 
the screen in 
‘“FPorever”’ 









































In the picturization of “Peter 
Ibbetson”’, Elsie Ferguson. as 
Mimsy, or the Duchess of 
Towers, and Wallace Reid as 
Gogo, or Peter Ibbetson, dream 
a love dream in which they jour- 
ney to far countries and see 
strange scenes—always together. 
Among the many places they visit 
is Algiers; and since Paramount 
couldn't send its stars to Algiers. 
Algiers came to them, summoned 
by those modern genii, the 
property men 


Against a background as sordid 
as any in the world—stark. drab 
houses of a Long Island City 
street—blossomed Algiers. with 
its picturesque palms and its 
turbaned natives. In the large 
picture, above, the versatile car- 
penters of the Paramount 
eastern studios are building an 
Algiers that would deceive a 
native Algerian, to say nothing 
of the natives of Long Island 
City. The small picture in the 
center shows the scene com- 
pléted. Note the painted “drop” 
against the real sky, with its 
mosque in the distance. And 
then look at the picture at the 
left. You'd never know that the 
drop wasn't the real thing—that 
the scene wasn't really of 
Algiers, would you? And it's so 
good we hated to give it away! 








Secrets of 
Mae Murray's Success 


By MARY MORGAN 


How the little Follies chorus girl came to be 
the famous screen star of today 





OR fifteen years I have known Mae 
Murray. I have seen her evolve from 
the lowly state of a meek unknown 
to the shining one of a celebrity; 
have seen her unfold from a pale little 
bud into a _ full-blown rose; have 
watched her expand from a little girl 
of Manhattan Island to an accom- 
plished, everywhere-at-home  citi- 
zeness of the world. They have 
been growing years. She has been 
successively chorus girl, principal, 
dancer, screen star, and before a 
twelvemonth has passed we are to 
see her as a luminary of the stage. 
Why have all her years been 
growing years? It is not always 
so. There are slumps and sags and 
stumbles on the upward way. There 
are good years and bad. Profitable 
seasons and execrable ones. Folk who 
wear the masks of philosophy to hide 
their tears and frowns know this. But 
Mae Murray has mounted and mounted. 
Again, why? 
I, who have known her since she was 
sixteen, believe there are several reasons, 











Would you ever recognize the Mae Murray 
you know in this quaint old-fashioned girl? 
This is how she looked when she played the 
Nell Bcinkley girl inthe Ziegfeld Follies of 1908 














MURRAY 


Man ii omtay FACE 


by James 


A portrait 

Montgomery Flagg of 

Miss Murray as she 
really looks 


a chief and several sub- 
sidiary ones. But first 


let me picture the Mae. 


Murray of an_ earlier 
time. 

I met her first when 
her skirts were short, her 
hair long, and her eyes 
full of the dreams of 
romance. She _ should 
have been in an exclusive 
school for girls up the 
Hudson. She was in the 
chorus and she had just 
been married. 

Her face had curves 
of baby softness. A 
mass of golden hair 
thrust itself from be- 
neath her quaint, poke- 
like hat. Her voice had 
the slow cadence and 
caress of the South. She 
talked naively of her 
year or two on the stage 
and her runaway mar- 
riage in Hoboken. 

It was wonderful to 
be on the stage; wonder- 








She was a favorite dancer of 
metropolitan audiences before 
she went into the films. She 
still dances occasionally for the 
edification of screen audiences 


ful to be married to a boy who adored 
you. Life itself was enchanting. But 

through all her girlish speeches, steady 

as a pulse, constant as a heart, throbbed 
her ambition. 

She was one of a group of girls who pre- 
sented the ideals of famous illustrators in the 
‘Foilies of 1908.” Charles Dana Gibson’s dreams 
of beauty were reproduced. So were those of 
Harrison Fisher, the bachelor lover of beauty. 
And Howard Chandler Christy’s. The fair little 
Virginian was enamored of a newer illustrator. 

Julian Mitchell became. aware that a small, 
determined hand was plucking at his sleeve. A 
childlike voice pierced his not acute ear. 

“Mr. Mitchell, please let me be a Nell Brinkley 
girl.” 

“Don’t bother me, child; I’m busy with this 
number.” 

“But Mr. Mitchell, Miss Brinkley’s pictures are 
quite different. I love them. I’ve been covering 
them with tracing paper and doing them over. 
I know every one of her types. And I look like 
some of them. Can’t you see that I do?” She 
held up a Brinkley drawing from one of the news- 
papers and held her own eager young face beside it. 

“Um;” said Mr. Mitchell. “Well!” And he 
gave her a sweeping, critical glance. She knew 
he had said she “was too little for that group 
of big girls.” 

“I’m all ready to play her, Mr. Mitchell. No- 
body could ever have so much hair really as her 
girls have and I have bought a curly wig. Let me 
show you.” 

She danced out to the chorus dressing room and 
back. “Look!” She placed the printed sketch 
close to her bewigged head. 

The great stage manager was preoccupied. He 
was unconvinced. She repeated her speech the 
next day, and the next and the next. Each day 
she brought the wig with (Continued on page 112) 
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The rooms in his house are 
out of a Casanova tale. This 
is a great Italian room, two- 
storied, domed, and with a 
remarkable effect of age at- 
tained in the painted, plaster 
walls and the dark, worn 
floor. Casson is about to 
launch into some Debussy 
dream at his grand piano 











The home of Casson Ferguson, in 
the Hollywood hills, is not Cali- 
fornia, not 1921. You feel that you 
have strayed into Italy, of the 
nineties. He sailed the seas and 
visited many lands as an actor and 
a singer, and has embodied his 
ideas and ideals in his house 


A glimpse. as the home-beautiful 
magazines put it, into the dining 
room. It is a little gem. and one 
particularly appreciates it when 
Ferguson's Jap boy, Ki-ku, serves 
his celebrated salad of blanched 


almonds and other things, in jelly 

















There are stained glass windows, and crimson 
cushions, and old rugs, and a niche with its tiny 
saint. The little balcony is draped with a price- 
less shawl of Italian workmanship, and through 
the windows you may glimpse Hollywood hills 


An Italian Villa in Hollywood 
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John Carteret had faced the future with glad eyes and a song on his lips. For John Carteret was about to be married 


Smilin’ Throu 


As a play people loved it: they said, 


“W ouldn’t it make a wonderful picture!"’ 


By ELIZABETH CHISHOLM 


OME of us are born to be happy and contented. Some 
of us find, in life, the daily promise of dreams coming 
true—the almost hourly sign of faith and hope. Some 
of us know only the sweetness and the joy and the-ful- 

fillment. But there are those among us who lead lonely and 
monotonous existences in which bitterness goes but thinly 
masked and romance is laid permanently away—but is never 
quite forgotten! 

John Carteret was a lonely old man. For him the sweet- 
ness of life had turned to disappointment and vain regret. 
His romance had been folded away in a dusty trunk in the 
attic of his English cottage—his dearest dreams had turned 
to dust and vague moonlight. A packet of old letters, a little 
song book stained with age, and a doll dressed after the quaint 
fashion of a bride of yesterday—they were all that was left 
of John Carteret’s love story. 


OHN CARTERET was not always old. Fifty years ago, 
a young man with all of life before him, John Carteret 
had faced the future with glad eyes and a song upon his lips. 
The song was one that he and his Irish sweetheart, Moonyeen, 
had loved. It was a simple song, a song about a little green 
gate, 
“at whose trellis I wait, 
While two eyes so true, 
Come smiling through. 


For John Carteret was about to be married. The house 


had been decorated for the wedding, the guests had assembled, 
and the bride had arrived. It was when she arrived that 
she sent to him, as a playful little gift, a tiny marionette—a 
doll dressed in an exact copy of her wedding gown. And 
then, when life was so full, a great tragedy had taken place. 
And John Carteret had been left, alone, to face the empty 
years. 

It had been the jealous suitor—the rejected lover—who was 
accountable for the tragedy. One Jeremiah Wayne, he was, a 
boy who had loved Moonyeen with a desperation that amounted 
almost to madness. Her coldness to him, and her love 
for John Carteret, had driven him to drink. And it was in 
a violently intoxicated state that he arrived at the wedding. 
Despite all efforts to keep him away, despite all endeavors 
to soothe him, he had insisted upon seeing Moonyeen before 
the ceremony and had told her that he could not give her up. 
But she had begged him, if he really cared for her, to let 
her marry the man she loved in peace. And so he went away. 

He went away. But he returned just as Moonyeen, radiant 
in her bridal finery, was walking up to the flowery altar in the 
garden where John waited. Staggering toward her, with wild 
eyes and a twisted mouth, he sneered, with something of pathos 
in his broken voice: 

“No place here for the rejected suitor!” 

Moonyeen’s face was white as she saw the man coming 
in her direction. But there was only sweetness in her voice 
as she spoke his name. It was John who stepped angrily for- 
ward—who spoke harshly. 
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How could he know that it was the anger and hate in his soul that had changed things— 
that the spirit of his sweetheart was still at the garden gate. waiting to come smilin’ through 








“What do you mean,” he 
questioned, “by coming here to 
create a disturbance?” 

To Jeremiah Wayne the sound 
of John’s voice was like a blow. 
All of his fury, held painfully 
in leash, came to the surface. 
He started ferociously toward 
his successful rival. 

“Get out of the garden, all of 
you,” he roared to the assembled 
company, “I want to talk with 
this man alone.” 

But the wedding guests did 
not leave. And Moonyeen, with 
a little frightened cry, ran 
toward her lover. John, his arm 
tight about her, tried to con- 
trol his temper. 

“Leave this place,” he said 
shortly, “leave this place! I'll 
settle with you later.” 

It. seemed as if every word 
from John made Wayne more 
furious. His voice was fairly 
shaking as he advanced toward 
the altar. 

“You'll settle with me now!” 
he screamed. 





[t was too much for John. Los- 
ing his temper completely he 
started forward. But he had 
scarcely taken a step before 
Wayne drew out a long dueling 








pistol. Leveling it at John he 
spoke in a_ furious 
voice. 
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It was even more unfortunate that he should go to the town hall and find Kathleen dancing 
with Kenneth. All of his bitterness and hatred flared up as he took his niece quite un- 
ceremoniously away from her partner. She demanded an explanation 
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“I couldn’t keep you 
from winning her,” he 
said harshly, “but, by 
God, I'll keep you 


Smilin’ Through 


In an agony of grief John bent over her. 
His soul was in his voice as he spoke. 

“Moonyeen,” he sobbed, “don’t leave me!” 
It was the heartbreak in his tone that made 





from marrying her!” 

It was then that 
Moonyeen made the 
supreme _= sacrifice. 
With arms outstretched 
she threw herself in 
front of her lover. 
And, as Wayne’s pistol 
discharged, it was she 
who staggered back, 
she who would- have 
fallen but for the 
strength of John’s 
arms. 

As she staggered, 
Wayne dropped the 
pistol. And the mad- 
ness leaving him, he 
began to cry hysterical- 
ly. 

“My God, I didnt 
mean it,” he sobbed. 
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the girl lift her eyes once more to his face. 
Her voice was a mere whisper when she final- 
ly spoke. 


“John dear . . .” she murmured, “don’t 
be sad I'll find a way .. . to 
come back. ” And then, after a long 


pause, “at the little green gate I'll be waiting 
for you smiling through!” 


OHN CARTERET, embittered by hatred 

of Jeremiah Wayne, who had never been 
captured and punished, lived alone in his 
English cottage for many long years. Only 
Ellen, his servant, and Dr. Owen Harding, 
his close friend and near neigh»or, saw his 
gentler side. And then, after an aching period 
of loneliness, a letter came to him from 
Moonyeen’s sister in Ireland. It was the last 
request of a dying woman and it asked him 
to take her only little daughter—his niece by 
marriage—into his home. “She’s all alone and 
I know that you'll care for her,” the letter 
read, “for she is the image of Moonyeen— 


And, turning, he ran 
blindly, from the garden. 

Of course they did what they could. But there was little 
that could be done. Dr. Owen Harding, John Carteret’s closest 
friend—knew that the end was near as soon as he bent over 
her. But to John the realization came more slowly. 

“In God’s name, no!” he sobbed. “It cannot be. 
name—no!” 

Moonyeen was lying against his arm. She looked up at 
him, smiling faintly. ‘Love like ours can never die,” she said 
softly. And then—‘“It’s a shame to disappoint them!” 

For a moment John did not understand. And then, realiz- 
ing her absolute bravery, he motioned to the minister. And 
there kneeling on the ground, her head supported on his 
shoulder, they were married. It was only as he placed the 


In God’s 


ring upon her finger that she seemed to slump down in his 
arms, that her eyes began to close. 


the woman you loved! All I ask is that you 
never tell her the story and that you try to forget this hatred 
for Wayne that has embittered your noble life.” 

And so Kathleen came to gladden the heart of John Carteret. 
Like a ray of sunlight she was—like a rose bud in the first 
glow of June. And as John and his friend, Dr. Owen, watched 
her grow in sweetness and beauty, it was as if they were re- 
newing their own youth. Everyone loved her and one boy, 
Willie Ainsley, took every opportunity to propose to her. 

Only once, in all the years between, did John Carteret hear 
of Jeremiah Wayne. It was when he received a letter from 
America, from a woman who signed herself Sarah Wayne. It 
told that Jeremiah had died and had left only one son, a boy 
named Kenneth. And it said that Kenneth had never heard 
of the terrible tragedy. And, in the last sentence, it had begged 
John Carteret to forgive. But, though John had kept the 
letter—as well as the one from Moonyeen’s sister—he had 
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been unable to drive the hatred of even the name of Wayne 
from his heart. 

Moonyeen . . . her last word to him had been a 
promise to come back. And, curiously enough, she had been 
able to keep her promise. For quite by chance, one night, 
John had taken the little marionette—the doll dressed as a 
bride—into the garden. Sitting there, he had happened to hold 
it away from him. 

And by some trick of 
the moonlight its 


Kenneth did not stop seeing each other. 


It was Dr. Owen who 
helped them—who carried notes and messages. He did it 
with no feeling of disloyalty to his old friend, for he believed 
that Kenneth should in no way be held responsible for the 


sins of his father. He was an old man and the past was only 
the past—to him. To John Carteret the past was everything. 

But—because it is hard for honest folk to carry on anything 
clandestine—it was not 
long before John Car- 
teret discovered which 








shadow had been en- 
larged and had fallen 
across the garden gate 
in a strangely life-like 
way. It might almost 
have been the sil- 
houette of a living 
woman that he saw 

the silhouette of his 


loved Moonyeen! It 
was like finding her 
again. Softly he called 


her name—and it 
seemed as if she an- 
swered him. 


T was in the summer 


of 1014 that war 
swept over England. 
And it was in that 
same summer _ that 


Kenneth Wayne came 
to the peaceful English 
village from which his 
father had fled. He 
came buoyantly, know- 
ing nothing of the 
shadow that lay on his 
name. And Kathleen, 
who had never heard 
the story of her aunt's 
tragic death, met bim. 
And, because youth 
attracts youth, she 
liked him very well in- 
deed! 

It was in a rather 
unusual way that she 
met him. It was 
when her horse refused 
to cross a ford that he 
came to her aid. The 
first meeting might 
have been laid to fate, 
but it was Kathleen 
herself who arranged 
the second one. She it 








way the wind was 
blowing. An intercepted 
note brought the affair 
to light. It was a 
note from Kenneth 
asking Kathleen to 
meet him, and it en- 
raged the old man. It 
precipitated a quarrel 
between him and 
Owen. And Kathleen, 
by bringing them to- 
gether again, was able 
to direct their atten- 
tion from the matter 
of the letter. And so, 
for a short time. the 
affair was calmed 
down. 

But Kathleen. . be- 
cause she loved 
Kenneth, could not 
ignore the note’s mes- 
sage. Instead she met 
him in the garden, as 
he had asked her to, 
and there learned from 
him that he had en- 
listed with Kitchener’s 
army, and was going 
to Franco. 

War—and the part- 


ings that are made 
necessary by war—has 
precipitated many a 
love scene. Playfully 
—but deeply earnest, 
withal—Kathleen told 
Kenneth that she 


didn’t believe he knew 
how to propose to a 
girl. And _ still play- 
fully she began to 
give him instruction. 
It was while the les- 
son was in _ progress 
that John came into 








was who invited Ken- 
neth to a bazaar at the 
town hall, whither she 
was bound. And it 
was there that Kenneth interrupted one of Willie Ainley’s 
proposals—there that they laid the foundation of a friendship 
that was to ripen into something more. 

It was unfortunate that John Carteret should learn that the 


son of his old enemy was in town. And it was even more 
unfortunate that he should go to the town hall and find 
Kathleen dancing with Kenneth. All of his bitterness and 


hatred flared up as he took his niece quite unceremoniously 
away from her partner. She demanded an explanation, and he 
had only one answer to give. 

“He’s the son of his father—that’s enough,” he told her. 
And then he hurried her home. 

Kenneth Wayne was left alone with old Dr. Owen, who 
was also at the bazaar. In his amazement he spoke his 
thoughts aloud. 

Whatever did my father do to him?” he queried blankly. 

Dr. Owen, who had been a silent and sympathetic spectator. 


answered. “Whatever he did, you shouldn't be blamed for it!” 
he said kindly. 
Romance thrives on opposition. And so Kathleen and 


Staggering toward her. with wild eyes and a twisted mouth, he sneered with 
something of pathos in his broken voice: **No place for the rejected suitor! 


the garden. And it 
was then, with all the 
dignity his anger had 
left to him, that he 
sent Kenneth away. Even Kathleen’s plea that her lover was 
going to the front did not move the irate old man. He would 
not even let her say goodbye. And he utterly ignored Ken- 
neth’s statement that: “I’m coming back—war or no war. And 
Kathleen and I are going to be married—with your consent or 
without it!” 

It was that evening that John told Kathleen—in Dr. Owen's 
presence—of her aunt’s death and of Jeremiah Wayne's part 
in it. He told it brokenly—but he spared no detail. though 
it was like turning a sword in an old wound to tell. And 
Kathleen listened—with incredulity and horror. He told it to 
the very end, to Moonyeen’s assurance that she would come 
back. And then, after a moment of hesitation, he went on: 

“At first I thought that I couldn’t bear it,’ he said, “and 
then one night as I sat with this toy of hers—” he held up the 
dainty little marionette, “the moonlight struck the shadow of 
it on the gate. and she came back to me!” 

For a moment,after he had finished Kathleen and Dr. Owen 
were silent. And then Kathleen spoke. 

“If you can love like that” (Continued on page 114) 




















BETTY COMPSON 


\ HO is this? Bebe Daniels? No—but we don't blame you for thinking so. 

It is Betty Compson, who here presents another portrait to be added to her 

gallery of them. It illustrates the fact that her “still” camera personality is never 

the same as her moving picture camera self, and these two are also different from 

the real Betty. She shares this versatility with most of the other stars. You may 

wonder why PHOTOPLAY'’S covers do not always resemble your preconceptions 
of the subjects. You'll have to ask Old Man Camera 













































The 
Girl 
on the 
Cover 


A girl you haven't 


heard much about: 
Corinne Griffith 


By 
DELIGHT EVANS 





Track,” every time she walked some feathers 
fell off, and she managed through it all to keep 
her aloof dignity and her air of a young de- 
butante who is indeed working in pictures for 
a day or so, but after that will go back to being 
a debutante again. 

In spite of the fact that she has probably 
performed before the camera with less on than 
any other star with the possible exception of 
her good friend Betty Blythe, Corinne Griffith 
is an aristocrat. She has an unconscious in- 
solence that is charming. She is not a snob 
in fact, but she has all the appearance of one. 

When I was with her once in her well-up- 
holstered limousine, she saw a flapper staring 
at her with round and awed eyes. She smiled 
at her and carelessly nodded: a very young 














American queen paying accustomed recognition 





She is an amazing contradiction, this Corinne Griffith. 
This new 


portrait shows her in one of her soft and silken moments 


She is, we might say.a chameleon with a soul. 


ORINNE GRIFFITH has the face of an early Italian 

angel and the hands of a twentieth-century-American 

business woman. 

Her hands are large and thin and sturdy. 

—you do not need to be reminded of Ler face. 
ancient Athens in tailor-mades. She is one of 
Raphael's saints with a hat on. She js Sappho in a smock. 
She is Swinburne’s poems, paper-bound. 

And that is really all I have to say about her. 
will only be repetition. 

You will notice that the hands of great women are never 
lovely. The Venus de Milo may have had beautiful hands, 
but there is no proof of it. To get down to current cases: 
Mary Pickford’s little hands are not artistic. Lillian Gish has 
unusual hands, and expressive hands, but an artist would 
never approve of them. Elsie Ferguson’s are like that, too. 
Corinne Griffith’s do not go with the exquisite rest of her. 

But they hold the secret of her success. They prove that 
beauty was not the only reason for her present fame and 
fortune. They are working hands. Watch them the next time 
you see her on the screen. 

Corinne Griffith, no matter what you may have believed about 
her from Vitagraph’s billboards and her popularity, is not 
really a star. The reason I know she isn’t a star is that she 
has no camp-chair at the studio with her name on the back. 
She sits in any old chair. And when I watched her one day 


Her face 


She is 


The rest 


doing the Salome sequence for the first reels of “The Single 
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to the homage of one of her subjects. 
She seems to have a Southern indifference. 
I cannot imagine her being surprised at any- 
thing. When she was discovered at a Mardi 
Gras, I can see her smiling faintly and almost 
languidly promising to come and be camera-tested. 

You may have heard the story of her “discovery,” and then 
again vou may not. She went to school at the Sacred Heart 
Convent in New Orleans, where her family moved from 
Texarkana, Texas. She was a first-season debutante when she 
went to her first Mardi Gras. She happened to meet there 
Rollin S. Sturgeon, who was then a director for Vitagraph in 
the West. He was immediately impressed with her charm, and 
approached her mother with the idea of putting Corinne in 
pictures. Mrs. Griffith demurred a little; then she saw that 
her daughter wanted to do that more than anything else, so 
she accompanied her to California, where Corinne was given 
a job. She stuck at it, and was soon advanced to leads, and 
in two years, stardom. 

She must have “held the thought” for success. There is no 
other way to explain it. She is not a girl who has ever had 
to fight for fame. She would probably be the first to in- 
dignantly deny this, but I am sure it is true. I do not mean 
by this that she has never worked night and day to finish a 
picture; that she has not worked and hoped for success. It is 
simply that she has always had that invaluable conviction 
that she was, one day, to be very famous indeed. And she is 
right. 

She is studying dancing now. It is simply a preparation for 
a stage career that she may undertake. She has probably had 
an intimation that some day a great theatrical manager will 
beg her to star in one of his musical comedies. She can 











visualize it all through those mysterious, unearthly eyes of hers. 
And she will be right. 

Her dressing-room at the Vitagraph studio in Flatbush is 
done in rose. It is an intensely feminine room. The dress- 
ing-table is rose-hung and it has a mirror for her face. But 
her hands have cleared the room of everything but essentials. 
It is prosaically neat and practical. 

Her face is one soft curve after another. 
square and quick and humorous. 

She is not a usual person. She is much misunderstood by 
usual persons. She is an artist, and cannot be understood in 
inartistic circles. She is fastidious in speech and habit. Yet 
she has made a deMille bathroom scene that for sheer sparkling 
audacity has never been approached by Gloria Swanson or 
anybody else. 

You can’t tell Aunt Susan of Sioux Falls that a nice 
girl would go around like that. But she should meet 
Miss Griffith. I am sure she would ask her to be the 
guest of honor at the Ladies’ Aid. 

This girl who looks at you so wistfully from the 
Cover can be anything she wants to be. She can be 
the temperamental artist. She can be the sparkling 
satirist. She can be the lovable, sweet-tempered 
girl and she can be the haughty star. 

Have you ever noticed that it is only extremely 
interesting and varied personages who care to wear 
wigs? Sarah Bernhardt, it is said, had a wig for 
morning, afternoon and night. Other stars have 
changed their hair to suit their moods. Corinne 
Griffith has appeared in her own hair, which is a 
beautiful brown, or she has appeared in a blonde wig, 
or a dark curly wig, or a black wig. 

Although she has lived in the Hotel des Artistes, 
the smart home of such screen celebrities as Mae 
Murray, Dorothy Dalton, and George Fitzmaurice, for 
four years; although she has a quiet car and quiet 
clothes and only one dog, she is a bohemian at heart. 
Her wise head, symbolized in her hands, is more than a 
match for her heart. So she has always lived the usual 
busy life of the usual busy film star 
in Manhattan; but I have an idea 
that she would like to be wickedly 
adventurous. 

She has done very good work in 
all her pictures. If she hadn’t, she 
would never be a Vitagraph star. 


Her speech is 
She never wastes words. 





The Vitagraph star has 
one some of her best 
work in “poor parts” 
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But I am sure that some day she is going to surprise you 
with a screen performance of rare power and. beauty, or she is 
going on the stage and startle you. 

I would like to see Corinne Griffith play Du Barry, or 
Pompadour. She is the modern incarnation of one of the 
delicious French beauties. She is the mixture of sensuousness 
and spirituality that captivates poets and enchants painters 
and writers. She is one of the women you hear about. 

She has been called “a typical Southern girl.” Isn’t that 
stupid? She might have been born anywhere: England or 
Indiana or France or New Jersey. 
She happened in Texas. 
Her film stories have not 
always been worthy of her. 
And when I say that I 

don't know what I mean. 
She is not a great ac- 
tress, so it is not re- 
quired that she be cast 
as Camille in every 

picture. She is not 

a great comedienne, 

so that it is no 

sacrilege to put her 
in drama. But it is 
things like “The 

Broadway Bubble” 

that make her a 
favorite in the 
gelatines. She had 

a chance to be 
every one of her 
several selfs in it. 
Corinne Griffith is 

the kind of girl you 
associate with rose 
colored boudoirs and 
fudge and toy dogs 
and wigs and kitchen 
aprons and books bound 
in mother-of-pearl and 
ermine and ostrich 
feathers and country school- 
teachers and French novels 


















and high heels and chaise- 
longues and love. She is a contra- 
diction. 


The first time I ever saw her was 
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in her dressing-room. She was making 
up and eating lunch at the same time. 
She was such a pretty thing, such a 
frail thing, such a sweet thing, I didn’t 
know what to say to her. One doesn’t 
ask a Dresden china doll what she 
thinks of her work. Then the ward- 
robe mistress rapped on the door, and 
poked her head in and said, “Pardon me, 
Miss Griffith, but what dress do you 
wear for the next scene this afternoon? 
The director doesn’t remember, and I 
don’t know whether it’s the black suit 
or the blue dress.” 





“Neither,” smiled the star. “It’s the 


purple tailleur. And don’t bother. I’ve 
got it all ready to put on.” 
After that it was easier. Don’t ask 


me why. But when she had eaten a 
full-sized luncheon and we had talked 
about films and fights and drama and 
dancing, I was a friend of hers. I can't 
think of anything she has said that I 
can quote. She doesn’t say a great deal 
and somehow I can’t remember it. But 
you value rather extraordinarily a 
friendship with her. She is some one 

















you should know. 








first part of the picture, she is a society girl. 
an enterprising business woman. 
vers illustrates the contrast 





In “The Single Track,” she plays two of her several selfs. In the 
1 In the latter reels, 


This scene with Richard Tra- 







Alexis Kosloff is her dancing teacher, 
and told some one who told me that if 
she could keep up her dancing to the 
exclusion of (Continued on page 105) 

















You don't hear about her in the papers. 
she has let Bill have all the close- “ups. 
distinguished career. 


in Europe. Mr. and Mrs. Wilham Farnum visited England. France, and Italy. The Fox star spent much time in the 
ruins of ancient Rome, where he had been before—as Julius Caesar and others 


You have never seen a picture of her before. As far as publicity is concerned, 
But Olive White Farnum has been her husband's manager through most of his 
Here she is and here he is. about to leave the ship that brought them home after a year s vacation 






















































































The Sorrows of 






Mrs. Carter 


The story of one of America’s most 
famous stage stars who has just made 
a wonderful come-back in “The Circle”’ 


By EILEEN O’CONNER 








Mrs. Leslie Carter, the heroine of one generation in 
Zaza’ and of distinctly another one in “ The Circle 


CHOES along the Rialto an oft recurrent 

maxim of art. “Make your sorrows- profit- 

able.” Can you? Can’t you? It depends 

upon the inner strength of the man or woman 
who makes the experiment. 

Broadway is fitting the proverb to Mrs. Leslie 
Carter. For while one friend of former days meet- 
ing her on the intersection of Broadway and Forty- 
second Street, said gaily, “My only misgiving is 
whether you are not too young to play Lady Kitty 
in ‘The Circle,’”’ another who passed on the other 
side observed: “There is a woman of sorrows. 
Her smiles are rainbow ones. There are always 
tears behind them.” 

If ever woman distilled success from tears that 








no premonition of any 
kind that pointed toward a 
career that was to obliter- 
ate my past experience 
and create an entirely dif- 
ferent life for me. The 
future was sealed. 

“A season of desolation 
and utter darkness came 
upon me. A _ wise pur- 
pose, they say, is hidden 
in the throes of those 
awful tragedies that now 
and then engulf a human 
soul. 

“On a certain morning, 
a memorable one in my 
life, I lay on the sofa of 
my little rented room, 
staring blankly at the 
bare, whitewashed ceiling. 
My own future seemed as 
bare and meaningless. If 
I had allowed myself to 
think of the past I should 
have gone mad. I stared 
stupidly at the ceiling 
and wondered in a vague 
way by what means this 
broken hearted young 
woman whom I knew to 
be myself, lying on the 
sofa with my hands un- 
der my head, was to solve 
the problem of earning a 
living. 

“IT can’t explain how 
the thought of being an 
actress came into my 








Leslie Carter has already done. She. wrote her 
memoirs. Briefly, poignantly, that which she told 
but emphasizing that which she did not tell. In those 
memoirs, forgotten by the busy, bias street, I find: 

“As I look back now, over the new emotions and experience 
that crowded into this period of my life, it seems to me like 
the changes in a confused dream in which I took part without 
volition of my own,—the sick room where lay my dying 
parent; the heavy sense of coming calamity; the arrival and 
departure of physicians and friends; the coming one never to 
be forgotten evening, of a group of unknown relatives, who 
eyed me solemnly, and then retired to hold a consultation upon 
my future; finally my hurried marriage and removal from 
my quiet, peaceful home. 


" A these events took place so rapidly that I was dazed. 
I moved through them all as one asleep, and awoke to 
find myself in a strange city, Chicago, the mistress of my own 
home, with entree into a brilliant society waiting to receive me 
with the eclat due to a young and fashionable bride. 

“It is not astonishing that I entered into this new life with 
all the zest of a young, enthusiastic nature. I loved this 
world of beautiful things, polished manners and sparkling wit. 
I loved and trusted it. It seemed far more beautiful and 


sheltered than the woods, the cotton fields and the shabby old 
homestead on the plantation near Lexington, Kentucky. 
“I did not take part in private theatricals; in fact I had 





Benjamin, Paris 


Mrs. Carter, returned from abroad. has 
recaptured both Amesica and Broadway 


mind. It was like a flash 
of blinding light in the 
darkness. I turned sud- 
denly to my mother and 
said: ‘I am going upon 
the stage. We must start 
at once for New York and see Mr. Belasco.’ 

“I remembered that numbers of society women about this 
time had gone on the stage. I recalled the eagerness of sev- 
eral in my own set to appear under the auspices of Mr. 
David Belasco. That was what had brought his name and 
repute to my attention. It was by a feat of memory in my 
grief stunned state that there recurred to me the name of 
the man whom I had never met but who was to prove my 
savior in the hour of awful disaster.” 

The years of creation of “The Heart of Maryland,” of 
“Zaza,” of “Du Barry” and “Adrea” by the distinguished pair, 
are part of the most brilliant annals of the much historied 
Highway of Amusement. Rose then fog of misunderstanding. 
Came the time when Mrs. Carter was no longer received in the 
Belasco offices, when her telephone calls were not delivered. 
Her picture was taken down from the lobby of the Belasco 
Theater. 

Mrs. Carter said nothing at the time about this fog of mis- 
understanding. Mr. Belasco withdrew within himself and 
closed the door. Compared with him the Sphinx was chatty. 

The tall woman with hair of flame who had dominated 
Broadway, whom the critics have (Continued on page 108) 
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Frank Bacon—and “Mother.” This is the favorite portrait of Mr. Bacon, because it is such a good 


so 


likeness of “Lightnin’ Bill Jones’ wife. “Lightnin has amused and moved the audiences of 
Manhattan for three years, and now he is entertaining the theater-goers all over the country 





Making Good at Sixty 


The great star of “Lightnin’ ” 






Says 


that he owes his success to his wife 


By ADA PATTERSON 


MAN’S success is the lengthened shadow of some 
woman, Frank Bacon believes. That lovable actor, 
successor of Joseph Jefferson in the hearts of the 
American playgoers, says that but for his wife there 
would have been no “Lightnin’,” the play in which he starred 
in New York for three years and will go on starring in Chi- 
cago and on tour three years longer. “I would never have 
got by with my part in ‘Lightnin’’ and in life but for her. But 
for her there would have been no ‘Lightnin’, ” so he as- 
sures all who congratulate him on the unique success that 
has arrived in the early evening of his life, and lent to that 
evening the rich glow of a 
magnificent sunset. 


“IT beg your pardon, Madame.” he said, with his slow and 
sure gallantry, taking off the shabby blue and the tarnished 
gold of his Grand Army hat. 

“All right, Father,” she answered with a laugh. 

“You! What’s this, Mother?” He watched her winking 
off the drops from her eyelashes. 

“Only that you made me believe it,” she said. “Now hurry 
up and change or we'll miss the eleven-thirty home.” 

The man who is one of the most beloved actors in America 
told me this was the highest praise he has ever received. 
The President of the United States wrote asking him for a 

copy of the bee story which 





“Mother,” he calls her 
following the example of 
their daughter Bessie, their 
son Lloyd, who served in the 
United States navy during 
the war, and little Dixie, 
their second child, a_ tiny 
daughter who stayed with 
them but twenty-one months. 
“Mother,” he called her, 
when he made a speech at 
the actors’ strike saying that 
he was going out with his 
brethren and sisters of the 
stage. “Mother says it’s all 


right,” he told them. “She 
said she used to make the 
children’s clothes and _ she 


can make them again.” 

She who answers the call 
of “Mother,” responds to it 
from the lips of her husband, 
her son and daughter, as 
often as do any who read 
this page every day of her 
busy life, is Jane Bacon. 
Thirty-six years ago she was 
Jennie Weidman, a_ brown- 
eyed girl with a reputation 
in San Jose, Cal., and’ be- 
yond, as a clever elocution- 
ist. She was ambitious for 
a career of her own. But 








he tells in the play. An 
English critic, returning to 
London from a survey of 


American plays and players, 
said the best play in Amer- 
ica was “Lightnin’” and the 
best actor, Frank Bacon. I 
have seen beautiful actresses 
fling their arms about his 
neck, kiss him and weep 
their tribute to his art. His 
feet have crushed the roses 
of appreciation at every 
step he has taken for three 
success-crowned years. But 
no encomium has so stirred 
him as Jane Bacon’s speech 
as she winked off her tears: 
“You made me believe it.” 
If an actor can make his rea! 
wife weep about his trou- 
bles with his stage one, that 
is dramatic art. 


ANE BACON knows the 

technique of the theater 
For twenty years she played 
at her husband’s side, some- 
times in parts as great as 
his, sometimes in greater 
roles. Sir Johnston Forbes 
Robertson said that the su- 
preme moment of his life 
was when he played “Ham- 
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Cupid entered her life and 
Baconized her, and the 


career slowly, surely and ; ; : 
agreea b | y melted into. . band s best friend, wisest 
mingled with, and was lost 
in that of her gifted husband. 

Sometimes, if you have seen “Lightnin’,” you may have 
seen her, although she has no part in the play. Occasionally, 


if she is on some errand for her husband, or her daughter, 
Miss Bessie Bacon, at the playhouse, she yields to the call 
of the theater and the spirit of fun and sits among the silent 
supers and extra women in the stage courtroom. She watches 
with sparkling eyes of appreciation that which is her hus- 
band’s best, the courtroom scene, when in his character of 
Old Bill Jones he defends himself against the charges that 
if proven will divorce him. He is quite unconscious of his 
real wife while he plays this moving scene that causes a 
general resort to handkerchiefs by the audience, and forces 
many women to weep without reserve or apology. Once when 


she had been indulging in what she terms this lark of sitting in 
the courtroom scene he stumbled against her in the wings. 





Jane Bacon. at twenty-six, when she too was on the stage. 
Today she is content to be Mrs. Frank Bacon, her hus- 


let” at a professional matinee 
and his fellow actors cheered 
him. “Praise from our fel- 
low craftsmen is the highest 
praise and the most gratify- 
ing.” he said, “for they 
know theirs is the approval I value highest.” 

On an afternoon when the curtain had fallen upon the 
matinee of the play that had run longer in New York than 
any other play had ever continued, even “The Old Homestead,” 
Mr. Bacon, wearing his uniform of a Grand Army man, leaned 
back in his easy chair and talked to me about “Mother.” 

“There would never have been any ‘Lightnin’’ but for her,” 
he said, with the drawl that is an indivisible part of Bill Jones, 
and of Frank Bacon. “I had played Bill Jones in one form 
or another for thirty years. Whenever a play or a part needed 
plumping up I would draw the good-humored, irresponsible 
old fellow off the shelf and put him to work. People always 
liked him. I worked him into three or four vaudeville sketches 
that Mother. Bessie and I played. One day she said, ‘I think 
you ought to expand this into a play.’( Continued on page 110) 
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\ E watched Bebe Daniels grow up 


'Y she ever made; the two-reelers when she wore a bathing suit; the later comedies 
with Harold Lloyd; the Cecil deMille marriage-dramas—and now, as the star of 
her own comedies 


We have seen her in just about every picture 


And Bebe is the same Bebe—except that she is prettier, if 
possible. 


Here she is in a Juliet gown especially designed for her 


Donald Biddle Keys 






















And he will tell you that 
he didn’t want Mildred to 
go into pictures, but he is 
mighty proud of her now 


By JOAN JORDAN 


ILDRED DAVIS plays the motion pic- 
ture game with reverse English. 

In fact, she comes mighty near being a 
paradox. 

First place, she went from drama into comedy, in- 
stead of following the recognized order and using the 
laugh-makers as a spring board into oceans of tragedy. 

She was born with a fuzz of black hair, that gradually turned 
gold and more golden, and has never been assisted in its 
struggle by anything stronger than lemon juice. 

She went from the screen into boarding school—and back 
again. 

And she is the first motion picture actress I have ever met 
with a father. 

Undoubtedly sometime, somewhere, all girls—even those 
that later went into pictures—had fathers. Movie girls may 
be different in some ways from the ordinary female of the 
species, but there is nothing to warrant the assumption that 
they sprang like Venus from the sea. 

Nevertheless, the percentage to date is certainly in favor 
of female rather than male parents in the picture game. 

Mrs. Fickford, Mrs. Talmadge, Mrs. Gish, Mrs. Frederick, 
Mrs. Daniels, Mrs. Mary Miles Minter Shelby, are almost as 
well known as their famous offspring. All these ladies are 








——_ 











Mildred Davis is the only prominent celluloid personage 
who has a father. Others doubtless have had fathers. 
but they are never present. Mildred’s dad is pretty 
Here's 


proud of her, but he's the boss of the family. 
Mildred’s other boss: her small brother 








She is the perfect blonde, rose-petal skin and blue, 
blue eyes. You know her best as the delectable 
leading woman in the Harold Lloyd comedies 


widows with the exception of Mrs. Talmadge. Still, we see 
Ethel Clayton and her mother, May Allison and hers, Mildred 
Harris and Mrs. Harris, Dorothy Davenport Reid and her 
mother, Lila Lee and hers. 

So you can understand how surprised I was to discover 
that Mildred Davis had a nice, young father—a newspaper 
man and apparently, “boss.” 

It isn’t being done. Even if they have ’em, they never 
mention them to me. (I suppose I will now be deluged with 
information concerning male relatives. But the fact remains.) 

Mildred Davis is the first one to boast openly of her 
“Daddy.” 

‘“He’s an awful old tyrant,” she told me. “Won't let me 
have callers or go out evenings when I’m working. Has to 
know every single thing I do as though I were still sixteen, 
instead of most twenty. Never says a single nice thing about 
my work, but goes and sits through my pictures five or six 
times, which I call true devotion.” 

Of course, Mildred has a mother, too, a very charming 
young person, but she is Mr. Davis’ wife, as well as being 
Mildred’s mother, it seems, and there is a young brother of 
seven, who wields a mean hammer, on the furniture. 

Father didn’t want Mildred to go into pictures. 

She told me all about it, sitting in her pretty wicker and 
cretonne bedroom in her Hollywood flat—that surprisingly 
enough has “H. B. Davis” on the doorplate, instead of Mildred 
Davis. 

She is very, very pretty—the perfect blonde doll. Bright 
blue eyes, roseleaf skin, coral lips over even, little teeth. 
Very tiny—almost birdlike, yet not childish in any sense of 
the word. Rather poised, in fact, but jolly and friendly. 

She finally “got around father” and went to. work for 
Universal. Her delicate prettiness and the perfect way she 
photographs got her a chance in drama. Later she played in 
some comedies, and finally with Viola Dana in heavy drama. 

“T'd really only become camerawise when the war broke out. 
Father went, so he wanted us to come to Philadelphia, where 
he was then, and we went. I was born there, you know, so I 
went back to school—to finish my high school course at the 
same finishing school. It’s a nice old town, but not for me 
now.” 

When she came back to California, she immediately signed 
to replace Bebe Daniels with Harold Lloyd, and she has been 
with him for three years. Rumor now has it that she may 
make feature pictures of her own (Continued on page 106) 
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A screen “society queen and a real one—both appearing in the same picture! You see Norma Talmadge's version at 


the left. At the right, Mrs. Lydig Hoyt. as herself. She is one of America's most beautiful women, and has a distin- 


guished position in New York society. She is noted as an actress in smart amateur theatricals, and went in for it in 
earnest in Norma's new photoplay, **The Wonderful Thing.” We hope to see Julia Hoyt in other films. She brings 
to the screen a rare delicacy. and good taste 

















How | Keep 


in Condition 





By MARION DAVIES 


NOTHER contribution to PHOTOPLAY’S series of 


articles by famous screen stars on keeping fit. 
This month, Marion Davies, long noted for her beauty, 


OW do I look so well—how do I keep so well—how 
do I feel so well? These are the questions asked me 
by the score in every day’s mail. The writers in 
most cases, are women and they seem to think that 

there is a particular charm 


and generally recognized as one of the loveliest of stars, 
tells you how she manages to work and keep well. 
Next month, Lillian Gish. 


the artificialities around us and preserve our well being so 
that we may carry out the work assigned to us. 

And unless one is born with inherited weaknesses which 
actually cannot be overcome there is no reason for a decline 


in bodily health. One of 





in motion picture actresses 
that keeps them immune 
from age and sickness. 
This is a ridiculous as- 
sumption, of course, as 
there is only one assurance 
against ill health and one 
recipe for well being—and 
that is proper, intelligent 


and constant care. Don’t 
try to “live on your 
nerves.” It can be done, to 


be sure, and is done every 
day but not for long! The 
person who lives on his 
nerves, unless he gets other 
sustenance very soon, 
doesn’t live long. 

That is the tragic reason 
for the untimely deaths of 
so many people of genius. 
They try to cram into a 
few brief years the work of 
a lifetime. Soon the strain 
begins to tell; the genius 
falls out of the public’s 
short lived memory, until 
the next that is heard of 
him is anunobtrusive 
death notice—‘‘So-and-so, 
noted for such-and-such, 
died at the height of his 
career at the age of twenty- 
seven yesterday at—— 
Sanitarium.” 


EOPLE really seem to 
pay less attention to 








the great reassuring de- 
velopments of the present 
decade is the child welfare 
activities and the noble 
fight made by the govern- 
ment and other agencies 
against tuberculosis. Vas: 
numbers of persons are be- 
coming aware for the first 
time in their lives of the 
paramount importance of 
their health, and the health 
of their children, and the 
health of their neighbors. 
and the health of the immi- 
grants. 


S to my own health, I 

have never been sick 
for one day in my life ex- 
cept, of course, those child- 
ish visitations such as the 
measles and croup, which 
seem as necessary as first 
teeth, somehow. And I give 
a great deal of credit to 
the foresight of my mother 
who taught me and the 
other members of our 
family since we were little 
tots that we could d 
nothing in life unless we 
were always well. I used 
to think it a nuisance, a 
“necessary evil,” when she 
would run after me with 
umbrella and rubbers on a 
rainy day as I thought I 








their health than to any 
other phase of their life, al- 
though it is the only sure 
foundation for any kind of 
successful existence what- 
ever. Not all of us can be 
a Robert Louis Stevenson 
who, while coughing his life away, was writing some of the 
merriest and brightest things of the English language. And 
how much more he could have written if he had been well and 
strong! And how many, suffering as he did, even with his 
many gifts of mind could do the things he did? They would 
have given up the struggle very early and the world would have 
never known what great works might have been produced. 
Good health is the bulwark of life and in our present 
civilization, so fraught with nerve-racking. head-splitting. 
vigor-reducing conditions, with everyone on the qui vive all the 
time, more care than ever must be taken if we are to conquer 





One of the few stars who possesses neither the temper 


of temperament nor the grand air of a prima donna. 
Marion Davies is surprisingly enough thoughtful of others 


was making a clever get- 
away out the back door 
Now I know what it was al! 
about and appreciate her 
constant vigilance. 

She sent us regularly to 
gymnasium. She put us to 
bed at the same time every night and supervised all our 
meals. our hours of study and play, et al. 

Today it is as natural to me as eating and as pleasurable 
to consider regularized exercise a part and parcel of the day. 
No matter how early I have to be at the studio nor how late 
I must work, I begin each day either with a ride on horse- 
back or with a walk on the river drive. My hot bath of 
morning and evening is followed by a cold shower and a 
rub down. I eat my meals at regular hours and eat only 


those things that have long since proved beneficial to me. I 
sleep seven hours every night. 


(Continued on page 106) 
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There is no set style, 


Directly above, “The Sweet- 
brier —a charming costume 
sponsored by Abercrombie and 
Fitch. The cape and skirt are 
of imported Scotch tweed with 
striped borders. The hat is of 
felt and velvet, of the same 
color as the suit, which may be 
grey. copen or tan 


Center above: A daring coat 
dress of duvetyn from Russek’'s 
with quite a Cossack air in its 
high choker collar and its 
vividly colored embroidery. 
Note the decidedly different 


treatment of the s'ceves 


“accepted 
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From Paris: gloves! Gloves and more 
gloves. And three bags. I need not 
attempt to describe these gloves. for 
you can see them for yourself. Suffice 
it to say that they are of many designs 
and shades and of the finest French 
kid. The bags are of velvet with steel 


beads in various designs 





Above, the smart girl who goes 
in for sports wears knickers 
nowadays. And they are 
especially smart when de- 
signed by Davega and made of 
English tweed, with a pleated 
back and belt. Incidentally 
this is the very latest for golf 


Miss Van Wyck’s 
answers to questions 


will be found on 
page 100 








this season, says Carolyn Van Wyck 


> high necks and round necks— 

The Observa tions of tee) G there is everything, for every type 

Carolyn \ an W yck ; “ee of woman, for every taste. I hope 

2. We dn j you will find imspiration for your 

— aageoral _ cae aes we winter wardrobe among them. I 

a a wish to recall to your particular at- 

and on jashions . we —_ | tention the newest gloves from 
ever hae. here is no set style, Paris. They are delightful. 

no “accepted mode,” this season. . - 


There are daring originalities, and 


amazing conceptions; and long : C Lon Ui LL Tack 
sleeves and flowing sleeves and ~ ae ; ( i VUG 





Underwood & Underwood. 


: : . * + ’ Donald Biddle Keys 
Gloria Swanson, the film star, is > vets Bi at 


noted for her unique head- My favorite coiffure fora debu- 
dresses. Here she is wearing tante, illustrated by Mary Miles 
two big jade combs of fan de- e : Minter. A_ soft. natural and 
sign in her hair. Her earrings oe: very youthful headdress: a 


are also of jade wreath of silver leaves 














Here is a smart and stunning 
semi-fitted coat from C. G. 
Gunther’ s & Sons, of broad- 
tail trimmed with chinchilla. 
Broadtail is extremely good 
right now. The bell sleeves 
are trimmed with chinchilla 


8 


The beautiful and statuesque 

Marjorie Rambeau wears an 

evening gown of black, with 

a gorgeous Spanish shawl. 

Spanish shawls are really 

Chinese. you know—or don't 
you? 


Hope Hampton and Russek 
otter a compromise between 
afuranda duvetyne taillieur. 
with sleeves and skirts of 
black duvetyne and the rest 
of the suit of American 


broadtail 
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° A Few Impressions 
West is Bast sae 
























ILL HART was in Town— To be Gone a Long Time, so I've Never Been Abroad 
Three Times. He Finally Told me Before. I Know— 
You Know, he was Staying What he was Going to Do. Everybody Thinks 
At the Waldorf, and then he was “I'm Going I Have, because 
At the Rivoli Twice, To Visit I'm Supposed to Be 
In “Three Word Brand.” All the Countries An English Actor. 
I Hadn’t Seen Bill Over There. They Say 
For Three Years, and he Looked It Makes it Exciting for Me: I Have an Accent. 
Pretty Good to Me. I have Sailed Well— 
He’s the Same Old Bill On Every boat I'm Going to Find Out 
Except that he Wasn’t Wearing In the Last Two Weeks— What Kind of an Accent 
His Cowboy Clothes. In the Newspapers. I Have. 
You'd Know him Anywhere. I’ve been Booked, I'm Taking a Camera—so 
He is Writing And Mary and Doug I'll Send You 
A Big Story about Wanted Me to Go Over Some Pictures of Me—” 
Revolutionary Days, with himself When they Went; “What?” Could this be 
As Patrick Henry. True; but Now Elliott Dexter? 
He Played that Part “In the London Fog,” 
On the Stage. He Finished. 
He writes a Lot, you know: I Hope he Wont 


Stories for Boys that 

Other People Read. 

He had Some New Photographs, and 
He Asked me 

Which Ones he Should Take. 

This is One of them. 

If you Dont Like it, you can 

Blame me. 


Stay Away Too Long. 
If there is One Actor 
I'd Rather See 

Than Another, it’s 
Elliott Dexter. 
There— 

The Secret’s Out. 


WENT with 
He Made Dorothy Gish 
A Few Personal Appearances To See 


And 

Visited his Farm 

In Westport, Connecticut; and 
Then he Went Home. 

I Like Bill. 

He Never 

Disappoints You 

He is Just the Same 

As he Is on the Screen. 
Western, but Not Rough. 


Her Husband’s Play, 

“Pot Luck.” 

It’s a Peach of a Play, 

And James Rennie 

Is Great in it. 

A Woman 

Next to Dorothy 

Kept Saying, 

“That Leading Man 

Is Dorothy Gish’s Husband. 

Dorothy Gish 

Is in the Audience 

Somewhere.” 

And she looked Right at Dorothy— 
And Didn’t Recognize her. 

Dorothy Looks like 

A Debutante, and she’s Prettier Even 
Than she Looks on the Screen; but 
She sits Way Down 

In her Second-row Seat 

Every Evening, 

And Nobody Knows she is There. 
Just two Nights after I went with her, 
The Leading Woman Was IIl, and 


HEN Elliott Dexter 
Called Me Up. 

He Wanted Me 

To Go to Lunch 

With him. 

Imagine. 

Well, I Went. And 

We Went to 

The Gotham, and 

That’s a Very Grand Hotel, and 

There are Lots of Ladies— 

Dowagers, you Know— 

And they all Looked at Elliott 
































And they All Recognized him. William S. Hart Dorothy Got up on the Stage— 
He’s High-brow, She knows 

But The Play, 

He’s Nice. Backward and Forward— 

He doesn’t Look Like I'm Really going. And Played the Part. 

An Actor, or Talk To Live The Last Line in 

Like One. At the Big Hotels. The Play is 

I Told You, I'm Going “My Wife—God Bless her”—and 
Once Before To Put Up The Audience Went Wild. 

About him: At the Small Interesting Maybe Dorothy is 

That Places so that I can Going on the Stage 

He Wouldn't Talk Study the Country, and As her Own Star Soon. 

About himself? The Languages, and If she Does— 


But he was Going to Europe The People. Don’t Miss Her. 
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MEN and women who do not like dogs have a strange twist somewhere in their 
natures. But Sessue Hayakawa and his wife, Tsuru Aoki, are not numbered 
among these. And not least in their affections is their prize dog, ‘‘Dynamite” 



























Picture Stars 
You’ve Never Seen 


A country that boasts but one picture 
studio and almost no good theaters. 


After ten years of turbulance the picture 
industry in Mexico is just beginning. But 
it is not to be disregarded with a word 
despite that fact, for its one small studio is 
complete in every detail of lights and 
cameras such as we have here: and its 
stars hold a very important position in the 
amusement industry of South American 
Republics. 


Theaters there are dark, dirty and badly 
ventilated. A foreigner finds the titles all 
in Spanish, the conversation too, but one 
is intrigued into forgetting all that by the 
sheer beauty of the artists themselves. 


May we introduce: 


\ 
\ 


SENORITA Maria Tubau in characteristic costume. Earings, hat 
and hair are all typical. One of Mexico’s favorites 








SENORITA Maria Conesa, a native of Barcelona SENORITA Christina ay who has appeared 
“ with Cody and Farrar in American pictures, is also 
Spain, and the idol S od Mexican theater-going anette hy i 





I™ is rumored that Senorita Conesa may come to the United 
States to appear both on the stage and in pictures 





EVGENIA ZUFFOLI is a celebrated beauty, a talented singer and 
dancer as well as a picture actress 











EMMA PADILLA, the “Mexican Mary Pickford,” ENORITA ELVIRA ORTEZ is the d tic art 
is the original moving picture actress, and is ex- S ist of Mexican pictures. She is ieneas the her 
tremely popular vampire roles 


' 





MAY people have furniture made especially for them, but it is not often that 
it suits them as well as Jackie Coogan’s suits him. That contagious, mis- 
chievous smile has won friends for him the world over. You see ‘‘the kid” making up 














Rupert Hughes. in his Beverly Hills home. within easy commuting dis- 
tance of the Goldwyn studios. where Mr. Hughes is an Eminent Author 


EW faces come along whether we want them or not. 

They appear in the audiences, and must be reflected 

on the screen. New faces mean new souls, new needs, 

new ideals. The same old human soul is still doing 
business at the old stand but dressing the window differently; 
changing its ideas somewhat as fashions come and go, and 
altering its ideals slightly. Humanity does not change so 
much as we pretend, but languages, costumes, knowledges, 
sympathies, passions, are in constant flux, since the dramatic 
art is devoted to holding a more or less cracked mirror up to 
nature. 

The dramatic arts must reflect the changing faces and the 
changing souls, and dramatic art is a business of translating 
manuscripts into human flesh. Authors must speak through 
actors. New authors cannot be satisfied with or expressed by 
old artists. The women of 1865 were neither better nor worse 
than our own, but their bodily and mental clothes were differ- 
ent. The wicked ones were more demure in their behavior than 
our wildest ones now. A woman of then would have been 
stoned off the street for wearing what our most conservative 
grandmothers wear now in public. And the graduates of our 
most learned women’s colleges wear costumes and give public 
performances in athletics, in dancing, or in dramatic réles 
that would have sent a woman to jail twenty years ago. 


5p aLas and dialects change and change the faces that utter 
+, them. The author who is true to life or who at least hopes 
to interest his audiences, must give his stories some resemblance 
to what the audiences of his day will understand and sympa- 
thize with. Even if you are writing a new version of “Cleo- 
patra” or “The Three Musketeers” you must realize that the 
spectators are not what they were ten, fifteen or even five 
years ago. 

When Mr. Goldwyn calls for “new faces” on the screen he 
has many reasons for his demand. The young girl of yesterday 
is not the young girl of today. Not only does the cruel 
progress of time change the face of most actresses, but the 
acting itself is likely to harden most of our players into set 
methods, set expressions, set gestures. A few great geniuses 





New 


Faces 
for 


Old 


You read Samuel Goldwyn’s 
article in the December PHOTO- 
PLAY. Here Rupert Hughes gives 
his ideas on the absorbing question 

of new talent for the films 


By 
RUPERT HUGHES 


keep not only their beauty but also their souls progressive. 
Yet complete elasticity is not given to many. A few artists 
build up such loving followers that they would rather see their 
favorite of thirty play a girl of eighteen than see the same part 
played by a stranger of eighteen. But neither geniuses nor 
loyalty can be relied on for the bulk of the dramatic or 
cinematic output, and even those authors who most amiably 
steal each others’ plots over and over again must freshen them 
with little touches here and there and fit them to newer 
impersonators. 


A screen history is as fresh as paint. It is amazing to 
realize that the classics of filmdom were produced only a 
few years ago. The rapidity that characterizes all recent activities 
has characterized the ‘moving-picture. The fashions move 
almost as fast as the projecting machines. An enormous public 
has learned to understand the new language as if a gift of 
tongues had been suddenly instilled in the universe. It is no 
longer profitable to translate the old plays and the old novels 
hastily and dump them in front of the camera. The public 
will not accept a hack translation. The filmwright must work 
directly for the camera, whether he be a layman who adapts 
himself to its needs or a writer in the older forms who can 
shift his method of approach. 

In all the other arts, though the public is far less numerous 
than the screen public, the great majority of the novels, 
plays, operas, stories, statues, portraits, landscapes, songs and 
dances are without originality, novelty or personality. In the 
screen world one ought not to be surprised if most of the films 
are lacking in revolutionary inspiration. We cannot all be 
geniuses and if we were, the public is not generous enough to 
stomach an endless diet of rich foods. 

Most of the films must be oatmeal, bread and butter, eggs 
and bacon; staple articles for regular customers who want to 
be interested but not perplexed, and even the geniuses cannot 
“gene” all the time. Homer nodded and lesser men will fall 
asleep. Instead of despairing therefor, as many of the critics 
do, and frothing at the mouth because a great film is not turned 
out every day, or because there are weak spots in the greatest 
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films, let us rejoice that so much wonderful work has been 
The authors, the directors, the 
They make new mistakes in- 


turned out in so short a time. 
producers are all groping. 
cessantly, but even their mis- 
takes are comparatively new 
and they are turning up new 
riches every day like pioneers 
in a gold rush. In the frenzy 
of pioneering, new blood is 
required and people of adapt- 
able natures with new smiles, 
new heartaches, new opinions 
and personalities. 

Someone asked me the other 
day what type of person was 
most needed on the screen. I 
said that every type is needed. 
We want pink little pretties to 
play flappers; we want dark 
gloomy people to play sombre 
roles; we want old hags to play 
hags; we want fat and lean, 
ugly and beautiful, emotional 
and stolid. The one thing 
necessary in an actor or actress 
is the ability to project a 
personality. If you can look 
into a mirror and really see 
what the mirror is saying, 
really see yourself as others 
see you, you are an unusual 


person. If you can throw your soul into unfamiliar situations 
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- gpereinh: deta considers this one of the 
most interesting of all discussions on 
motion pictures. In no art or profession 
is so much talent, so much beauty, so 
much expression necessary as on the sil- 
versheet. And there must always be new 
talent, new beauty; there must be new 
life in the celluloids; new artists to in- 
terpret the emotions; new writers to 
describe them. In this series Samuel 
Goldwyn and Rupert Hughes have so 
farspoken. Next month, Mary Roberts 
Rinehart, one of the most distinguished 
and popular authors in America, will 
tell you what she thinks about ‘‘ New 
Faces for Old.”’ 











should be able to play the part as you would if fate really 
made you a thug or a priest; a shoplifter or a sister of charity. 
But the trouble with the very difficult dramatic art is that we 


become set in our ways. 

The newcomer who makes a 
success with a vivid person- 
ality and an individual manner 
can hardly help repeating those 
things that succeeded when 
they were new. The more 
powerful the personality, the 
harder it is to change. Au- 
thors also become set in their 
ways. Most authors repeat 
themselves in numberless car- 
bon copies. They happen 
upon a few new characters and 
a few new situations, and if 
they make a hit with them 
they go on turning out the 
same patterns with slight alter- 
ations that only emphasize the 
monotony. 

But audiences tire of the 
same food in the same dish, 
whether it be fried eggs or 
caviar. New authors push the 
old ones into the background 
and make fun of them, only to 
be made fun of themselves a 
little later. Fresh young 


actors and actresses laugh at the old stagers and by and by 





and realize what it will look like, you have the dramatic gift. 
To know oneself is considered the final wisdom and to play 
oneself is the final dramatic art. You may be cast for a 
thug or a priest; a sister of charity or a shoplifter. You 


are amazed to find themselves dubbed stagey. For such authors 
as are pleased to build plots without reference to reality, the 
conventionalized actors serve well enough. If your story is 
based upon the same old lay figures (Continued on page 121) 





Reasons why Goldwyn Pictures has been accused of having a corner on authors. Top row, left to nght, Leroy Scott, 





Abraham Lehr. (Goldwyn vice-president): a studio visitor, Samuel Goldwyn, Gouverneur Morris, Clayton Hamilton. 
Bottom row, Katherine Newlin Burt. Rita Weiman. Gertrude Atherton, Mary Roberts Rinehart. and Rupert Hughes 
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6ditorial Gxpression and ‘Timely Comment 


HE difference between the German picture, 

“Dr. Caligari,’”’ and some of our American films, 

says Will Rogers, is that the former is frankly 

about the ravings of two maniacs while the latter 
is the result of the ravings of a director and a star. 


HERE was once a Man who said something that 

had to do with ‘‘the least of these.” He also, at 
another time, advised against the casting of stones. 
And record shows that, finally, He died upon a cross 
between two thieves. All of which has no bearing 
at all upon the case of Dr. Hillis. 

Dr. Hillis, who, to quote from the newspapers, is 
about sixty-five years old, has brought to court a 
complaint against a certain pastor—the Rev. Pietro 
Grigilio—who has dared to make open air movies 
a nightly feature in his churchyard. 

“‘Crooks and thieves and many otherwise undigni- 
fied and undesirable characters from the slums gather 
in our exclusive street to witness the show!” said Dr. 
Hillis. He added that the congregation of the church 
comprised some fifteen nationalities. 





prERHAPS in his long career of ministering to bodily 
ills, Dr. Hillis has forgotten that there is such a thing 
as mental suffering. Perhaps he does not know that 
life in a city slum is rather conducive to this mental 
suffering, Perhaps he has forgotten that joy and 
faughter—rather than dignity and desirability—go 
hand in hand with real religion. Perhaps he has 
grown too old (though the man of sixty-five, today, 
is usually a young man) to remember that there are 
such things as joy and laughter. At any rate, the 
Judge—to whom Dr. Hillis carried his complaint— 
was inclined to be tolerant. For he dismissed the case. 

There aren’t many churches that can boast a con- 
gregation made up of fifteen nationalities. And there 
aren’t many pastors who can really interest thieves 
and crooks. Perhaps if there were more of such 
churches and pastors there would be fewer thieves 
and crooks. Who knows? 

Personally, we can not help feeling that the Rev. 
Pietro has accomplished’ a splendid work—that he 
has, in fact, ‘‘gone into the highways and the byways” 
to do good. That one of his mediums for doing good 
should be the motion pictures seems, to us, rather fine. 

But then, perhaps, we are prejudiced. 


ESTERDAY we sent our office boy, on an errand 

of no particular importance, to the sanctum of a 
certain prominent censor. In due time he came back, 
the errand having been accomplished, with incredulity 
in his eyes and frank astonishment sounding from his 
voice. 

“Say,” he told us, ‘‘that bird ain’t so bad. He’s 
almost a regular feller!” 

Our office boy was right. The censor, as an in- 
dividual, wasn’t so bad. But— 

Take poison ivy, for instance. If you leave the 
question of infection out of it (as you can’t), it’s as 
pretty a vine as the Virginia creeper or the trailing 
woodbine. 

And the bee—so long as it doesn’t sting you—is as 
colorful and vivid as a butterfly. 

And ‘many snakes, that carry swift death in their 
fangs, are marked with splashes of gold and emerald. 
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And they blend, very nicely, with the foliage of a sunny 
forest place. 

And some oysters carry pearls under their grey 
shells—and some carry ptomaine poisoning. And, 
from the outside, they all look alike. 

Censors, when you leave their profession out of the 
argument, are apt to be not very different from other 
men. They are doubtless good husbands and fathers. 
They are sometimes successful in business and social 
life. 

But—like snakes and poison ivy and bees and even 
occasional oysters—you can’t leave their profession out 
of the argument! 


PROFESSOR in the Chicago Academy of Fine 
Arts says that ninety per cent of all women are 
homely. Wonder how old he is. 


HE worst sort of hypocrisy is the sort that hides 

away under the guise of morality. The wolf who 
appears swathed in garments of pure white wool is 
more dangerous—and infinitely more contemptible— 
than his brother who howls, quite undisguised, at the 
pleasant rays of the moon. 

Under a sheep’s clothing of smug titles and assumed 
virtue another Audrey Munson atrocity has made its 
appearance or reappearance. It is called ‘‘ Innocence.” 
That it contains nude scenes and many a questionable 
episode is—in the eyes of its producer—more than 
allowable. For it teaches a lesson. Just what that 
lesson is may be left to the imagination. 

The picture had its first showing in St. Louis, where 
it was stopped by the police. According to reports 
there may never be another exhibition of it. For 
Audrey Munson and her manager—one B. Judell— 
were placed under arrest wkgn the picture was with- 
drawn. 

St. Louis has the right sort of ideas. And the right 
method of enforcing its ideas. If more of our towns 
and cities would follow its lead the greatest menace 
to better pictures would be swept away. 





HERE is a movement afoot to regulate the un- 

scrupulous little theater owner who indulges in 
sex-lure in his advertisements where there is nothing 
in the pictures which he is showing to justify them. 
Of course the right way to treat this skunk is to hit 
him in the box office by boycotting his theater. But 
if the folks in his neighborhood stand for it something 
else must be done. The patent medicine fakers have 
been almost smothered and so can these pests. 


BRITISH motion picture concern named The 
Lionel Phillips Co. has some very original ideas of 
advertising. Here is the text of one of their efforts: 


“ ‘T have given up going to the pictures,’ says Max ~ 


Pemberton, ‘because I object to the shoddy American 
dramas, and the preposterous Yankee sentiment. 
There is a magnificent field for any man who will 
exploit British ideas and scenes.’ Do you think the 
same? Then don’t stop picture-going altogether, but 
visit the theaters which show British films.” 

A much better argument would be to produce a few 
pictures such as Max suggests. We need all the good 
pictures we can get. 





























hat Chin 


The story of Jane Novak, who 
made the world realize that 
a chin can be expressive 


By 
MARY WINSHIP 


have made one 


OME beautiful women 

famous—some another. 
For instance, there are: 
Mary Pickford’s curls. 

Kitty Gordon’s back. 

Gloria Swanson’s nose. 

Bebe Daniels’ mouth. 

Mabel Normand’s eyes. 

Pavlowa’s toes. 

Phyllis Haver’s ankles. 

And Betty Blythe’s figure. 

When you think of Charlie Chaplin the first thing you 
picture is the famous feet. 

Doug Fairbanks could be identified in the pyramids by his 
grin. 

Wally Reid has done almost as much to make eyebrows 
famous as Bob Fitzsimmons did to teach us the locality of 
the solar plexus. 

It remained for Jane Novak to bring into the limelight the 
chin. 

The idea of a chin that is beautiful, expressive and appeal- 
ing was originated by Jane Novak, so far as motion pictures 
are concerned. 

There is something about Jane Novak’s chin that is wholly 
original. 

Had she lived a few thousand years ago, her adorers would 
have written sonnets to her chin.»You know the kind I mean. 

If you will think for a moment about Miss Novak, you will 


thing 





Although they are great friends, neither anticipates wedding 


bells for a long time 


¥ 








Illustrating the 
Chin 


recall that chin. 
you experience a rush of warm sympathy for which any leading 
woman should be grateful. 

When it curls a bit and exhibits a whole flock of dancing 
little dimples, it provokes a smile—tempered by a tear. 


When it quivers delicately, uncontrollably, 


And when it freezes stark with terror—remember in 
“River’s End”’—it can express more horror and make your 
hair feel more stand-on-endish than most tragediennes can 
convey to you with their whole faces and hands. 

It is a very useful chin—and usually chins are about as 
useless as a hatpin would be to a bobbed haired girl. 

It was rather interesting to me to discover, in discussing her 
with several Hollywood authorities, that she has a marvelous 
reputation as a business woman and that she is one of the 
two highest priced leading women in pictures in the west. 
Colleen Moore is the other. 

That is partly of course because a lot of good leading women 
are now mediocre stars. 

But the fact remains that Miss Novak and 
little Colleen—now playing for Goldwyn in 
Rupert Hughes’ productions—have boosted the 
weekly pay check into the four figure class, and 
that such money is paid not only for ability but 
for popularity. 

I myself feel her charm. 

But I cannot quite understand it. 

Sitting across the luncheon table from her I 
tried to analyze it, to discover the why and 
wherefore of her success. 

She is medium tall, with a slim, girlish figure 
that adapts itself well to the straight-cut, heavy 
tweeds she affects. Her eyes are a rather light 
blue—Swedish blue—and._ not at all out of the 
ordinary, save perhaps for their expression, which 
is unusually sweet and placid. Her hair is a 
nondescript blonde. Her mouth is pretty and very 
expressive. But altogether she is the sort of a 
person you wouldn’t notice in a crowd. 

And yet—and yet— 

All the time your reason is establishing that 
very thing, her gentle, pervasive charm is seeping 
into your brain like the pale scent of narcissus. 
She registers in your brain not flashily, but deep- 
ly, so that you have no trouble in calling her dis- 
tinctly to mind. 

‘How long have you been in pictures?” I asked 
her, as we admired Alice Lake’s chic new gray 
frock across the aisle. (Continued on page 107) 





























When the newspapers are shy a picture ofa pretty woman Monday mornings they run 
one of Jane Novak above the rumor that she and Bill Hart are to be married soon 
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MAE MARSH 


JOU knew Mae Marsh was an artist, but you didn't know she 
was as expert at scene-painting as at acting and sculpting. 
Here she is, working on one of the cycloramic drops or her new 
stage play. “Brittie." As PHOTOPLAY was first to announce, 


she has temporarily deserted the silent for the spoken drama 





























(THERE are as many 
fine, sincere, artistic 
and enduring achieve- 
ments among American 
motion pictures as there 
are among American 
novels, musical composi- 
tions, paintings, or plays 
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The young new-comer is welcomed into the sacred midst of the seven older Arts 


‘We Offer No Apology 


By THE EDITOR 


OTION pictures have now reached a stage in their 

dévelopment where they are fully capable of stand- 

ing on their own feet and of entering into equal 

competition with the other contemporary forms of 
art. 

Too long has the silent drama been pampered and coddled 
like some puny.child that was too young and feeble to shift 
for itself, and therefore needed constant care and attention in 
order to survive the rigors of life. 

The self-appointed apologists and volunteer wet-nurses who 
are constantly prating of the infancy and inexperience of the 
cinema, and sending forth geysers of impassioned parts of 
speech in its defense, are no doubt actuated by a most com- 
mendable instinct for justice and fair play. But the truth is, 
that, by their attitude of toleration and patronage, they have 
done more harm than good. 

Their continual excuses for the screen’s shortcomings, their 
persistent apologies for the extreme youth of the films, and 
their specious explanations of why the producers have not made 
better pictures—all this has unconsciously worked against 
a just recognition and appreciation of the truly high status of 
cinematographic art; for it has focused attention on the 
screen’s errors and deficiencies, and, by inference, has dis- 
seminated the erroneous idea that motion-picture productions, 
as a whole, are inferior to the corresponding productions of 
the “older” arts. 

It is true, of course, that the silent drama, as an art medium, 
is young. But its youth lies solely in its medium. The sub- 
stance of motion pictures is founded on art forms, and moulded 
by art principles, which are centuries old, and which have 
long been understood and practised by mankind. 

Motion pictures are a synthetic, hybrid art—a combination 
of pictorial values, literary sequence, dramatic procedure, 
histrionic projection, and pantomime. 
basic elements, no new aesthetic ingredients. Fundamentally, 
they follow the same creative and structural lines as do all 
the other arts—literature, painting, music, drama and sculpture. 
The same material enters into them, the same mental processes 


They contain no new . 


govern them, and the same standards of appraisement apply 
to them. 

There is nothing really new about motion pictures except 
their technique and their mechanism. And once their technical 
difficulties had been mastered, and their mechanical problems 
solved, there was no reason whatever why they should not 
produce results fully as artistic and significant as those pro- 
duced through the media of the other arts. 

And this is exactly what has happened. Certain serious 
workers and investigators have succeeded in mastering this 
new technique; and motion pictures have actually produced, 
and are producing, their full quota of artistic and worth-while 
results—results which, gauged even by the most rigid and 
uncompromising of contemporary aestheiic standards, rank 
co-equal with the achievements of the other arts of. today. 


. F today.” Do not overlook this qualifying phrase; for 

a certain number of superficial critics have sought to 
discredit the art of the films, and to demonstrate its inherent 
inferiority as an art form, by comparing its present accomplish- 
ments with the art masterpieces of bygone days. 

It is, however, manifestly unjust to compare the present 
output of the screen with the art works of yesterday, unless 
one also compares the output of today’s music, literature and 
painting with the exalted masterpieces of the past. By such 
a comparison the other arts would suffer fully as much as the 
art of the screen. 

Obviously, therefore, the inferiority of motion pictures to 
the art works of other days is not a question of youth or of 
inexperience. The explanation is to be found in the very 
undercurrents of human evolution. 

There have always been cycles of aesthetic achievement, 
and recurrent golden ages of art creation. One epoch of 
history will be aesthetically sterile; another, prolific. The 
present age does not happen to be rich in the highest artistic 
production. 

Other great forces—commerce, science, invention, ethics— 
are now in the ascendency. Today there are no writers who 
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rank with Balzac, 
Shakespeare. 


Cervantes, Dante, Milton and 


Goethe, 
Our painting and sculpture are almost negligible 
arts when compared with the works of the Renaissance Titans 


—Giorgione, Titian, Veronese, Michelangelo, Leonardo and 
Donatello. And in music we have no composers who even 
remotely approach the stature of Bach, Beethoven, Schubert, 
Mozart and Brahms. 

Why, then, should the art of motion pictures be disqualified 
because it fails to measure up to the highest standards of 
the past? 

Another important consideration is this: certain countries, 
because of their age, their traditions and their cultural past, 
produce higher types of art than other countries. 

America is young, and she is still busy with the great 
problems of building and commerce. Therefore her arts are 
as yet inferior to the arts of certain older European countries. 
Consequently, it is inevitable that the art of the cinema in 
America—the only country where it has practically attained 
to mechanical and technical perfection—should fall short of 
the art achievements of Europe, just as our literature, our 
drama, our music and our painting fall short of the European 
standards. 

Such a condition in nowise reflects upon the motion pictures 
as an art, or upon our achievements in that medium. It 
merely indicates that Europe leads America in art creation. 

The vital point, however, is that, during the past two years 
or sO, our motion pictures have held their own with the other 
arts in America; and at the present moment they are pro- 
ducing fully as artistic results, and fully as high a percentage 
of such results, as any other art form in this country. 

For example, select at random any hundred recent American 
novels, or musical compositions, or paintings, or plays. Among 
them you will find just as many crude, trashy and utterly 
worthless productions as among any random hundred motion 
pictures. 

Moreover—and here is the point which the screen's apolo- 
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gists have apparently overlooked—you will find among the 
hundred motion pictures just as many fine, sincere, artistic 
and enduring achievements as among any of the other random 
art groups of a hundred. 

Only a very small number of the novels, or plays, or songs, 
or paintings, that are produced in this country during the 
course of a year, are genuine and lasting works of art. In 
fact, the vast majority of them are cheap and trivial. But you 
would not denounce our present art production by this worth- 
less majority. And yet motion pictures are, as a rule, criticized 
on just such a basis. 

The fair-minded and intelligent critic does not judge a 
nation’s literature by the average popular novel, or its painting 
by the average mediocre illustration, or its drama by the 
average commercial play. He gauges the esthetic capability 
of any art medium of a nation by its finest and highest 
accomplishments. And, gauged in this manner, the art of the 
cinema in America today is not inferior—either as a medium 
or in point of actual achievement—to the other arts. 

To enumerate the specific screen plays which bear eloquent 
witness to this fact is a task which anyone familiar with the 
cinema’s recent achievements is capable of performing. And 
after this has been done, let that person make a corresponding 
list of the truly great American novels, musical compositions, 
plays and paintings which have been produced in the same 
period of time. It will then be manifest that the art of the 
cinema stands in no need of gratuitous vindication or apologies; 
for these lists will be pretty evenly balanced. 

Therefore, let us call a hait on these futile excuses for the 
screen. Let us stop this silly defense of an art which needs 
no defense. And, above all, let us put an end to this untrue 
and patronizing insistence on the “youth” of motion pictures. 
Instead, let us judge the cinema as we judge the other arts— 
not by the average routine film, but by the truly fine and 
meritorious pictures which have been made and are con- 
tinuing to be made in a constantly increasing ratio. 


















































\ ) JE look down summer lanes on winter days, 


Photography 
by Rice, 
Los Angeles 


The MAGIC 
of the SCREEN 


By CLARENCE E. FLYNN 


We see the snow amid the summer's heat. 
Far lands are brought and laid before our gaze. 
The woodland stream runs by the city street. 
The light of noonday breaks the shades of night, 
And then is softened to the starlight’s sheen. 
The dawn and twilight mingle in our sight, 
Such is the fairy magic of the screen. 


HE heavy-hearted slip away from tears 
And find the gladness of a fleeting hour 

In fairer spaces and more peaceful years, 

Where is no dearth of laughter, sun, and flower. 

Youth sees the future. Age with faded eye 

Looks back in joy on many a vanished scene, 

And walks again among the days gone by. 

Such is the fairy magic of the Screen. 









































They're Married 


HEY have been engaged ever since the blonde and exquisite Alice Terry became the 

heroine of director Rex Ingram’s finest photoplays. She was a_ little. extra girl’ when he, 
then a promising young director, met her and gave her good parts in “The Four Horsemen of 
the Apocalypse” and then in “The Conquering Power.” It is said that when she became Mrs. 
Rex Ingram Alice Terry renounced all her stellar ambitions and is going to retire from the 
screen. We hope it is not true. Meanwhile—congratulations! 




































They gaze contemptuously at all strangers, 
with elevated brows and sneering nostrils 


AY what you will against those motion picture gentlemen 

whose occupational livery consists of puttees, riding- 

breeches and a sport skirt, and whose official totem 

is the megaphone—call them marplots and ganufs 
and varlets; accuse them of mayhem and massacre and piracy; 
denounce them as the sworn enemies of the good, the true and 
the beautiful. But, in all justice, you must give them credit 
for a colorful and fantastic imagination—for a rare and rococo 
originality—when it comes to the depiction of screen environ- 
ment. 

Already we have inspected the aesthetic life and the island 
life as conceived and projected by these Generalissimos of the 
Lot. Let us now turn our attention to the “society life” as 
it is revealed on the silver sheet. Here we have a. chimerical 
world of incredible and fascinating aspect—a world unlike 
anything which heretofore has been witnessed on land or 
sea—a world whose every inhabitant is possessed of wholly 
unique and original manners and modes of life. Not even 
in their palmiest and most passionate literary days did Charlotte 
Bronté or Mrs. E. D. E. N. Southworth—or even the feverish 
“Duchess”—produce a blue-blooded fiction wherein was por- 
trayed so amazing and singular type of “high life” as that 
which is encounfered in the average society film. 


T° begin with, in the exclusive social life of the screen 
there are no simple or monosyllabic names. The entire 
Four Hundred are equipped with compounded monikers, rein- 
forced with umlauts, accents and diereses. And not to possess 
a composite patronym sutured with hyphens and prefixed by a 
Van or two, is to belong to the incult rabble. 

The moment you are intreduced to a film character whose 
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Society 


HIS is the third cf 
a series of satirical 
articles on the different 
phasesof life as depicted 


in the motion pictures 


By 
WILLARD 
HUNTINGTON 
WRIGHT 


Decorations by 
RALPH BARTON 





name sprawls out over the screen like that of an old English 
syndicate of marmalade makers, you know at once that you 
are basking in the dazzling presence of the haut monde and 
are about to hobnob with the élite. 

Just how the social aristocrats of the silent drama support 
themselves in their apparent luxury is one of the most cryptic 
of directorial mysteries; for no member of the cinema’s exclu- 
sive set ever stoops to the vulgar practice of toil. True, some 
of the gentlemen have elaborate offices with Louis Quinz 
furnishings and Royal Bakhara rugs; but the only activity one 
ever surprises in these expensive commercial bureaus consists 
of the ingenue perching herself on the arm of the swivel chair 
and chucking the author of her being under the chin for the 
purpose of wheedling some favor from him. 


G OMETIMES a bold vampire undulates brazenly and un- 
announced into these sanctums, and indulges in a bit of 
blackmail; and now and then the juvenile heavy uses the 
inlaid desk to forge his father’s name to a $1,000,000 check 
with which to meet his gambling I. O. U.’s. But no labor is ever 
done or business transacted in these offices. Indeed, their 
owners have little time for so inelegant an occupation. The 
nabobs of film society are too busy diverting themselves and 
changing their clothes. 

Which brings us to what is perhaps the most conspicuous 
idiosyncrasy of the screen’s social life. It appears that the 


members of the fashionable set have created a new and > 


original mode of attire—to say nothing of their multifarious 
changes of costume. Each film aristocrat is, of necessity, a 
rapid change artist; and it is apparently an unpardonable breach 
of etiquette to be seen twice in the same habiliments. 
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Life in the Films 


The individual dress creations of the 
film’s socially elect need not detain us; 
but the general styles are worthy of 
note, due to their extraordinary diverg- 
ency from the current modes. For ex- 
ample, the evening clothes of the male 
aristocrat are adorned with miles of tape, 
an inch or more in width. 

Not only does the trimming cover the 
outside trouser seams, but it encircles the 
coat cuffs and terminates in a large 
fleur-de-lis figure extending nearly 
to the elbow. This tape likewise 
follows the line of the coat-collar, 
and plays a conspicuous decorative 
part in the configuration of the 
lapels, doing snappy figures-of-eight 
about the marble-shaped satin- 
covered buttons beneath. 

In short, wherever tape is usable, it 
is ‘used. 


HESE evening clothes of the film 

gentlemen are almost skin-tight; and 
the coat is cut so short in front that the 
white brocaded waistcoat (drawn in until 
it wrinkles across the midriff) is visible 
four inches below. Then there is the 
evening shirt with its pleats and self- 
figures; the black onyx buttons on the 


waistcoat; the wristlet-cuffs showing a full six inches; the 
bulging silk handkerchief in the outside breast pocket; the 
pendant fob with the huge scrolled monogram of gold, hanging 
down the right trouser leg; the metal suitcase for cigarettes 
protruding from the lower waistcoat pocket; and the wide 
black ribbon encircling the neck and flapping athwart the shirt 


bosom. 
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They nearly always fall in love 
with one of God's own noblemen 


the screen, the 








Moreover, special men- 
tion must be made of the 
white kid gloves which 
accompany this nocturnal 
attire. All male members 
of fashionable film society 
invariably wear white 
gloves with formal dress, 
no matter what the occa- 
sion—at their clubs and 
cabarets, at private and 
intimate gatherings, at 
soirees and dances and 
dinners. A cinema gentle- 
man would positively feel 
naked without his white 
gloves after sundown. 
They are his mark of dis- 

tinction, his badge of 
position, his social 
sine-qua-non. 


S for the ladies of film 
society,—it would ap- 
pear that their sartorial 
motto is: “Life is short— 
why not skirts?” For when 
it comes to public anatomic- 
al exposure, they leave little 
to the imagination. If one 


were to judge the dress of society women by the dramas of 
ineluctable conclusion would be that the 
feminine aristocrat—the woman of blue blood and distinction— 
goes about in the evenings practically in a state of nudity. 
There is something downright clinical about her attire. Her 
gown is little more than a diaphanous drapery, a mere con- 


cession, as it were, to the Occidental custom of physical 


decoration. 
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lorgnette in evidence. 



































Chucking the author of her being under the chin 


for the purpose of wheedling some favor from him 





UT no matter how scant or abbreviated may be the wearing 
apparel of the fashionable screen lady, there is always a 
“High Society” and lorgnettes are 
indissolubly associated in the average director’s mind, with the 
result that the social life of the films is one long succession of 


these optical appliances. 

A lorgnette to a motion pic- 
ture matron is what puttees are 
to the director himself, what a 
bamboo cane is to Mr. Chaplin, 
what hair-pants are to the 
“movie” cowboy. 

The lorgnette, in the society 
dramas of the screen, is used 
exclusively for the purpose of 
inspecting persons who have 
just arrived upon the scene; for 
one of the dominating character- 
istics of feminine aristocrats of 
the films is their studied and 
aggressive hauteur. They gaze 
contemptuously at all strangers, 
with elevated brows and sneer- 
ing nostrils; and whenever any- 
one is presented to them (even 
in their own homes) they hoist 
the lorgnette, and coolly, slowly, 
and with infinite disdain, inspect 
the person from head to foot 
and back again before acknowl- 
edging the introduction. 

And we find this same 
arrogant and glacial condescen- 
sion (Continued on page 113) 
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JANE EYRE—Ballin-Hodkinson 


Ts film may not be a masterpiece. At any rate, 
it has no log jam, ice-flow, chase or chariot race. But 
we found it the most restful thing we have seen in many 
months, and one of the most quietly charming. You know 
the story by Charlotte Bronté. You have, in fact, doubt- 
less seen it on the stage, and several times before in the 
films. Here is the real “Jane Eyre” that Miss Bronté 
meant when she wrote. Hugo Ballin, who is an artist 
before he is a moving picture director} has painted beautiful 
pictures with a consummately quiet brush; and, if dramatic 
punches are few and far between, we think that you will 
forgive him. 

Actors behave so that you never know whether they are 
acting or not. His wife, the lovely Mabel Ballin of the 
liquid eyes and expressive brow, plays Jane delightfully. 

Norman Trevor, as Mr. Fairfax Rochester, is perfect. 
Others are competent. Mr. Ballin deserves much credit and 
well-filled theaters for this delightful family film. 











WOMAN'S PLACE —First National 


OHN EMERSON, Anita Loos and Constance Talmadge 

combine to make this a picture that ranks very close 

to 100 per cent as entertainment. The Emersons provide 

a story that is both original and highly amusing, and Miss 

Talmadge provides herself; and the result will delight every- 

one except those people who go to the movies to cure their 
insomnia. 

“Woman’s Place” proves that woman’s place is wherever 
she is needed—in the home, in politics or in the heart of a 
lonely man. It has a quaint idea, and Emerson and Loos 
succeed in sliding across some wicked satire in their sub- 
titles. The consistent Constance is her old roguish self, 
and she receives excellent support from Kenneth Harlan, 
as a refined political boss, and Hassard Short as the young 
social lion with the one-button cutaway and the one-way 
brain. “Woman’s Place” is well directed, well photographed, 
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THEODORA—Goldwyn 


“"T*HEODORA,” the latest importation from Italy, is a 

screen version of Ringling’s Five Ring Circus, with 
a few extra rings thrown in. In attempting to describe 
it adequately, one looks in vain for suitable superlatives. 
All the old ones have been used up on spectacles like “The 
Queen of Sheba,” but “Theodora” so far eclipses these in 
point of genuine magnificence as to render the reviewer 
inarticulate. It literally knocks one’s eye out. There are 
so many people involved in the big scenes that the casual 
spectator is moved to wonder whether there is any truth in 
the stories that are now going around about the tremendous 
depopulation in Europe. 

However, there is a catch in the picture. As is the case 
with so many productions that are designed on this ex- 
pensive scale, the dramatic interest is subordinated to the 
spectacular effect; while you are marveling at the splendor 
of the picture you may lose track of the superb story. The 
heroine of the Sardou drama, Theodora, is the wife of 
Justinian, Emperor of Rome during the final days of the 
mighty Empire. Even though Theodora is the first lady 
of the land, a regular human heart beats in her breast and 
she yearns for love. Her husband, the Emperor, is old and 
cold, and so she is forced to turn to Andreas, a young and 
sympathetic revolutionist. Rita Jolivet, as Theodora, is 
stately and pictorially effective, but the chief acting honors 
go to Ferrucio Biancini, who plays Justinian, and who 
possesses a sense of restraint that is usually lacking in Latin 
movie actors. The director of the picture, who deserves 
most of the credit, bears the flowery name, Commendatore 
Arturo Ambrosio. 
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PHOTOPLAY’S SELECTION 
of the SIX BEST 
PICTURES of the MONTH 


JANE EYRE 
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WOMAN'S PLACE 
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THEODORA 


THE SIN FLOOD 
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DANGEROUS CURVE AHEAD 


e 


THE SHEIK 





THE SIN FLOOD—Goldwyn 


T is a photoplay you will wish to see, and, seeing, you will 

remember. One hesitates to say the obvious things in 
connection with it. It is drama, with a beauty and dignity 
that does not stoop to the melodramatic at any time. 
Locked in an air-tight bar-room, while a flood surges over 
the Mississippi town, is an odd assortment of human beings 
who can live only until the oxygen in the air is exhausted. 
Among them we find an unfrocked minister, played in 
masterful manner by James Kirkwood; the bar-keeper, who 
has stolen his wife; a successful cotton broker, Richard 
Dix, and the girl he has deserted, Helene Chadwick; a 
tramp; an actor; riffraff from life’s wreckage called to 
face death together. 

Those who believe that massive sets and thousands of 
“extras” are necessary to the photoplay of the day, that 
“Action!” must be the watchword, that a vast expenditure 
of money or the “Made in Europe” trademark makes for 
success in this field, will do well to see this intense, master- 
ful drama, unfolding for the most part in one bare room, 
with but seven or eight members to the cast 

Frank Lloyd, with “Madam X” and many other successes 
to his credit, directed this filmization of Henning Berger’s 
“Synafloden.” His skilled touch is not unlike that of the 
late George Loane Tucker. 

James Kirkwood does the greatest work of his entire 
career, but the other players have parts of almost equal 
importance, and play them well. 

Here is a photoplay for the entire family, an exquisite 
bloom in a desert of mediocrity. 











DANGEROUS CURVE AHEAD—Goldwyn 


HaAvins settled the tragedy of motherhood in conclusive 
fashion, Rupert Hughes turns his attention to another 
phase of the great American home life, and focuses the 
lens of his camera upon the vicissitudes of a young married 
couple. ‘Dangerous Curve Ahead” is the result. Viewed 
as entertainment, it ranks with “The Old Nest.” The 
harrowing experiences of Harley Jones and his bride, Phoebe, 
will strike responsive chords in the heart of every normal 
person who has ever had occasion to murmur those two 
wonderful and terrible words, “I do.” These young people 
both possess the usual quota of human faults and virtues; 
they love, marry, have children, and pay the grocer’s bill 
in the usual healthy way. Finally, the inevitable third 
person appears on the scene and makes an attempt to wreck 
the happy home. It is at this point that Mr. Hughes almost 
sails into dangerous waters and almost forsakes the realms 
of reality for the realms of melodrama to supply a theatrical 
climax for a story that needs nothing of the kind. 





THE SHEIK—Paramount 


ERE is romance. Red-hot. If you read the story 

you will go to see the filmization. If you haven't, you 
will go anyway. This is popular entertainment—that and 
nothing more. But that is enough. The best-selling story 
by E. M. Hull, scoffed at by the higher-browed critics, 
but read and re-read by two-thirds of the women in this 
country, has been made into a very exciting, very old- 
fashioned photoplay. 

It’s the old-time adventure, much more artistically pre- 
sented than formerly, but still just a glorified movie. The 
exquisite Agnes Ayres as Diana, the English heroine, and 
Rudolph Valentino in the title role, perform their parts 
splendidly. George Melford’s direction is, as usual, compe- 
tent but not unusual. You should see this if you aren't 
too weary to imagine that you might have been Diana and 
The Shetk living their desert romance. 
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RIP VAN WINKLE—Hodkinson 


Washington Irving’s immortal classic has been screened 
in a most artistic and delightful manner, with Thomas 
Jefferson, whose father first brought fame to the rdéle of 
the incorrigible but lovable Rip, assuming the screen 
characterization. You will enjoy every moment of it, 
if you number yourself among the young of heart, 
whether your age be eight or eighty. 





ALF’S BUTTON—Hepworth—First National 


A film from Britain, and a novel one. It’s about the 
Tommy who, when he rubs a button on his coat, sum- 
mons a genii named Eustace, who can give him whatever 
he wants. He wants fine clothes and harems and a box 
at the opera. Leslie Henson, playing Alf, indulges in 
some delicious comedy. Alma Taylor, a fine actress, is 
Alf’s sweetheart. The best of the British films so far. 





THE CASE OF BECKY—Realart 


This picture narrowly misses being one of the Six 
Best Pictures of PHotopLay’s month. And we can’t tell 
you just where it misses, or how, or why. The direction 
is able; Constance Binney gives an amazingly accurate 
performance of Becky, the bad, and Dorothy, the good, 
in this story of dual personality. There is suspense in 
it, and climax. Glenn Hunter is splendid. 


Magazine 


HIS NIBS—Exceptional 


Charles (Chic) Sale brings a new face and a new 
personality to the screen. His first photoplay suggests 
his ever-popular vaudeville act in that he assumes seven 
distinct réles, all rural characters, and is, in short, the 
whole show himself. It is amusing and unquestionably 
different. There is a place for this actor on the screen. 
He is as individual as Charles Ray or Charles Chaplin. 


TWO MINUTES TO GO—First National 


Having tried his hand at every known variety of sport, 
Charles Ray now turns to football, and appears as a 
college gridiron hero in “Two Minutes to Go.” The re- 
sults are disappointing, for, while Mr. Ray himself is 
satisfactory, his surroundings are far from convincing as 
a depiction of the dear old college life. Moreover, his 
story is foolish and unexciting. 





THE WONDERFUL THING—First National 


Norma Talmadge’s admirers, and most of us belong 
to that class, will view her latest production with satis- 
faction. It is a filmization of the stage play of the 
same name, and while it offers no unusual situations, 
the star is pleasing and sincere. Mrs. Lydig Hoyt, the 
famous society leader, is most convincing. She possesses 
personal magnetism and charm. 











CONFLICT— Universal 


Priscilla Dean’s new picture starts with a punch and 
ends with a wallop, but the intervening space is long- 
drawn-out and dull. “Conflict” is well worth while, 
though, if only for the climax, in which Miss Dean rides 
a log through swirling rapids and makes faces at the 
waterfall that is waiting to receive her. The picture 
suffers from poor continuity, but the scenes are splendid. 
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THE SINGLE TRACK—Vitagraph 


Corinne Griffith’s latest shows her only in the first reel 
as her usual screen self, the dashing debutante. But the 
first reel is well worth seeing, because Corinne dances as 
Salome, simply attired in a costume composed chiefly of 
feathers. Then she goes west to see about a railroad. 
That’s where the title comes in. She has to fight for 
her rights, and she is ably assisted by Richard Travers. 





BAR NOTHIN’— Fox 


A cyclonic melodrama of the fast and furious West, 
Buck Jones is the fighting ranch foreman who shoots up 
the town right regular until Ruth Renick slides down a 
cliff into his life. The story at times bears some claim 
to logic, and Buck combines his daredevil stunts with a 
real histrionic ability. The blonde Miss Renick is most 
satisfactory as the heroine. It’s well titled! 


Photoplay Magazine 












NOBODY'S FOOL—Universal 


A most: scintillating starlet, Marie Prevost. She 
leaves her bathing suit at home, and fares forth into the 
wilds to get next to Nature. Traps a woman-hater, 
Harry Myers, and whether she finds him worth the 
struggle or not you can find out for yourself. Remember 
him as “The Connecticut Yankee?” You'll agree she is 
nobody’s fool. Neither is her scenario writer. 





LADYFINGERS—Metro 


Bert Lytell in a réle reminiscent of his Jimmy Valen- 
tine. It is probably the best of his recent releases. The 
plot has several unusual twists and though the climax 
is reached, really in the middle of the story, the re- 
maining reels have been handled in such a manner as 
to prevent an anti-climax. Ora Carew does some ex- 
cellent work opposite the star. 





MY LADY FRIENDS—First National 


Bringing some of the best of the stage comedies to 
the realm of the flickering Kleig lights, is the favorite 
pastime of Mr. and Mrs. Carter De Haven, and who in 
cameraland can do it better than they? Here’s a jolly 
mix-up, consisting of one virtuous husband, one sus- 
picious wife and three businesslike vampires. Guess who 
wins out, and then guess again. (Cont’d on page 120) 


Non-German 
Dictators 


——- cannot be put—by law—into the 
hearts of people. Righteousness cannot be 
legislated. But there are some folk who think 
that it can be. And they are the sponsors of 
compulsory censorship of motion pictures. 
The men upon this page are prominent censors. 
They, for a consideration, are quite willing to 
undertake the rather thankless job of making 
public morals one hundred per cent pure. One 
does not question their motives—no indeed !—but 
at times their methods seem a bit obscure. And, 
be it added, more than a bit hard to understand! 





George H. Cobb is one of the 


most newly appointed censors The Honorable Joseph 


in America. Only lately. and 
at Governor Miller's appoint- 
ment, has he taken his place 
in a New York City office. 
We hope that his bland 


expression 1s a good omen 


Levenson is Mr. Cobb's 
associate — also newly 
appointed. He was a 
ward leader before he 
became an arbiter of art 








This is Dr. Wilbur F. Crafts. He is the 
god-father of every movement that is 
both violently. and unpleasantly, religious 











Timothy J. Hurley, of 
Chicago, is one of the 
more seraphic of this little 
group. Jackie Coogan in 
half-socks might be edited 
out for indecent exposure 
—if Mr. Hurley were 
doing the censoring 


Harry L. Knapp is a better 
sport than the majority 
of his profession. He 
went at it with surprisingly 
keen intelligence for he 
travelled out to Universal 
City to see for himself 


Dr. Harry L. Bowlby. one of our nation’s most 
zealous workers, has tried his hand at estab- 
’ lishing Sunday blue laws, at bringing about 
National Censorship. and at being a Latter 
Day Saint. All three are fairly difficult tasks! 











A Game Girl 









Who was handicapped by too easy a start, who 
failed, and then fought her way back 


By ADELA ROGERS ST. JOHNS 


HERE must be people in the world who are not base- 
ball fans. 
Only I rarely ever meet any, so I'll have to write 
this story just as if the whole world loved a good 
ball game as much as I do. 

You all remember Merkle. 

Fred Merkle—first baseman for the 
better known as “Bonehead.” 

Sometimes a man is so supreme in his chosen line that his 
name becomes a synonym or an adjective. Titian is known 
to the 20th Century because of the color of his ladies’ hair. 
Paul Revere—Marconi—Romeo—you know what I mean. 

Likewise you could once say—you pulled a Merkle—or a 
bonehead. Take your choice. Because Mr. Merkle certainly 
won the tissue paper bathtub and the complete set of rubber 
knives and forks and the cut glass brassiere. 

In a game with the Chicago Cubs that would decide the 
National League pennant, Merkle forgot to touch second base 
when he brought in what should have been the winning run. 
Instead, that little oversight lost the ball game, the pennant 


New York Giants— 





and the chance to play the 
World Series. 

But “Bonehead Merkle” had 
so much—I can’t use the word 
I ought to but you know what 
I mean—so much grit, that 
he did play the next season. 
In spite of the Vesuvius of the 
bleachers and the bayonets of 
the sporting writers, who have 
to fill up their columns, he 
played baseball and good base- 
ball. He played better than 
he had ever played in his life 

So that by the end of the 
season, the American public- 
which is just as quick to hang 
garlands of laurels on a hit 
as showers of pop bottles 
on a boob play—said. 

“Come home, 
Freddy, all is 








forgiven.” 

That was 
eight years ago 
—and Merkle 
played until 
last year, when 
I suppose old age over- 
came him as it does all 
of us in time. 

But what I’m driving 
at is this—think of the 
thing it took for Merkle 
to come back. Think 
of the stamina, the grit. 
the cheerfulness 
and sheer courage 
it required to 
march out on that 
diamond day after 
day, with nothing 
between him and 
the rabid multi- 
tude but a few cubic feet of ether. Think of the 
chance of pulling another boot. Think of going 
to bat in a pinch under those circumstances. I 
tell you that will break the heart and soul of 
ninety-nine men in a hundred. It is worse than 
any physical danger. It requires more than 
physical courage. It demands moral courage of 
the highest order. 

I know of but one other person who has that 
same kind of sporting blood, who belongs in that 
peculiar niche in Fame’s Hall. And that is Lila 
Lee. 

My pet name for her is “Mrs. Merkle.” (By 
the way, if there happens to be a legal one, I offer 
her due apologies. It is purely a descriptive title.) 

I have told you all this long tale about the 
baseball hero, only because in no other way can 
I illustrate to you the thing that Lila Lee has 
done. 





Lila Lee as “*Cuddles."* This 
is the way she looked when 
she was taken from vaudeville 
at the age of fourteen and 
made a motion picture star 








Declared a failure as a star, Lila Lee did not quit. 





She 


stuck it out, gamely she did bits, ugly ones sometimes, 
until eventually, through sheer grit. she made good 


She is the Merkle of the movies. Let me show 
you why, and then you will understand why Lila 
Lee occupies a very real place in my heart as well 
as in my head. (Continued on page 109) 
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artist, has intensely interested all Holly- 
wood in an idea of his—something 
entirely new in motion picture making 

Everyone knows the enormous cost of 
sets; the difficulty involved in the making 
of proper backgrounds. Companies have 
traveled many thousands of miles to find 
suitable locations—motion picture corpora- 
tions have gone bankrupt over the filming 
of one special feature. 

Mr. Earle’s method will never supersede 
the actual building of sets, but there are 
many cases in which it can be used to 
advantage. For his sets consist of innumer- 
able paintings done on eighteen by twenty- 
four academy boards. By a method of 
double and triple exposure he is able to 
introduce real actors and actresses into these 
sets and, when the results are projected on 
the moving picture screen, and translated 
into terms of light, they look like real 
photographs 


Pr artist, has i EARLE, director and 








Mr. Earle’s studio—more like a Parisian artist's atelier than the work- 
shop of a motion picture director—is hung with a number of his “sets” 


All the romance and color of the orient is 
in this scene from **The Rubaiyat of Omar , 
Khayyam,” Mr. Earle's most ambitious 
picture. There is a splendid imaginative 
quality, a depth and beauty, that is found 
in some of the larger panels by Maxfield 
Parrish. One cannot help feeling that the 
photographer has gone back across the 
years to secure this effect. But Mr. Earle, 
with his bits of cardboard, knows better! 








It's hard for any woman—no matter 
how clever an actress she may be—to 
walk upa flight of stone steps that are 
painted on a small section of academy 
board. But with the assistance of Mr. 
Earle and his genius, the well nigh 
impossible has been attained. Living 
people stroll through his painted vistas, 
lean out of his painted windows. And 
itis all done with an amazing sense 


of loveliness and unbelievable realism 
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The Eands of Mary Nash, celebrated 
Sor their beauty, are an example of 
how proper treatment enhances nat 
ural charm. Miss Nash uses only Cutex 
in the care of her nails. She says: ©] 
don’t see how I ever tolerated having 
my cuticle cut—Cutex is so easy to use, 
so quick, and makes my nails look so 
well. I regard Cutex as a real toilet 
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necessity.”* 


Do just two things— 
and your nails will 














Baron de Meyer Photo 


look professionally manicured 


LL that made manicuring slow 

and difficult has been done away 
with. You con’t have to soak your 
nails—you don’t have to cut the cu- 
ticle. Just work carefully around the 
nail base with an orange stick dipped 
in Cutex Cuticle Remover; thenrinse, 
and the hard, dry edges of dead skin 
will simply wipe away. 
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Then you are ready for the polish. 
If you are in a special hurry, Cutex 
Liquid Polish will give you a particu- 
larly brilliant shine—instantaneousl, 
and without buffing. But if you are 
doing a more leisurely manicure, you 
will probably wish first to burnish 
yournails lightly withoneofthe other 
marvelous Cutex Polishes, which for 
convenience come in Paste, Cake, 
Powder and Stick form. Then appl: 
a light coat of Liquid Polish. 

You can torm no idea of how quick 
and easy Cutex has made manicuring 
until you have given it a trial. 

This very minute before you for- 
get, sit down and send for a Cutex 








wt 


Introductory Set. In the cunning little 
box of black and rose—-so smart and 
taking in itself—you will find samples 
of everything you need for manicur- 


ing this new way—with a book of 


instructions. 

Follow the directions and give 
yourself a complete Cutex manicure. 
It will seem like a miracle to you. 
However ragged you may have made 
the cuticle by cutting, Cutex Cuticle 
Remover willleave itsmoothandeven 
And you willagree that you have never 
used a polish trom which you get as 
quick, lasting and brilliant a shine as 
trom any one of those provided by 
Cutex. 


Cutex sets in three sizes 
Tomany thousands of people, a Cutex 
Set is now an absolute toilet necessity. 
You can buy them in three sizes, at 
Soc, at $1.50 and at $3.00. Or each 
preparation can be had separately at 
35c. At all department stores in the 
United States and Canada. 


Northam Warren, 
Dept. 701,114 West 17th Street, 
New York City. 


Name— 
Street —___ 


City and State pas 4 





The quickest, easiest 
manicure 





First dip the end of 
the orange stick in 
Cutex Cuticle Re- 
mover, work care- 
Sully around the nai! 
base, then rinse. The 
hard dry edges of 
dead cuticle will sim- 
ply wipe away. 





Spread the Polish on 
the soft part of the 
hand and burnish by 
passing thenailslight- 
ly over it—or, if you 
avant a still quicker, 
brighter lustre, coat 
each naillightly with 
Cutex Liquid Polish. 


Introductory set—now 


only 15c 


Contains besides the samples of Cutex 
Cuticle Remover, Powder Polish, Cuti- 
cle Comfort, emery board and orange 
stick, alittle bottle ofthe marvelous new 
Liquid Polish exactly what every wom- 
an wants for an instantaneous, dazzling 
polish. Address Northam Warren, 114 
West 17th Street, New York, or, if you 
live in Canada, Dept.701, 200 Mountain 
Street, Montreal, 
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The Unrecognized Drew 


Introducing Georgie Drew Mendum, cousin 






of the celebrated Barrymores, Ethel, John, 
and Lionel, and niece of John Drew 


By MARY MORGAN 


circles that know 





N 

her well, Georgie Drew 

Mendum is_ regarded 

as one of the cleverest 
of the Drews. Some per- 
sons, over cups of loquacity ‘ 
stimulating after dinner : 
coffee, pronounce her the 
cleverest of them. Save in 
those circles she is still The 
Unrecognized Drew. 

It were idle to deny her 
cleverness, or to minimize 
her resemblance to that 
unique and brilliant family 
whence she sprung. She 
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has the facile, flashing, f 
sometimes stinging wit, of : 
the Drews, that which i 
causes the bon mots of . 
Louise Drew, daughter of 
John Drew, to be quoted b 
in the Twelfth Night and ‘a 
the Sixty Clubs, and the 
words of Ethel Barrymore 
to pass into headlines, as, iF 
for instance, Miss Barry- ‘ 
more’s summary of Maxine a 
Elliott’s beauty. “She is f 
the Venus de Milo with s 
arms.” ; 
She has the full, Drew k 


eyes and employs them ac- 
the 


cording to 
methods, 


Drew 
the methods, in 
the main, of comedy. Too b 
there is a hint of the Drew a 


characteristic that still in- 
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was seventeen and she had 
three children. They kept 
her busy in a constant re- 


hearsal of life. And she 
died while we were very 
young.” 


Louise Drew chose for a 
husband Charles Mendum, 
then a theatrical manager. 
Their abode was Boston. 
That was the abode of the 
child, Georgie Drew Men- 
dum, although as others of 
that family she was born 
in Philadelphia. ‘“Grand- 
mother would never have 
forgiven any of us if we 
had been born in any other 


city,” says Ethel Barry- 
more. 
At two Louise Drew 


Mendum’s daughter evinced 
a trait to which we will 
give the name firmness of 
will or tenacity of purpose. 
Noting it her father be- 
stowed upon her an after 
christening title. 

“Let us call her Budge 
because she won't,” he said, 
a suggestion that has been 
adopted by the Drew fam- 
ily unto the last ramifica- 
tion. 

At four she displayed the 
spirit of comedy which 
after a decade or more was 
to register in the apprecia- 














heres in her cousin Ethel, 
of dragging speech. Yet 
she delivers her speeches 
with all the propulsive 
power of her cousin Louise 
Drew, and the significant pauses of her “Uncle Jack.” John 
Drew, schooled of Augustin Daly, had learned perforce, as 
all that eminent manager’s eminent actors learned, the empha- 
sis and the suspensive value of the pause. 

Physically she bears no challenging resemblance to the 
present generation of the old and esteemed family of actors. 
By one of the caprices of capricious nature she is of physique 
and physical traits more like her aunt, Georgie Drew Barry- 
more, than is that gifted comedienne’s daughter, Ethel Barry- 
more. A few ancient folk, last leaves on the nearly bare tree 
of other generations, find in her facial resemblance and man- 
nered reminiscence of her grandfather, John Drew. Visible 
in her, they assert, are the rounded profile and the engaging 
insouciance of the ancestor who was an Irish singing comedian, 
a Billy Scanlan of his long gone time, and who returned from 
a trip around the world in time to help his distinguished wife 
to manage the Arch Street Theater in Philadelphia and re- 
trieve its fortunes. Mrs. Drew often looked fixedly at large 
eyed Georgie and said, “Child, you’re very much like your 
grandfather. Very.” 

Miss Mendum is the daughter of Louisa Drew, whom, the 
casual minded say, was “the only one of Mrs. John Drew’s chil- 
dren who never went on the stage.” Her daughter corrects 
this impression by a characteristic speech. 

“My mother was on the stage, but only for a few minutes. 
She had evinced comedy gifts. But she married when she 
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She has all the wit and the charm of her famous 
family, though she is not quite so well-known. 
Hers are the full Drew eyes and the slow speech 


tive consciousness of Joseph 
Jefferson. For after her 
debut in the usual maid’s 
part, with Annie Russell in 
“Catherine,” a debut which 
was followed by small parts in her Uncle Jack’s company in 
“Richard Carvel” and “The Tyranny of Tears,” Joseph Jeffer- 
son selected her as his leading woman in a company made up 
largely of members of his own family. She was Dot in the 
“Cricket on the Hearth” and Lydia Languish in “The Rivals.” 

The venerable actor discovered one night that she had the 
family assertiveness and will to command in a crisis. She 
came off the stage one night during a performance of “The 
Rivals,” and found Mr. Jefferson sitting in the wings, spend- 
ing a wait in amiable chat. 

“T wish you wouldn’t talk in my scenes,” she flashed. 

The venerable actor rose a little stiffly from his camp chair. 
Awed members of the company awaited rebuke of his childish 
censor. Instead he said: “You are quite right, my child. I 
shouldn’t like it myself. I won’t do it again.” Tradition of 
one honored family was making obeisance to another. 

She went on a road tour in “The Secret Dispatch” and 
with “Would You for Five Millions?” She rejoined her uncle 
in “The Mummy and The Humming Bird” and was with Ethel 
Barrymore in “Cousin Kate.” As Tessie Rode in “Glad of It,” 
she made a strong impression upon both public and author. 
Clyde Fitch declared he would write a part for her that would 
establish her for all time, or approximately that period. The 
author died untimely and Miss Mendum was one of those 
players whose ambitions were nipped by his premature passing 
She was one of Clyde Fitch’s dramatic widows. (Cont.on pagezoz ) 
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The Favorite of Two Continents 





Today- 


women who for years 


had streaked, faded or 


7 . . 
uUNDCCOMING hair are 


frankly telling their 


friends the secret of 
their IMPROVED 
APPEARANCE. 





False notions and old-fashioned methods of hair dyeing have passed away, thanks to the discov- 
ery of the new art of Hair Tinting by Dr. Emile, Physician-Scientist of Pasteur Institute, Paris. 


Today, women of refinement consider Inecto Rapid with the same frank acknowledgment 
that they do other articles on their toilet table. There is no more prejudice against Tinting 
with Inecto Rapid than there is against the use of face powder or cosmetics. 


Women praise INECTO RAPID instead of being secretive about it—because hair tinting 
with Inecto Rapid is truly a scientific and fashionable success. 


Inecto Rapid applications are made at the leading hairdressing 
In New York, you will find it used in 
the Plaza, Commodore, Biltmore, Waldorf-Astoria, Pennsylvania, etc. 


salons throughout the world. 


Just fill out coupon and mail today. 


INECTO RAPID is sold under the following specific guarantees: 


To produce a color that cannot be dis- 
tinguished from the natural color 
under the closest scrutiny. 
Not to cause dark streaks following 
successive applications. 
To maintain a uniform shade over a 
period of years. 

To be harmless to hair or growth. 

Not to make the texture of the hair 
coarse or brittle and not to cause 
breakage. 


SEND NO MONEY 


6. 


8. 


9. 
10. 


We will send you full details of 


INECTO RAPID and our “Beauty Analysis Chart” to enable you 


to find the most harmonious and becoming shade for your hair. 


INECTO, Inc., Laboratories 


Laboratories—PARIS, LONDON, BRUSSELS, MILAN, MADRID 


818 SIXTH AVENUE, 
NEW YORK 


Never to cause too dark a color through 
inability to stop the process at the 
exact shade desired. 

To color any head any color in 15 
minutes. 

To be unaffected by permanent waving, 
salt water, sunlight, rain, perspiration, 
shampooing, Russian or Turkish Baths. 
Not to soil linens or hat linings. 


To produce delicate ash shades hereto- 
fore impossible. 
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Every advertisement in PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE is guaranteed. 











, WB »apame 
The Billboards y e By UREATERY 
of Berlin 


\ THEN Herr Dinkleblatz comes bustling 
home from the office and tells Frau Dinkle- 
blatz to hurry along the frankfurters and 

sauerkraut and to wash little Ludwig’s face so that 

they won’t miss the first show at the picture-house 
around the corner, it is because he has seen a big 
feature announced with a poster similar to those 
reproduced (from Das Plakat) on this page. We 
can only wonder what our Censors would say if 
they were used on our billboards to exploit the 

“alarming invasion” of this country by—as far as 

we know, some half-dozen—-German films. 


SUMURON 


LOBOS FL vee LOBITSC4 REE -MLASSE 


PPER right- hand corner— the famous 


Fa Fit. oe chopping scene from Madam DuBarry, the 
ZA ‘Z ye / film that we called Passion. Above at the 
eh = « left—a difficult step in The Dance of Death 


: Center— Lubitsch’s Sumurun, with Pola Negri 
on ri in the hauptrolle. Above—The Island of 
FORJTENDAM,, OLDs‘CHMOT 


Happiness: population 2; flora, daisies, pine- 
apples and cabbage; boat runs every hour. 
Left—the hymn and her of **Hate. 


M 276.DIR. SIEGBERT % 
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What do they think when 
they leave your parties ? 
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Y, oh, my, I was never so bored in my life,” 
or ‘Well, didn’t we have a jolly time! 
Those folks certainly know how to entertain.”’ 


The answer is in the kind of entertainment you 
provide. Follow this suggestion— 


Play cards for wholesome recreation 


and you will find everybody helping to make the evening 
pleasant for everybody else. The most backward people 
will enter into the spirit of a card game as if they had 
known each other for years. The informal folks will be 
calling each other by their first names before the evening 
isover. And they’llali be glad to come to your house again 
whenever you say the word. 


Send for these books: 


**The Official Rules of Card Games’”’ giving complete rules 
for 300 games and points for better playing, and ‘*How to 
Entertain with Cards’’, a 48-page book of interesting sug- 
gestions. Check these and other books wanted on cou- 
pon write name and address in margin below and mail 
with required postage stamps to 


The U. S. Playing ¢ 





‘ard Co., Dept. U-3, Cincinnati, I 


Manufacturers of 


BICYCLE 


PLAYING CARDS 


(Also Congress Playing Cards. Art Backs. Gold Edges.) 
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‘500 at a Glance 


THE PACK—Two-hand, 24-card pack, A (high) 
to 9 (low); three-hand, 32 cards, A to 7; four-hand, 
42-card pack, A to 4, (omitting two 4’s); five-hand, 
regular 52-card pack; six-hand, 61-card pack, with 
11 and 12 spots; plus Joker if desired. 

PLAYERS—Two to six; a good three-hand game. 
Four, six, and five-hand are partnership games—four 
hand, 2 against 2; six-hand, three pairs of partners. 
In five-hand, successful bidder calls any one player 
as his partner for that hand; or he may designate 
one partner on bid of six or seven, and two partners 
on higher bid; or he may call holder of a certain card 
for his partner, but holder of card makes no 
announcement until card called for falls in play. 

RANK OF CARDS—Trump suit: Joker (when 
used) high; 2 (right bower); J of same color (left 
bower); A, K, Q, 10,9, etc. Other suits: A, K, Q, 
J, 10, 9, ete. 

CUTTING—Cut for deal. Low deals—ace low. 

DE: ALING—Deal 3 cards to each player, then for 
a “‘widow”’ lay 2 cards face down on the table, (3 if 
Joker is used) then deal 4 cards to each player,then 3. 

OBJECT OF GAME—To take tricks. Bidder, (or 
partners), must take full number of tricks bid. Ad- 
versaries score each trick they take. 

MAKING TRUMP—Beginning at dealer’s left, 
each has one chance to bid or ‘‘pass.’’ Bids are made 
to take a certain number of tricks, with a named suit 
as trumps; or to take them without a trump. Form 
of bid is: ‘*‘six clubs’; ‘‘eight diamonds,"’ etc. Six | 
tricksis lowest bid. Whenall pass, cardsare bunched | 
and deal passes toleft. In some localities, if no one 
bids, the hands are played ‘‘no-trump * without 
using “‘widow’’; each trick taken scores 10; and there 
is no ‘‘set back.’ 


AVONDALE SCHEDULE 











Tricks 6 7 S 9 10 
Spades 40 140 240 340 440 
Clubs 60 160 260 360 460 
Diamonds 80 180 280 380 480 
Hearts 100 200 300 400 500 
No Trump 120 220 320 420 520 





IRREGULAR BIDDING—In partnership | 
games, if any player bids out of turn, his bidis void, | 
and his partner loses right to bid that deal. | 

DISCARDING—Highest bidder takes ‘‘widow”’ | 
then discards to ten cards, and leads any card. 

PLAY—Beginning at bidder’s le ft each player 
must follow suit, if possible; othe rwise trump or dis- 

card. Winner of trick leads for next. On‘ ‘no-trump” 
bid, the hand is played without trumps, with Joker 
as highest card of al!; but Joker may not be played 
to another's lead if holder can follow suit. Player who 
leads Joker names the suit that shall be played toit. 

IRREGULARITIESIN PLAY—Failure tofollow 
suit, when able to do so, is a revoke. When revoke | 
is proved, hands are abandoned. If adversary of | 
bidder revokes, bidder scores full amount of his bid; | 
side in error scores nothing. If bidder revokes, he | 
is set back full amount of his bid, and adversaries | 
score any tricks they already have taken, 

SCORING—If bidder takes number of tricks bid, | 
he scores amount bid as per Avondale Schedule, but 
no more, except when he takes all ten tricks. For 
this he scores 250, if his bid was for less. Adversaries 
score 10 for each trick they take. 

SET BACK—If bidder fails to ‘“‘make”’ his bid, the 
number of points bid are deducted from his previous 
score. If set back before he has scored anything 
or for more points than he has scored, he is ‘‘in the 
hole’ (indicated by drawing a ring around the minus 
amount). Partners are ‘‘set back’’ together. 

GAME—Game is 500. If more than one player 
scores game onsame hand, and one of them is bidder, 
bidder wins. If neither is bidder, player first winning 
enough tricks to make his score 500 wins. 


FIVE HUNDRED FOR TWO 


When 2 play Five Hundred, 33 cards may be used 
anda third hand dealt, besides usual ‘‘widow”’. This 
“‘dead’”’ hand must not be touched. Its purpose is 
to make bidder speculate as to location of cards 
and make high bids possible. 


pet full rules and hints on 
Pla see ‘*The Official Rules 
ard Games” or ‘‘Six Pop- 
oO Games’”’ offered below. 




















‘HOW To! 
ENTERTAIN 



















=> “Official Rules 
y of CardGames”” 

300 games. 250 pages. 20c. 
“Six Popular Games” 
Auction, Cribbage, P ~~ hs 


“*How to Entertain with Conde.” 














cards. 
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card 


Suggestions for parties and clubs. 6c. 
“Card Tricks.”? Mystifying tricks that 
can be done with a deck of 
“Fortune Telling with Playing Cards.’’ 
How to tell fortune wth a regular deck of 


8. 


“Card Stunts for Kiddies.” Amusing and in- 

structive kindergarten lessons. Not card games but 
pasteboard stunts, using old cards as bits of board. 

All6é oe 40c. Write Name and Address in margin ond 





It Happens—In The Movies 
ILLIAM S. HART, in “O'Malley of the Mounted,” enters 
the presence of his superior officer, and salutes. The 
salute starts with a real military snap but ends with a graceful 
wave of the hands. M. C. M., Chicago, IIl. 


That Was The Miracle 
N Episode Number 1 of the serial, “The Miracle of the 
Jungle,” just before the hero recovers from his fight with 
the lion, he is seen with long scratches in his face and shoulder; 
but a few minutes later when he is looking into the Pool of 
Life, there are no traces of the injuries. 
Q. B., Bryn Mawr, Pa. 


Movie Mommers 
HE day his wife (Helene Chadwick) presents him (Richard 
Dix) with their first born, in “Dangerous Curve Ahead,” 
he is given a day off by his office. But when he returns home 
half an hour later, his wife is all dressed up and entertaining 
five or six other ladies, who are “making over” the baby. 
EpNA Wo tp, San Diego, Cal. 


Leave It To ’Gene 

N Eugene O’Brien’s picture, “Gilded Lies,” the two men in 

the cabin are able to see through a snowed-up window, and 
at a distance through a blinding blizzard the form of a man 
quite a way off 

Before the men inside can get into their coats, a matter of 
a few seconds, O’Brien opens the door and enters. Snappy 
work, eh? Mrs. C. B. Brooks, Somerville, Mass. 


They Undoubtedly Do 
ONWAY TEARLE, in “Society Snobs,” is a waiter at the 
Ritz. He is posing as a duke. Pays his own expenses 
and everything, and later is installed in a wonderful suite of 
rooms. Why don’t waiters at the Ritz own pleasure yachts? 
Miss H., Cowden, IIl. 


An Artist To His Finger Tips? 
HARLIE RAY plays the part of a country boy in the 
picturization of James Whitcomb Riley’s poem, “Ole 
Swimmin’ Hole.” He keeps a diary of his own and in his 
own style, yet when a close-up of him writing is shown, his 
fingernails are as nicely manicured as any nobleman’s you 
ever saw. C. B. A., Greenville, Texas. 


Old Stuff 

N “The Fighter,” a girl and a young man are supposed to 

have fallen from a canoe, into the water. Conway Tearle, 
the hero, had left the scene, but was called back immediately. 
Upon his arrival the girl’s hair was perfectly dry, and the 
young man had on the same clothes, and was comfortably dry. 
A doctor was on the scene at once, even though the camp was 
out in the wilds Mrs. B. F. C., Indianapolis, Indiana. 


It Wore Well 

NOTICED this in that splendid picture, “The Four Horse- 

men of the Apocalypse.” 

As Julio Desnoyers, Rudolph Valentino wore the same tweed 
suit at the reading of Madariaga’s will in Argentina that he 
had on in a scene in Paris five or six years later. 

K. S. R., Wilmington, Delaware. 
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al (9 Why-Do ‘They "7 
Do-lt 


=< Your observation will be listed among the indictments of carelessness on 
| , the part of the actor, author or director. 


Title Reg. U. S. Pat Off OVE rie Meee j 

] HIS is YOUR Department. Jump right in with your contribution. ig IN 
What have you seen in the past month, that was stupid, unlifelike, | if! 
ridiculous or merely incongruous? Do not generalize; confine your \ ' 
remarks to specific instances of absurdities in pictures you have seen. Ws Hi} | 
n 











Lessons In—Well, Not Love 
ENNETH HARLAN, Connie’s leading man in “Lessons 
in Love,” places his hand—gently on another man’s face 
and pushes him. Of course he falls—but backwards. Yet, 
when he gets up, he has a most beautiful “shiner” and a lip 
that would do credit to a prize fighter. 
G. E., Dalton, Mass. 


It Was A Great Piciure, Anyway 
N the beginning of Charlie Chaplin’s latest, “The Idle 
Class,” a title reads: “The summer season, etc.” Yet 
you see the beautiful Edna Purviance getting off a train, 
wrapped in a huge sealskin coat. At the hotel you see the girls 
in light dresses. ADELE ROLLAND, New York City. 


Censored, Perhaps 
N “Whizz Bang,” yes, a comedy—the heroine falls into a 
deep puddle of muddy water; the villain follows. In the 
next scene, they are both clean and dry. Why didn’t they 
emerge good and dirty as you or I would do? 
SCHUYLER SANFORD, Hollywood, Cal. 


I’d Hate To Think That 
HEN Marguerite Clark jumps off the train in “Easy to 
Get,” she carries only a small week-end bag, and is 
wearing one—one—count em—small hat. She takes refuge in 
the Professor’s cottage. When she leaves next morning,. lo 
and behold she has changed her hat. Did the Prof. keep a 

supply of hats for unexpected visitors? 
M. E. M., 





Boston, Mass. 


We Have Always With Us—The Papers 
N “The Golden Snare,” Bram rescues the baby from the 
burning boat, and nothing but the baby. When Cecelie— 
the same baby—has grown up, she is shown treasuring a chest 
of clothes and some Papers. I can understand her acquiring 
the clothes, but the Papers! How? When? Where? 
NorMA ENDER, Wyoming. 


Coiffures De Cinema 
AY ALLISON, in “The Cheater,” is first seen with her 
bobbed hair beautifully curled. Later she is wearing a 
sweet little bun, neatly twisted. 

In “The Man from Nowhere,” Elaine Hammerstein returns 
from a masquerade with her hair powdered as white as snow. 
When she is seen a second later, her hair is perfectly dark, 
and arranged differently. 

Lucite Harrison, New York, City, N. Y. 


Premature 
N Lionel Barrymore’s “Jim the Penman,’ Enoch Bronson 
and Jim Ralston leave the Bronson home on Christmas 
day to go to Bronson’s office. The calendar in the office is 
dated September 25th. G. M. L, Indianapolis, Ind. 


Evidently 

N “Three Musketeers,” Douglas Fairbank’s corking picture, 

when he returned the diamond buckle to Anne of Austria 
his shirtsleeves were tattered and torn from his strenuous 
activities. But when the Cardinal’s guards captured him and 
brought him before Richelieu, the sleeves were whole again. 
Did he change his shirt on the way? 

Ben Butss, Cleveland, Ohio. 











Keep That 


Wedding Day 


Complexion 


The blushing bride of today should be the 
blooming matron of tomorrow, retaining the 
charm of girlhood’s freshness to enhance 
radiant maturity. For bridal beauty should 
not fade, nor the passing of each anniversary 
be recorded on your face. 

Keep thi 


graced your wedding day, and you will keep 


schoolgirl complexion which 
your youth, With a fresh, smooth skin, no 


woman ever seems old. 


The problem of keeping such a complexion 


was solved centuries ago. The method is 


! ] 
) 


sim] the means within the reach of all. 


Cosmetic cleansing the secret 


To keep your complexion fresh and smooth 
you must keep it scrupulously clean. You 
can’t allow dirt, oil and perspiration to col- 
lect and clog the pores if you value clearness 
and fine texture. 

You can’t depend on cold cream to do this 
cleansing—repeated applications help fill up 
the pores. The best way is to wash your face 


with the mild, soothing lather blended from 


es 


palm and olive oils, the cleansers used by 
Cleopatra. 

Science has combined these two Oriental oils 
in the bland, balmy facial soap which bears 
their name. You need never be afraid of the 
effects of soap and water if the soap you use 


is Palmolive. 
How it acts 


The rich, profuse lather, massaged into the 
skin, penetrates the pores and removes every 
trace of the clogging accumulations which, 
when neglected, make the skin texture coarse 


and cause blackheads and blotches. 


It softens the skin and keeps it flexible and 
smooth. It freshens and stimulates, encour- 
aging firmness and attractive natural color. 
Oily skins won’t need cold creams or lotions 
after using Palmolive. If the skin is inclined 
to dryness, the time to apply cold cream is 
after this cosmetic cleansing. 

And remember, powder and rouge are per- 
fectly harmless when applied to a clean skin 


and removed carefully once a day. 














for 


10c 





Volume and efficiency 
produce 25-cent quality 


Copyright 1922 
The Palmolive Company 
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Don’t keep it only for your face 
Complexion beauty should extend to throat, 
neck and shoulders. These are quite as con- 
spicuous as your face for beauty or lack of it. 
Give them the ‘same beautifying cleansing 
that you do your face and they will become 
soft, white and smooth. Use it regularly for 
bathing and let it do for your body what it 
does for your face. 


Not too expensive 

Although Palmolive is the finest, mildest 
facial soap that can be produced, the price is 
not too high to permit general use on the 
washstand for bathing. 

This moderate price is due to popularity, to 
the enormous demand which keeps the Palm- 
olive factories working day and night, and 
necessitates the importation of the costly oils 
in vast quantity. 

Thus, soap which would cost at least 25 cents 
a cake if made in small quantities, is offered 
for only 10 cents, a price all can afford. The 
old-time luxury of the few may now he en- 
joved the world over. 

THE PALMOLIVE COMPANY 
Milwaukee, U.S. A 


THE PALMOLIVE COMPANY OF CANADA, Limited 
Toronto, Ontario 
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N “ENCHANTMENT” —that exquisite 
photo-comedy, in which Miss Davies 
graduated into the galaxy of stars—her 
admirers are delighted with the strides this 


brilliant young player has made in her art. 
In “The Bride’s Play,” soon to be released, 


They are Paramount Pictures. 


: CARION DAV 


she reveals a versatility and a development 
in dramatic ability that is a complete fulfill- 
ment of the promise the lovely little lady 
showed in earlier productions wherein she 
was featured. Watch for these pictures at 
your favorite theatre. 


Supervised by Cosmopolitan Productions. 


Presented by Famous Players-Lasky Corporation. 
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LICE sat in the movie theater watching the show. 

She was very much interested in it and wished she had 

brought along the black kitten that had started her 

on her adventure in Looking-glass Land so he could 
see it too. But they did not allow kittens in the theater on 
account of foolish rules made by the grown-ups on the Board 
of Health. The place was nice and warm, and Alice felt quite 
comfortable as she sat watching the hero and the heroine ride 
along a gray ribbon of road on the screen and vanish over the 
top of a hill. 

“‘T wonder what it’s like in Movie Land,” said Alice to 
herself. ‘‘Everything seems so nice and quiet there. I’d 
like to walk along that road and take a peep at the country 
behind that hill.” 

Then Alice remembered how easy it had been for her to get 
into Looking-glass Land by just walking through the mirror. 
Why couldn’t she do the 
very same thing here? 
All she would have to 
do would be to step 
right through the screen 
onto that road and fol- 
low it wherever it led. 
Alice got up from her 
seat and made her way 
to the aisle, apologizing 
to the people whose feet 
she stepped on. 

She trotted down to 
the stage and climbed 
up by the organ. The 
large lady at the console 
who was chewing gum 
was surprised to see 
Alice clamber by her. 
She was so. surprised 
that she pulled the vox 
humana stop all the way 
out and left it there. She 
started to call Alice back 
but it was too late. 
Alice had walked up to 
the screen and found 
that, as she had thought, 
she could go right 


. Alice was staring at 
through it. 


an immense jumble of 


The next minute Alice wild west saloons, 
was pattering up the Moorish palaces..... 
road. She got to the every kind of building 


top of the hill and there, 


Cc lice in Movieland 


Demonstrating that adventures 
just as unusual may happen in 
a film studio as behind a looking 
glass or down a rabbit hole 


By 
WILLIAM WARREN 


Illustrated by 
‘Norman cAnthony 


on the other side, she came upon the hero and the heroine 
sitting by the road eating lunch out of a tin box. 


‘Hello, little girl,” said the Movie Hero to Alice. ‘‘Who 


are you and what are you doing here?” 


“Why, I’m Alice,” said the little girl. ‘‘ I’m Lewis Carroll’s 


Alice who went to Wonderland and to Looking-glass Land 
afterwards. 


I thought I’d like to see what Movie Land is 
like so I came up your road.” 

“Well, we’re glad to see you, Alice,”’ said the Movie Heroine 
“Sit down with us and have some lunch, won’t you?” 

Alice thought it was nice of the Movie Heroine to ask her 
to eat with them and thanked her with a curtsey. The Movie 
Hero pulled out a sandwich and gave it to her. The long 
performance in the theater had made Alice quite hungry and 
she took a great, big bite out of the sandwich. But it was a 
funny kind of a sandwich. Instead of having butter and 
chicken between the slices of bread it had newspaper clippings. 

“Don’t you like it, Alice?”’ asked the Movie Heroine. 

“I’m sure it is a very nice sandwich,” said Alice politely, 
“but I am not used to eating sandwiches that are made of 
paper.” 

‘*Why, that’s what we live on here in Movie Land,”’ said 
the Movie Hero. ‘‘That paper is newspaper clippings about 
ourselves telling what fine actors we are and how many 
hundreds of thousands of dollars we get a year. In Movie 
Land we eat up all the notices about ourselves we can find.” 

Alice could not think of anything to say to this,’and she 
did not want to hurt their feelings by refusing to eat the food 
they had offered her so she pretended to nibble at the sand- 
wich while watching them closely. (Continued on page 103) 
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Picture Puzzles Free 


How Many Objects Beginning with **C”’ 





Observe These Rules 


1 Any person who is not an employs 
of any employee of the inne Pe 
submit an answer. It costs no 


2. All answers must be mailed by 


All answera should be writter 
ynily nd words nur 


and address 


y words found in the Englis 
untec Jo not use obsolet 
id words Use either the singular 
e the plural ie used the singula 
, and vice versa 


of the same spelling can be 
igh d to designate differer 
An obj an be named only once 
part of the object may also be named 


6 The anewer having the largest 
correct list of names of visible ob 
picture that begin witl the letter * 

first p J Neatness, style 

Qo bearion 1 upon deciding the winners 


7 Candida 8 may co-operate in answering the 
puzzle, but ily one prize will be a 

one householk r will pr 

than one of v p out 

two or more have been working togett 


In the event of ties, the full amoun 
prize will be paid each tying contestant. 


9 Three well-known business 
nection with the Minnesot 
answers submitted and 
agree to accept th Pcisior the judges as final and 
conclusive rhe following men have agreed to act as 
judges of this unique competition: 

w.B Be avens, Cashier Produce Exchange Bank 
St. Paul Reinke, Principal, Franklin Public 
School, St P aul; K. W. Husted, Civil Service Bureau, 
Bt. Paul 


10 All answers will receive the same consideration 
regardless of whether or not an order for a Minnesota 
Fountain Pe en has been sent in. 


i @ announcement of the prize winners and 
the corre words will be oh ted at t lose 
econtes s copy m ailed pach person pur- 
shasing ‘ nesota Fountain Pen. 











How to Win $1,500.00 


The purchase of one of our $5 Minnesota Foun- 
tain Pens makes your answer to the picture eligible 
for the $500.00 Prize, as shown in the second 
column of prize list. However, as we want more 
people to know our pens, and as a special adver- 
tising feature, we are making this 


Special Christmas Offer 


As © Special Christmas Offer, we are offering the 
grand prize of $1,500.00 to the one who sends in 
the best answer to the above picture puzzle, pro- 
vided he has purchased two of our $5.00 Minne- 
sota Fountain Pens at our special Holiday Price 
of only $9.00. Two Five Dollar Pens for $9.00, 
is all. Or if you would prefer, three $3.00 
Minnesota Pens at $9.00 will also make you eligible 
for the $1,500.00 Prize. Answer the puzzle and 
send your order now. 


State Style of Pen Wanted 


The Minnesota Fountain Pen comes in two 
styles, ladies’ and gentiemen’s, in both the $3.00 
and $5.00 sizes. The pens pictured here are our 
five dollar ladies’ and gentlemen's pens. The pic- 
tures shown are about two-thirds the actual size. 
In ordering state whether you wish fine, medium 
or stub point. 


Money-Back Guarantee 


We guarantee Minnesota Fountain Pens to be 
perfectly satisfactory. If you are not satisfied 
with it on arrival, return it and we will exchange 
it or refund your money. 


MINNESOTA PEN CO. 


Dept. 666 


Saint Paul Minnesota 


| 5 eve is an opportunity for you 
to get a handsome C hristmas 
Present for yourself. It is not 


a fanciful dream but a straight out 
and out opportunity for you to win $1500.00. 
In the picture here, you will find a number of 
objects and parts of objects whose names 
begin with the letter “C.”" Pick 'out ob- 
jects like cat, cane, chest, ete. Nothing is 
hidden. You do not even need to turn the 
picture upside down. 


Everybody Join In 
It Costs Nothing to Try 


Sit down right now and see how many 
“C” words you can find. The object of this 
picture puzzle game is to get more people 
acquainted with Minnesota Fountain Pens. 
Thousands of them are now giving satisfac- 
tory service every day. We want you to buy 
one of our pens for yourself and another one 
to use as a gift. A Minnesota 
Fountain Pen makes a hand- 
some Christmas present, and 
it will solve the problem of 
dec iding “‘what shall I give for 
Xmas?”’ 


Fun for All the Family 


Start in now and see how 
many “C” words you can find. 
All can join in, from the old 
folks down to the 
little youngsters. 

You'll have loads 
of fun, and if your 
answer to the pic- 
ture puzzle is 
awarded Ist prize 
by the Judges you 
will win $20.00. 
However, by pur- 
chasing a Minne- 
sota Fountain Pen 
you will be eligible 
for the big cash 











Can You Find in Picture? _ prizes. 


MINNESOTA 


‘*The Easy-Writing Fountain Pen’”® 


You will find the Minnesota one of the finest 
pens you ever used. The ink flows smoothly, and 
you can’t resist the easy way in which it writes. 
Unless our pens were the very best that money 
can buy, we could not afford to advertise them the 
way we do. Thousands of them are now in use, 
Their popularity is increasing by leaps and bounds, 
If you need a good pen, or if you would like to 
make a useful and handsome gift to someone, the 
Minnesota is just what you have been looking for. 
The pen speaks for itself. We cannot tell you in 
words, what five minutes’ use of the Minnesota 
will tell you. 








Satisfied Users Everywhere 


In New York, in Chicago, in Boston, in St. 
Louis, in San Francisco, and in fact in almost 
every town and on many a farm you will find the 
Minnesota Fountain Pen. The ink flow in the 
Minnesota is perfect. It does not blot or stain 
the fingers. Writing becomes a real pleasure 
when you use the Minnesota. 
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ISS) BEAVAN.—The (Mr.) Answer 
Man is only too glad to answer 
your questions (Miss) Beavan. 
Alec B. Francis is a character actor. 
He's a fine chap, and is now appearing with 
Norma Talmadge in “Smilin’ Through.” 
There is also Harrison Ford and Wyndham 
Standing, a real all-star cast. Francis was 
Matt Sills in “The Man Who Had Every- 
thing.” Come again, (Miss) Beavan. 


CuarLtes T.—You can always apply to 
the casting director for work in the films. 
You have to fill out a blank and they call 
you when and if they want you. You can- 
not get inside a studio unless you are cast 
for a part in a picture, or are a friend of 
the director .or the star or the head elec- 
trician or somebody big like that. Holly- 
wood is a suburb of Los Angeles, Cal. Cal. 
is a state in the United. The center of 
Hollywood is about thirty minutes, or a half 
hour, on the street car from the business 
center of L. A. There are not many hotels 


in Hollywood, but Los Angeles proper 
(sometimes) has scores of them. I never 
advise anyone to go out to L. A. to work 


in pictures unless he has genuine ability or 
is sent for. But that won't stop you. 


Jenny.—Please read the answer to Charles 
T. The same applies to you, only more 
Of course, telling you not to try your 


so. 


luck in pictures is like advising a small 
boy not to smoke cigarettes. They do it 


just the same. Norma Talmadge and Con- 
stance are going to work in the west, Con- 
stance will be gone only for a month, but 


Norma may stay for a long time. Natalie, 
(Mrs. Buster Keaton) is living out west 
and they are anxious to see her. Yep— 


Norma is a peach. She's not upstage a bit. 

RaPHAEL.—You’re a bit optimistic in your 
choice of a nom de plume, if you're an 
artist. You want to know about Puoro- 
PLAY’S cOvers, as you like them: Well they 
are all painted from life. The pastels are 
the same size in the original form as they 
are in the reproductions. Rolf Armstrong 
usually works about three weeks or a month 
on our covers. I particularly like the cover 
in this issue: that of Lillian Gish. You 
want Norma Talmadge and Constance on 
the cover? Better write to the Editor about 
It. 






OU do not have to be a subscriber to Photoplay 
Magazine to get questions answered in this Depart- 
ment. It is only required that you avoid questions 
chat would call for unduly long answers, such as 
synopses of plays, or casts of more than one play. Do 
not ask questions touching religion, scenario writing or 
studio employment. Studio addresses will not be 
given in this Department, because a complete list of 
them is printed elsewhere in the magazine each menth. 
Write on only one side of the paper. Sign your full 
name and address; only initials will be published if 
requested. If you desire a personal reply, enclose self- 
addressed stamped envelope. Write to Questions and 
Answers, Photoplay Magazine, 25 W. 45th St., 
New York City. 





B. L., New Yorx.—One of these little 
gals from upstage, eh? Robert Gordon 
seems to have dropped out of the public 
eye, so to speak. He is in California and 
has finished “The Rosary.” His wife is 
Alma Francis, a former Merry Widow—on 
the stage, of course. 


JeaLous.—You have nothing to be jealous 
about. Harold Lloyd is not married. But 
I suppose it is easier to be jealous of one 
wife than a lot of women who may want 
to be Mrs. Lloyds. Never mind. Harold 
is still fancy-free at present. 


Hazet McC., RocHester.—You are right. 
Ethel Clayton is not by any means as 
obviously Irish as you are, with all due 
respect to you, but she has Irish blood in 
her veins, and it probably accounts for her 
sense of humor. Although I am one of 
those few who does not think it necessary 
to be Irish to have a sense of humor. Now 
that you pin me down to it, I'll admit that 
I am Irish—also Scotch and English. Some 
combination. You really can’t blame me 
for being a bit scrappy at times, can you 
now? 


Sanpy.—Why, the best book I know is 
William Butler Yeats’ “Irish Fairy and 
Folk Tales.” It is most comprehensive. I 
don’t blame you a bit for studying the lore 
of the little good people. It’s fascinating; 
and good to know something about the be- 
liefs of every race. It’s a pity that America 
is too young to have much folk lore. The 
Pickfords, the Gishes, and Mabel Normand 
and Mae Marsh are Irish, although none 
was born over there. All the Moores are 
Irish, and born in County Cork. 


STRANGER.—You certainly are—stranger 
than anyone who has been writing to me 
lately. You want to know if, if vou came 
to New York, you could go up to see Lillian 
Gish. You could go up, but whether you 
would see Lillian is a question I cannot 
answer. Visitors are not allowed at the 
Griffith studios in Mamaroneck unless they 
are connected with the company, or news- 
paper or magazine or have a permit. I 
can’t tell you how to get a permit. I’m 
really sorry. I can sympathize with you 


about wanting to see Lillian. 
I've a pretty 


good job, after all. 












































HELEN OF Troy.—So you have been to 
Paris. I've been wondering why you haven't 
written. Gaston Glass with Mary Miles 
Minter in “Her Winning Way.” They had 
the loveliest newspaper office in that picture. 
It had oak panels and shiny desks and 
Japanese prints on the wall. And on the 
door of her office Mary had “Literary 
Editor” in nice big black shiny letters. I 
wish I knew where that newspaper office is. 
So do lots of other fellows. 


Roperta.—It is awful the way prices and 
things stay up. And I thought—at least 
Miss Van Wyck tells me—that skirts are 
coming down: I'll be glad. There will be 
some sense to seeing a Sennett comedy or a 
musical show now. There was a time when 
every man to himself has said: “Why spend 
the money?” Dorothy Gish is Mrs. James 
Rennie. Her husband is in “Pot Luck,” a 
new play, and is not doing pictures right 
now. Dorothy is, he repeated wearily, one 
of the two heroines of Griffith's “The Two 
Orphans.” Lillian is the other. 


Bospette.—Oh dear, oh dear! You are 
too clever. I never can think of a retort to 
one of your hot shots until the Magazine 
is on the stands. Every time, too, that I 
think of something snappy, I rehearse it 
and wait for one of your billet doux. And 
then, when they come, they’re so sweet I 
can’t be mean. You say, among other things, 
“And some day when I’m famous, when I'm 
on Easy Street, [ll change your cold hall- 
bedroom for one with furnace heat.” 
Bobbette: I’ve heard that before. You 
people are all so kind—in correspondence. 
The gentleman who presented me with the 
carved ivory cane is the only one with a 
really good memory. Candy and ties and 
cigarettes; but only one cane. You didn’t 


ask any questions, did you? Thanks for 
that. But don’t do it again. 
Bert Lytert ApmirER—So you want 


pictures and stories about Virginia Valli, 
your admiree’s (careful there, printer) 
leading lady. Virginia is a beautiful bru- 
nette, twenty-two years old, and married 
to George Lamson. Address her Metro 
studios, Hollywood, Cal. Mr. Lyteli is 
married to Evelyn Vaughn. Ruth Roland 
is not married. But she has been. 
(Continued on page 84) 
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Questions and Answers 


(Continued from page 83) 





Lena.—From Palestina? Charmed, I’m_ play. She was born in 1885, and is married IsaBcL M., Hassprouck Heicuts, N. J.— 
sure. I’ve heard about you before. How to Howard Hickman, and is the mother of The Talmadges use their own name. Their 
people do love to gossip! No, 1 am not a son. Natalie is the middle Talmadge, father is living. He is employed at the 
Delight Evans or anybody else but me. I’m older than Constance and younger than Talmadge studios in New York. Norma is 
sure I don’t know why you should think I Norma Mrs. Joseph Schneck. Constance, Mrs. John 
am a woman. Perhaps because I am so Pialoglo. Natalie, Mrs. Buster Keaton. 
vehement in my denials of it “7 Those girls sure married well. 

Kermit, Mass—May McAvoy is the —_——- 

inte Bee des Dien die? radiant acting child with Lionel Barrymore Bossy.—I don’t blame you for not going 
Fh soccer ener - wen in “The Devil’s Garden.” She played Grizel to that barber shop any more. That was 
Charmed—charmed again. Mary Miles 


Minter has not married since you last asked 
that question. Billie Burke was born in 
1886; this makes her—let me see—Oh, 
figure it out for yourself. I never was good 
in arithmetic. 


star. 


in “Sentimental Tommy” and then became a 
Since she has become a star she hasn’t 
done much acting—she hasn’t had a chance 
in “A Private Scandal” and stuff like that. 
Her latest are “Everything for Sale” and 


Now where 
ladies:—) Mar- 


one of the last refuges of man. 
can he go? (Chorus of 
guerite Clark is married and has retired 
from the screen. Her last picture was 
“Scrambled Wives.” Whether or not she 


“A Virginia Courtship.” Let’s hope the returns depends upon whether or not she 
> : “Courtship” will be good. May is a_ can find a good story. And whether or not 
CrystaL May.—And then again—Why, marvellous little actress, and I believe she I answer you next time depends upon 
Bessie Barriscale is appearing on the stage has a wonderful future if—they give her a whether or not you sign your right name. 
in “Skirts.” Yes—that’s the name of the chance. (Continued on page 122 
——— soul goo _— . 





Style Invading : 





the Mennonites 


Are the “Movies” Responsible ? 





OWN around Lancaster, Pa., travelers ten years ago 
used to hang out of train windows in order to see the 
Mennonites in their quaint costumes. They. still 
do—but in a lesser degree, because the great god 

Change has been at 
work and today the 


By FREDERICK E. LYTLE 


wear frilly hats to church instead of the customary bonnet. 
As yet they are in a minority, but they are undoubtedly 
pioneers of the new movement. 

Never yet has a costume designed by a man for women en 
masse been successful 
unless it has been be- 





costume has been 
largely replaced by 
ordinary clothes. 

In those days, 
Mennonite men, 
women and children 
dressed according to 
the prescribed 
pattern. Most of 
the men have broken 
away from the con- 
ventional straight cut 





coat with stand-up cm < 
collar, but until re- mM 
cently the women (> 
al ont : Y ', 
still wore the plain ss » 
drab dress, wide of \.—\a ra 
skirt and tight of sf Gar 
bodice, with a little Oo ‘ 
triangular shawl Ad SX Hea ZAI 

d own the back * “. Z “ [P-4 | \ 
affording the only = J Sos 
relief from a_ rigid - 2. 


plainness. 

But today the tight 
little bonnet of the 
sect, beside which a 
sun-bonnet is a frivo- 





If the movies have done nothing else they have spread the gospel 
of fashion far and wide 


coming. And the 
Mennonite costume 
is notoriously ugly. 
Therefore it is doubt- 
ful “if it will with- 
stand a sustained re- 
volt against it. 

At the same time, 
ugly or not, a cer- 
tain amount of old- 
world picturesque- 
\ ness lost in the 
transition to every- 
day clothes. Partic- 
ularly in the church 


is 


A itself, where the 
i - ( a women, set apart 
S ~< i. {> from the men, re- 
x) a i> / moved their bonnets 
Y y | 7 YS ae and displayed their 
\ i cy ~ . —~ eS . hg 
\ AY. a3 ric little linen caps. 
_~ ©, . faak “4 SSP These are the only 
—=—S OVALS AS Ri 


attractive feature of 
the whole costume, 
and in a way it is 
strange that no 
Fifth Avenue milliner 
has adapted them to 








lous affair, is the only 
distinguishing 
sartorial feature of the younger generation. The older women 
still wear the regulation dress, but it is evident that the younger 
women are in revolt. 

Can the change be traced to the influence of the movies? 
With no inspiration, or with no examples before her, a woman 
may permit herself to wear a dowdy costume. But show her 
a few fashion plates or a few pictures of pretty clothes, and 
there is bound to be a change in her appearance. Only a 
ribbon at first, perhaps, but eventually the ever victorious 
Fashion will emerge triumphant. 

If the movies have done nothing else, they have spread the 
gospel of fashion far and wide, and few there are who can 


resist it. So the Mennonite costume of plain gray, blue or 
black is gradually being replaced by more becoming 
clothes. A few of the bolder spirits even go so far as to 


city wear. With a 
little adornment they 
could be made quite charming, bewitching even on some few. 
Certain adverse elements are predicting the downfall of 
this church because of its apparent laxity in the matter of 
clothes. But the change has not been unaccompanied by 
bitter controversy, and perhaps the guiding spirits realize 
that their tolerance in the matter will do more to prevent 
a break than a rigid enforcement of obedience to the old laws. 
There is always, sooner or later, a natural reaction from ugli- 
ness to beauty. And from an aesthetic standpoint there is as 
little of beauty in the religion itself as in the adopted dress. 
So, while it may be worldly to wear pretty clothes to worship, 
the chances are that the Mennonite maidens have found it 
much more agreeable. They have evidently come to the con- 
clusion that the maximum amount of spiritual beauty does 
not necessarily require a minimum of exterior attractiveness. 
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GETTING 
THIN TO 
MUSIC 


Reducing Reduced 
to a Science 


RE you bulky of body, and heavy 
of heart? Would you really like 
to reduce? Will you accept with- 

out cost the proof that you can? Then 
read what this man has done! Not long 
ago, in Chicago, it was stated that the 
scientific secret of weight regulation had 
been discovered. Wallace, a leading 
physical director, had worked seventeen 
years to make the announcement. But 
it did not take long to prove it was true. 


UNDER observation of the press, he 
took fifty persons, each at least 50 





es t+ 








Ibs. overweight. Pictures and weights 


were published daily. In exactly forty 
days, every member of the class was 


He makes them thin to music. A close-up of Wallace, a physical director now nationally 
known for his discovery of an unfailing, scientific method of reducing weight. It is 
done to music, His phonographic reduction records are sent everywhere. 





down to normal weight and measure- * 

ments! Nothing so crude as starving was employed; 
the method lets one eat. In fact, Wallace’s success in 
reducing is due to his discovering that food does not 
cause fat. When you stop and think, some of the 
most humorously fat folks eat less than a child. Wal- 
lace simply found a way to prevent the system from 
turning too much of what is eaten, into fat. His course 
gives you things to do—to music—which makes your 
system use every bit of nourishment for blood, bone 
and sinew. Nothing is left from which to make fat. Get- 
ting thin to music is simple enough, but results are 
fairly astounding. 


Tis interesting course has reduced thousands of 

women living in all parts of the U.S. Most of them 
had tried other means of losing weight without success. 
A typical example is Mrs. Grace Horchler, who resides 
at 4625 Indiana Ave., Chicago. She weighed 242 Ibs. 
and in four months reduced to 168 lbs. This loss of 
seventy-four pounds was accomplished solely by Wal- 
lace’s reduction records, sent her by mail. Because of the 
natural method of reducing,|her body was left symmetric, 
firmly moulded. A hundred similar instances are on 
record, while the loss of fifteen, twenty or thirty pounds 
seems mere play; innumberable women have reported 
reductions of these amounts. Every mail brings new 
letters of appreciation. 





GET thin to music, and Nature will make your bodily 

proportions normal, and keep them so. .For this re- 
markable reduction course on phonograph records—set 
to music—brings instant and permanent results. As the 


knowledge of it grows, the number of women who carry 
a burden of excessive flesh will grow visibly less. Dis- 
tance is no obstacle, for the lessons are sent everywhere. 
One’s own phonograph is all the equipment needed. 
No incentive to keep at the course is required—it is all 
too novel and interesting to be a task. The course is 
full of surprises, and results come very quickly. 


You may test this wonderful method of reducing 

without paying a penny. Wallace will reduce you 
five pounds free. He will do it in five days’ time! You 
don’t have to agree to take the course. You don’t 
have to send any money. He will send postpaid, plainly 
wrapped, a full-sized regular reducing record and in- 
structions. All he asks is to try it. For your own sake, 
don’t doubt what he can do—for his method has proved 
unfailing. Women of every weight, height, and age 
have been rid of their fat as if by magic. 


How can anybody who really wishes to get thin de- 
cline such an offer of proof! Clip ortear off the coupon 
below; fill it in now; mail it today. 


WALLACE, 178 Jackson Blvd., Chicago: Please send 
record for first reducing lesson, free and prepaid. I will 
either enroll or return your record at the end of five- 
day trial. (134) 


(Miss or Mrs.) 





(Address) ___ 


(Advertisement) 


When you write to advertisers please mention PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE, 











Plays and Players 


The livest, most accurate, and most interesting 


news and comment about motion picture people 


ARYON AYE, vaudeville star, has 

just signed the first movie contract 

with a “morality clause” in it. 

This young actress put her name 
to something that reads like this: 

“SAID party of the second part will at 
all times conduct herself in public in such a 
manner as not to subject herself to any 
great amount of publicity or 
criticism of said conduct.” 

Will Rogers, as_ usual, 


By CAL. YORK 


She took the advice and left, only to 
come back as Barbara La Mar, and to 
“come back” is probably the most difficult 
thing in the world. But she did; first as 
an ingenue and then she was acclaimed one 
of the screen’s most beautiful girls. She 
is now happily married, and is sought after 
by the producers to play important parts. 


tremely. had 


Evidently, he never seen 
Marie’s knees. 
PEAKING of ministers—Will Rogers 


addressed a meeting of them recently 
On the censorship bill. One preacher had 
spoken and Bill got up to answer him. 
“Now,” said the famous cowboy, “I want 
to explain something. I was 
in that brother’s church last 
Sunday evenin’ an’—” 





pulled the most pertinent 
remarks on the subject: 

“T hear they’re going to 
put what they call a morality 
clause in contracts,” said 
Rogers. “They’ve appointed a 
committee to see about it. 
Don’t suppose they'll take 
any action until the com- 
mittee finds out what mo- 
rality means. And if any of 
them guys asks me to sign 
a contract with that kind of 
a gewgaw in it, I’m going to 
tell him, ‘Well, you sign it 
yourself first.’ ” 


ONSTANCE TALMADGE and 
John Pialoglo are sep- 
arated. Her career is the 
cause. He wants her to settle 


down; she loves her work too 
much. She is in California; 
he is New York. A divorce 
is imminent. 


N his quest for “New 

Faces for Old,’ Samuel 
Goldwyn is entirely sincere. 
He practices what he 
preaches. 

The other day he signed 
up James Rennie for a big 
picture, with an option on 
the actor’s services for two 
years. 

In spite of the fact that 








“Don't believe it,’’ shouted 
the pastor, “don’t believe he 
was ever in my _ church 
Don’t believe he was there 
last Sunday night. If he was, 
let him tell what I preached 
about. Tell me my text.” 

Bill twisted his hat, hung 
his head. “Well, brother, you 
got me there. I can't do it 
I can’t tell you what you 
preached about. But you bet 
next time I go to your 
church, I'll stay awake and 
hear what you say.” 

Y young friend Al Wilkie, 
Cecil deMille press 
agent de luxe, is responsible 
for the announcement that 


the new deMille feature 
“Saturday Night” is not a 
bathing picture. It _ isn’t 


But, oh boy, wait until you 
see the new bathroom in it 
and what’s in it. 


PRETTY little movie 

actress was coming out 
of a drug store on Hollywood 
Boulevard. She paused at the 
news stand and saw _ the 
Hollywood daily paper, prom- 
inently displayed, sporting a 
three-column cut of William 








he was Dorothy Gish’s lead- 
ing man in several comedies, 
Mr. Rennie’s is a new face 
to screen-goers. He is ex- 
ceedingly—and deservedly— 
popular on the stage. If 
“Pot Luck” hadn’t closed prematurely, he 
probably wouldn’t be going to California 
now. 

Dorothy Gish is consoling herself that it 
is only for four weeks. After that, Jim will 
come back east, or Dorothy and her mother, 
who is just recuperating after her long and 
serious illness, will go out west to join him. 

Lillian ? 

I think it’s the stage next season for the 
beautiful Griffith heroine. 


ERE’S Barbara La Mar, whom you 
saw and admired as Milady in Douglas 
Fairbanks’ “The Three Musketeers.” 
Miss La Mar has not always been a film 
queen. 
Once, she was little Reatha Watson, and 
figured in four marriages, and was advised 
by a judge to leave Los Angeles, California, 
because she was too beautiful. 


36 


Barbara La Mar's beauty got her into a lot of trouble, but 


now it’s earning a big salary 


LARA WHIPPLE YOUNG was granted 

a divorce from James Young—former 
husband of Clara Kimball Young—in the 
Los Angeles divorce courts the other day. 
The second Mrs. Young declared that Jimmy 
insisted on twin beds. The furniture dealers 
should be forbidden to sell ’em if they’re 
actually grounds for divorce. 


T a hearing on the proposed ordinnace 

providing for the establishment of a 
board of motion picture censors in Los 
Angeles, the old arguments ‘both pro and 
con were retailed. 

One reverend Breigleib—that may not be 
exactly right, but it’s some appellation of 
that character—orated at length, taking as 
his text a subtitle from Marie Prevost’s 
first starring vehicle 
ONE DIMPLE IN THE KNEE IS WORTH TWO IN 

THE CHEEK. * 
It distressed the reverend gentleman ex- 





Shakespeare on the front 
page. 

“Who’s that?” she de- 
manded of her escort. 

“Will Shakespeare,” said 
that enlightened young man 


“Well, my gracious, what’s 
he been up to to get his 
face on the front page of the 

paper?” demanded the brilliant young thing 


E do not wish to dwell on the Ar- 
buckle disaster. But this is too good 
to lose. 

“Yep,” said Will Rogers to a friend, “I 
been ‘hired to do the story they was goin’ to 
have Arbuckle do. I—I got a little money 
for doin’ it, too. Well, yu see, here’s where 
virtue and ignorance finally cum into their 
own.” 


OU just never can tell about these blond 
ingenues. Never! 

Now when our little Bebe of the sparklinz 
black eyes and the wicked Spanish walk 
and the pouted mouth was arrested for 
speeding, we felt bad, but not wholly sur- 
prised. 

But Mary Miles Minter—she of the blonde 
curls and the round blue eyes—and four 
times in one day. Well, as my grandmother 

(Continued on page 88) 
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Every normal skin needs two creams 


A protective cream for daytime use 
a cleansing cream at night 


Complexion flaws prevented 
byadaytime cream withoutoil 


Rough, chapped skin. To make up 
for the drying effect of dust and wind 
you need a daytime cream that softens 
and protects the skin without adding a 
particle of oil. Before going out into the 
cold air, touch your face and neck and 
hands with Pond’s Vanishing Cream. It 
disappears at once and leaves the skin 
delightfully scft and satiny. 

Shiny skin. This almost universal 
annoyance is due to powdering without 
providing a base for the powder. ‘Try 
powdering this way— 

First rub the face lightly with Pond’s 
Vanishing Cream. It cannot reappear in 
a shine. See how smoothly and evenly 
the powder goes on over this base and 
how long it stays. 


Dull, tired skin. Whenyouaretired 
apply a little Pond’s Vanishing Cream to 
your face. It instantly relieves thestrained 
look about the eyes and mouth and gives 
the whole face a fresh youthfulness. 





Before going out smooth a little Pond’ s 
Vanishing Cream into the skin 


PONDS “Vanishing Cream 


Start using these two creams today 
The regular use of these two creams helps your skin to be- 


come continually lovelier. 


They will not clog the pores or encourage the growth of 
hair. In both jars and tubes in convenient sizes. At any drug 
or department store. The Pond’s Extract Co., New York. 





Flaws prevented by nightly 
cleansing with an oil cream 


Blackheads. Blackheads need a more 
thorough cleansing than ordinary wash- 
ing can give. 

Wash your face with hot water and 
pure soap. Then work Pond’s Cold 
Cream thoroughly into the pores. As this 
rich oil cream penetrates the skin, it 
loosens all the dirt which has lodged deep 
in the pores. Wipe the cream off with a 
softcloth. This leaves theskin really clean. 

Wrinkles. For wrinkles you need a 
cream with an oil base, for oil is the great- 
est enemy known to wrinkles. Pond’s 
Cold Cream, rubbed gently into the face 
at night, acts asa tonic,stimulating the 
blood, rousing the skin, and warding off 
the wrinkles. ‘Too vigorous rubbing is 
apt to be harmful, but gentle, persistent 
rubbing, systematically done, is bene- 
ficial even to the most delicate skin. 
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PONDS Cold Cream 


GENEROUS TUBES—MAIL COUPON TODAY 


Tue Ponp’s Extract Co., 
130 Hudson St., New York. 


Ten cents (10c) is enclosed for your special intro- 
ductory tubes of the two creams every normal skin 
needs—enough of each cream for two weeks’ ordi- 
nary toilet uses. 


Name— * 
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The Letter That Saved’ Plays and Players 


(Continued from page 86) 


Bob Johnson’s Job | 


—and paved the way 
for a better one! 


International 
It told how “Robert Johnson had en- 
rolled for a course of home-study and had 
received a mark of 94 for his first lesson.” 


[ was written to his employer by the 


Bob answered the summons to the Chief’s | 


office with just a little fear and trembling, 
for a lot of men were being dropped—a lot 
more were having their pay reduced. 


But as Bob came in, his employer did a 
surprising thing. He got up quickly from 
his desk and grasped Bob warmly by the 
hand. 


“I want to congratulate you, young man, 
on the marks you are making with the 
I. C. §S. 
training yourself not only for your present 
job but for the job ahead. 

“We're cutting the pay-roll. 
received this letter, I had you in mind as 
one of the men to be dropped. But not 
now. Keep on studying—keep your eyes 


open—and pretty soon there'll be a better | 


job for you around here. 
looking for trained men.” 


Won’t you let the I. C. S. help you, too? 
Won't you trade a few hours of your spare 
time for a good job, a good salary and the 
comforts that go with it? Then mark the 
work you like best on the coupon below and 
mail it to Scranton today. That doesn’t 
obligate you in the least, but it will be your 
first big step towards success. Do it now! 


We're always 


——— eo ———TFAR OUT HERE = seme eee aoe 
INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
BOX 6452-B SCRANTON, PA. 
Without cost or obligation, please explain how I can 
qualify for the position, or in the subject before which 
I haye marked an X in the list below:— 
ELEC. ENGINEER 
Electric Lighting & Bys. 
Electric Wiring 
Telegraph Engineer 
Telephone Work 
MECHANICAL ENGR. 
Mechanical Draftsman 
Machine Shop Practice 
Toolmaker 
Gas Engine Operating 
CIVIL ENGINEER 
Surveying and Mapping 
MINE FOR’N or ENGR. 
STATIONARY ENGR. 
Marine Engineer 
ARCHITECT 


[) BUSINESS MANAG’M’T 
SALESMANSHIP 
ADVERTISING 

CL} Railroad Positions 

LJ ILLUSTRATING 

CL] Show Card & Sign Ptg. 

L} Cartooning 

L]} Private Secretary 

Business Correspondent 

BOOKKEEPER 

Stenographer & Typist 

Cert. Pub. Accountant 

TRAFFIC MANAGER 

Railway Accountant 

Comme.cial Law 

[] GOOD ENGLISH 


Correspondence Schools. | 





I am glad to see that you are | 


Until I | 


Contractor and Builder 
Architectural Draftsman 
Concrete Builder 
Structural Engineer 
PLUMBING & HEAT’G 
Sheet Metal Worker 
Text. Overseer or Supt. 
CHEMIST 


(J Pharmacy 


Name 


[] Com. School Subjects 
CIVIL SERVICE 
AUTOMOBILES 
Railway Mail Clerk 








L} Poultry 
CJ Banking 


Mathematics 

Navigation 

Agriculture 

2 Spanish 
] Teacher 





and No. 


City 


Street 














Occupation __—_ 


RESINOL 


Soothing and Healing 
Household Ointment 


for 


Cuts. Burns, Scalds, etc. 
Every home needs it 

















Photographing a foot! It belongs to Allan Hale, who is registering emotion 


aide 


by a good stout Norwegian calfskin oxford. The envious gentleman 


is Will Rogers; the owly ones are the poor cameramen, who have to go 
through fire, water, and gymnastics to get their pictures 


used to say, still waters run deep. And 
sometimes shallow waters run still. 

However, it was only for breaking a few 
speed and traffic laws and Miss Minter will 
come out with nothing damaged but her 
check book—and since she has a checking 
account for $7500 a week, it won't hurt her. 
She wisely selected Los Angeles instead of 
Santa Ana for the scene of her operations. 

Pretty Mary has other troubles, too, they 
tell me. The Pacific Fleet inconsiderately 
sailed away right in the middle of a Per- 
fectly Good Romance—in which Miss Min- 
ter and a handsome young officer had the 
star parts. 

And when a romance is interrupted like 
that—especially in the Navy—you never can 
tell, can you? 


OUGLAS McLEAN, whose reputation 
as a real story teller is rapidly growing, 
related the following at a recent luncheon 
given by the Los Angeles Ad club with 
such success that it seems worth repeating. 
“A young motion picture director,” said 
Mr. McLean, “of excellent reputation went 
to a friend of his who was a banker and 
asked for the loan of several thousand 
dollars on good security, to use in his busi- 
ness. 

“The banker hemmed and hawed a bit 
and finally agreed to let him have it, but 
added ‘Look here, John, it’s a shame -for 
you to go on in this picture industry. It’s 
a rotten game—a rotten game. Look at this 
Arbuckle mess. Why don’t you get out 
of it?’ 

“ ‘Well,’ said the director, ‘I have thought 
of it. But what'd I do? What other busi- 
ness is there. I thought some of banking. 
But look at this Stillman mess. I'd be just 
as badly off.’ ” 


ERE’S something new—from Paris. 

It’s a memory test, a liberal educa- 

tion, and good entertainment, all in one. 

The idea is to show, on the screen, scenes 

from the classical works of French literature, 

offering substantial prizes to the person who 

is successful in guessing the work from which 

the scenes were taken, and the author’s 
name. . 


Ivey Advertisement in PTHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE is guaranteed. 


UPERT HUGHES was watching some 
esthetic dancers floating about with 
little on but soap bubbles the other evening 
on a set of Goldwyn’s—in connection with 
the new Lon Chaney production. 
“Those young ladies are so well developed 
I know it wasn’t done in our laboratory,” 
remarked the chief Eminent Author. 


HARLIE CHAPLIN stopped over in 

Chicago for two days on his return 
from his European trip. He was a very 
busy man, of course, sought after by inter- 
viewers and people with all sorts of propo- 
sitions. 

Yet the way he spent his last evening was 
typical of Chaplin. He put everything aside 
and went to dinner at the home of Paul 
Frank, 5478 Greenwood Ave., whose eight- 
year old son had broken his leg, was in 
constant pain, and in his suffering had only 
one wish and that was to see Charlie again. 
The boy had met the great comedian in Los 
Angeles and they became great friends. 

It was just like Chaplin to make life 
more pleasant for the little sufferer for a 
few hours. 


HE King of Comedy has been offered 

$15,000 a week to go in vaudeville as 
a single act. But Charles Spencer Chaplin, 
on his return from Europe, refused the 
offer. 


F anybody but Tommie Meighan had told 

me this I wouldn’t believe it—but you 
know how Tommie is. You just believe 
anything he tells you. 

Anyway, he went north to make some 
scenes for his new pictures—to a small town 
in the country Bret Harte made famous— 
a little town that is almost like one of 
the “ghost cities of the west.” Haven't 
built a building in ten years. 

“Day I got there, they were having an 
election,” said Tommie. 

“What kind of an election?” I asked. 

“To see if the town’d go wet or dry,” 
said Tommie. “And the drys won by two 
votes. But the wets were still hopeful 
because they had the town marshal on their 
side. He owned the saloon.” 

(Continued on page go) 
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A Beauty Secret that 
Has Been Kept loo Long 


O the Women of America: 

There are few complexions 
which cannot be made adbso- 
lutely perfect in three weeks. 
This is not an advertisement 
for a book, nor for any cream, 
lotion, powder or soap. 


There is one beauty truth 
all women should know, and 
we are determined to tell it. 
We are a women’s organiza- 
tion, now 22,000 strong. 


How to FORCE a Beautiful 


Complexion 
In England, they do not 


have bad complexions. Skins 
are satiny, cheeks abloom. 
For they know over there how 
to ‘force’ good complexions. 


Many of our actresses—notably 
those in the movies—know and 
apply this principle. It’s simple 
enough, once learned, but amazing 
in its results. The whole secret 
is just this: 

The skin is an organ; just as 
responsive as heart, lungs or liver. 
Normally, it is of fine texture, 
glowing and pink. But one skin 
in a thousand is normal! To bring 
the skin texture to perfection, 
you have only to restore it to 
normal action. 


The ‘Inside-Out’ Method 


Humanskinhasthreelayers.Skin 
action is outward. So any beauty 
treatment from the top is only tem- 
porary. Nothing can be applied to 
the innermost ‘skin laver—but you 
can take something away | Chem- 
istry of the body is the force that 
will clear any skin, make any skin 
smooth—and this wondertel, natu- 
ral action can be brought about 
almost instantaneously! Black- 
heads, for instance, will begin to 
disappear in 48 hours. Blemishes 
of years’ standing start yielding to 
this treatment within a week. Even 
a thickly-pimpled skin turns 
smooth. Prominent pores contract 
to rightful size. All without drugs 
or doping, or any drastic measures. 


It Requires Only 
Three Weeks 


The beautiful part of it all is the ease 
and the speed with which women posi- 
tively transform the skin by this method. 
Not merely a slight improvement that 
you must look closely to see, but a 


beautiful, velvety skin, with surges of 


natural color. In other words, a com- 
plexion requiring no make-up of any 
kind. This result is attainable in three 
weeks’ time! 

Any type—blonds or brunette— 
skins too dry or skins too oily—no 
matter how sallow or yellow, or deathly 
white—a rich, natural color comes 
speedily through this method. 








Here is the letter that inspired me, to- 
gether with other Olympian associates, to 
put this course in the compact and handy 
form now offered to you: 


Hollywood, Calif., July 9, 1921. 
Dear Miss Roberts— 

The information 1 got from you has done 
unbelievable things for me. I never dreamed 
of having such color—of my own! My skin 
is such as now defies the ‘close-ups’ which 
only a month ago were such a nightmare! 
Why can’t a way be found to tell every 
woman in the land of this marvelous way to 
build beauty? Ever gratefully, 























I Will Reveal This Plan to 


Any Girl or Woman on 
One Condition: 


Olympian Society made it possible to 
offer these scientific beauty building prin- 
ciples in wonderfully practical form, with 
plainest directions for each day of the three 
weeks. Everything in one compact box; 
there are many features I cannot mention 
here. Iknow you'll be delighted with it all. 

If you fill out the blank below, I'll send you 
the full course—but please do not send any 
money. Your course will be mailed in its turn, 
and you can pay the postman. The total cost 
is just $2.50. No further payments—nothing 
more to buy—the $2.50 covers everything. 

The condition I make is this: When you 
have gained the marvelous results desired, te// 
other women of the course, and where to get it. 


Care of Otymp1an Society 


CaLuMET aT 21st St. : Cuicaco, Iv. (103) 


Send me in plain package, complete course reveal- 
ing the natural means of securing an absolutely per- 
fect complexion in three weeks’ time, I will pay post- 
man $2.50 on delivery, in full payment of everything. 


GT ccnacnccernntescdasesaenssesssestexnsccsssouseumite 
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—the Finest Reproducing 
Phonograph in the World 


Te bring to you the voice of the artist 
in all its beauty and to reproduce faith- 
fully the music of any instrument—that 
is the supreme achievement of a phonc- 
graph. The STEGER, of all phonographs 
has succeeded—and because of this dis- 
tinction it is universally regarded as the 
finest reproducing phonograph in the 
world. The Steger plays all makes of disc 
records correctly —without change of 
parts. Hear and play it at your Steger 
dealer’s. Style book mailed on request. 
Steger dealers everywhere. 

















STEGER & SONS 


PIANO MFG. COMPANY 


STEGER BUILDING, CHICAGO, ILi. 


STEGER, ILLINOIS, where the 
and **{ 








































F rete ries: 


“Lincoln ixie’’ Highways meet 
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The most exquisite perfume int d 

for sample—sells at Peis an ounce and worth 
it. Rieger’s Flower Drops— made without 
alcohol; made direct from the essence of the 
flowers themselves. The most refined of 
all perfumes, yet concentrated in such a 
manner that a single drop of the delicate 
odor lasts a full week. Hence, an absolutely 
superior odor becomes economical at yf an 
ounce! Never anything like this before! 


Send for Sample 


Send 20e (silver or otampe) 
11s 
Other Offers 


for a sample vial of 
Direct from us or at dealers. 


precious perfume. 

choice of odors, Lily of the 
Bottle of lower drops with 
g alase stopper contain- 


Valley, Rose, Violet, Lilac, 
or Crabapple. Write now. 

ing 50 drops, a supply for 

30 weeks 


Lilac, Crabapple $1.50 
Lily of the Valley, Roos, 
Wali ©.6¢ @ « $2.00 
Mon Amour Perfume 
sample offer, loz. . $1.60 
SOUVENIR BOX 
Extra special box of five 
25c bottles of five different 
perfumes ..; $1.00 





Your 


PAUL RIEGER & CO. 
138 First St., San Francisco, Cal. 


(Since 1872) 




































Silk-lined, trimmed 





with ribbon and 
bow. Fits any size 
head. Madein Black, 
Blue, Brown, Red. 
Same style in all wool 
felt, silk-lined; 

made in all colors. $125 


“JOSIE” 
TAM 





Wonderful Values 
We pay postage. 

















C.O.D. 10¢ extra, Write to Dept. P. 


CRITERION CAP CO. 157 W. 2ist St_NY. 
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Plays and Players 


(Continued from page 88) 














Norma Talmadge 


* Smilin’ Through’ —the lights, and the clicking cameras, 
and the scurrying property boys, and the studio sun! 


Here is the big set at the 


Talmadge studios in New York, where Norma made her latest and largest 


picture. 


couldn t “*go out on location” 


This is an exterior scene, with the * 
original, the grass even greener, and the flowers blooming brightly. 


sun just as realistic as the 


They 


for this scene, because they couldn't find a 


manor house in the vicinity of New York to suit their purpose 


RMI HAWLEY is back—again. 
The erstwhile Lubin luminary, after 
a long absence from the screens, spent at 
her home in Whitesboro, New York, person- 
ally appeared in conjunction with her film, 
“The American Prince.” 


E Los Angeles postoffice handles 8500 
letters a day addressed to film stars. 
Of these letters 1500 go to Mary Pickford. 
About 500 each to Douglas Fairbanks and 
Wallace Reid. Other stars whose mail is 
noticeably heavy are Bill Hart, Bebe Daniels, 
Pauline Frederick, Charles Ray, May Allison, 
Douglas McLean, Tony Moreno—who has 
an enormous foreign collection—Mary Miles 
Minter and Bert Lytell. 


ILL ROGERS, after leaving Goldwyn 
and making one picture for Para- 
mount, has signed a contract to appear in 
Shubert vaudeville, according to an authentic 


report—if a report is ever authentic. The 
screen will miss him. 
Rogers will get $3,000 a week. This is 


said to be the second largest salary ever 
paid to a vaudeville “single.” Rogers, who 
first won fame as the lariat-monologist in 
the Ziegfeld Follies, became one of the most 
popular entertainers in the world as a 
Goldwyn star. He is a homely man, and 
a shy man; he is not a great comedian like 
Chaplin. But he has made a place for 
himself that is unique. People go to see 
Will Rogers on the screen when they won’t 
go to see anyone else. 


ERE’S an absolutely new one: 

David Wark Griffith has lodged a 
complaint with the War Department against 
airplanes flying over his studio estate at 
Mamaroneck, N. Y. And he introduces a 
brand new reason. There is a very costly 
reproduction of a French village—very old, 
very genuine—on the big lot. It’s for “The 
Two Orphans,” and a year’s research work 
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and many months’ construction made it. 
Griffith alleges that the airplanes flying over 
the set are for the purpose of photographing 
it, so that some “promoters” may use the 
photograph in a book they are getting out, 
to help other directors in building similar 
sets! Besides, the plane, which sometimes 
almost sweeps the house-tops, and its noisy 
progress is a great annoyance to the players. 
We don’t blame Griffith for objecting. 


HE Ohio censors are at it again. 
Censorship in its most virulent form 


has broken out in Cincinnati. This time, 
they picked Marshall Neilan’s masterpiece, 
“Bits of Life,” as their victim. They saw 


it and slashed it. If you have seen it, 
which you undoubtedly have, you remember 
the first of the short stories that made up 
the picture, “The Bad Samaritan.” It was 
a little tale with a big wallop. The censors 
cut it out entirely, so that the picture had 
to be withdrawn altogether—and something 
else—something innocuous and uninteresting 
and unoriginal—was substituted. 

Marshall Neilan did a daring thing when 
he produced this picture. Because he dared 
to be original, the reformers have landed 
on him. Where is the great picture of 
tomorrow going to come from, if this sort 
of thing is permitted to go on? 


NITA LOOS and John Emerson have 
moved again. 

A month or so ago they were leaving 
their town house in Gramercy Park for their 
country place in Great Neck, Long Island. 
Now they’re leaving the Park for the Fifties 
off Fifth Avenue, where their new house is. 

Anita is such a little, such a_ pretty 
chatelaine. 

She and her husband go to every 
of the first nights on Broadway. 

Incidentally, they are going to California 
soon to write more stories. 

(Continued on page or) 
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(Continued from page 9o) 


LICE JOYCE is the mother of another | 


little daughter: born in October at 

the home of the James Regan Junior’s. 

The beautiful Vitagraph star retired from 
the screen six months ago. You remember 
her marriage to the son of the former owner 
of the Knickerbocker Hotel in Manhattan 
was one of the most charming of all film 
romances. Miss Joyce has a little girl 
named Mary Joyce Moore, whose father is 
Tom Moore the film star. 

Now the tiny Joyce Regan has come to 
keep her company. 


T last—the Legend of Sleepy Hollow | 


is to be immortalized. 

Allan Dwan, one of the screen’s greatest 
directors, is to film it. He is going to take 
a company to Tarrytown and put into 
pictures Ichabod Crane and the others Wash- 
ington Irving wrote about. 

America is filled with charming folk lore. 
It is a great field for the more artistic 
producers. 


HEN Mildred Harris was 

released from the cast of “Miss Lulu 
Bett,” film circles wondered just what she 
had done—or what she was going to do. 
Guesses were wild and plentiful, but Mildred 
said nothing—only smiled her sad, sweet 
smile. And now we know why she was 
smiling, although we cannot understand the 
sadness of it. For Famous Players-Lasky 
have announced that she will play opposite 
Thomas Meighan in his next picture. 


ERE is something that should be not 

only interesting, but very lovely. 
Florence Walton, the dancer, has promised 
to pose—in a series of dances—before the 
slow motion camera. The machine will 
register every movement in exact time, and 
every detail of her consummate grace will 
be shown minutely. 





OMETHING new landed in this country 
a few days ago—that same being a vest 
pocket movie camera. It arrived on the 
Cunarder Bulgaria in the possession of one 
C. D. Wellington, who hails from Australia. 
He bought the little thing in Paris where 
he paid about one hundred dollars for it. 
Its capacity is twenty-five feet of regular 
film, and it operates by a spring instead of 
the time honored crank method. 
We imagine that this camera will be 
much in vogue with the society folk who 
prefer a self-starting method. 


ME. OLGA PETROVA has successfully 

opened in a new stage production, 
“The White Peacock.” The program states 
it was written by a Polish woman who has 
lived in America ten years. We more than 
suspect that Mme. Petrova is the author. 
The critic, of the Indianapolis News, among 
other nice things. says: 


“In the first place, the dialogue is unusual 


in that it is natural speech, and not 
theatrical. This is a Russian trait. Tolstoy, 
the greatest of all Russian writers, was 


always straining to have his characters say 
what would obviously be said under the 
circumstances. He hated artificiality. So 
it is here. There is scarcely a speech in the 
whole play that seems forced. The leading 
role is, of course, emotional, but the star 
does not “act all over the place,” as the 


saying is. For the most part her acting is 
restrained. She has a problem to contend 
with and she faces it as any intelligent 


woman would.” 
(Continued on page g2) 
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Ask Us Now 


This test will delight you 


Again we offer, and urge you to accept, 
this new teeth-cleaning method. 

Millions now employ it. Leading 
dentists, nearly all the world over, are 
urging its adoption. The results are visible 
in whiter teeth wherever you look today. 

Bring them to your people. 


The war on film 


Dental science has declared a war on 
film. That is the cause of most tooth 
troubles. And brushing methods of the 
past did not effectively combat it. 

Film is that viscous coat you feel. It 
clings to teeth, enters crevices and stays. 
Then night and day it may do serious 
damage. 

Film absorbs stains, making the teeth 
look dingy. It is the basis of tartar. It 
holds food substance which ferments and 
forms acid. It holds the acid in contact 
with the teeth to cause decay. 

Millions of germs breed in it. They, 
with tartar, are the chief cause of pyorrhea. 
Very few people have escaped the troubles 
caused by film. 


Two film combatants 


Now two combatants have been found. 
Many careful tests have proved their 
efficiency. 

A new-day tooth paste has been created, 
and these two film combatants are em- 
bodied in it. The paste is called Pepsodent. 

Now every time you brush your teeth 
you can fight those film-coats in these 
effective ways. 





PAT. OFF. 


Pepsadéent 


The New-Day Dentifrice 


The scientific film combatant, which 
brings five desired effects. Approved by 
modern authorities and now advised by 
leading dentists everywhere. All druggists 
supply the large tubes. 





Also starch and acids 


Another tooth enemy is starch. It also 
clings to teeth, and in fermenting it forms 
acids. 


To fight it Nature puts a starch digestant 
in saliva. She also puts alkalis there to 
neutralize the acids. 


Pepsodent multiplies the salivary flow. 
It multiplies the starch digestant in the 
saliva. It multiplies the alkalis. Thus 
these teeth protecting forces, twice a day, 
are much increased. 


They must be done 


These things must be done. Teeth with 
film or starch or acids are not white or 
clean or safe. You know yourself, no doubt, 
that old tooth-brushing methods are in- 
adequate. 

See what the new way does. 


Make this pleasant ten-day test and 
watch your teeth improve. 


A few days will tell 


Send the coupon for a 10-Day Tube. 
Note how clean the teeth feel after using. 
Mark the absence of the viscous film. See 
how teeth whiten as the film-coats dis- 
appear. 

Do this now. The effects will delight 
you and lead to constant delights. To 
all in your home they may bring new 
beauty, new protection for the teeth. 








10-Day Tube Free * 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 
Dept. 387, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, IIl 


Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 
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Only one tube to a family 
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ChasePain Away 
with Musterole 


hen the winds blow 
raw and chill and rheuma- 
tism starts to tingle in your 
joints and muscles, get out 
your good friend Musterole. 


Rub this soothing white 
ointment gently over the 
sorespot. As Musterole 
penetrates the skin and 
goes down to the seat of 
trouble you feel a gentle, 
healing warmth; then 
comes cooling, welcome 
relief from old man Pain. 

Better by far than the old-fash- 
foned mustard plaster, Musterole 
does the work without the burn 
and blister Grandma knew so well. 

For croupy colds, sore throat, 
rheumatism and congestion of all 
kinds, just rub on Musterole. 

Don’t wait for trouble, keepajar 
or tube on the bathroom shelf. 


Recommended often by nurses and 

doctors, it comes in 35c and 65c 

jars and tubes; hospital size,$3. 
The Musterole Co., Cleveland, Ohio 
BETTER THAN A MUSTARD PLASTER 


NOT BL; 


ase “Tore 








Face Powper q E 


Ma mere —Vividly I remember the 
delicate fragrance of her lightly pow- 
dered cheek. Lablache — her powder — 
always suggestive of her complexion, 
beautiful as wild rose 
petals. More than 
ever I appreciate 
the refreshing pur- 
ity of Lablache. 
Retuse Substitutes 


They may be danger- 
ous. Flesh, White, Pink 
















or Oream, 65c, a box 
of druggists or by mail. 
Over two million boxes 


sold annually. Send 
10c. for a sample boz. 


BEN. LEVY CO. 


Brench Perfumers, Dept. 67 


125 Kingston St., Boston, Mass. 


An Easy Way 


Remove Dandruff 


If you want plenty of thick, beautiful, 
glossy, silky hair, do by all means get rid 
of dandruff, for it will starve your hair and 
ruin it if you don’t. 

The best way to get rid of dandruff is to 
dissolve it. To do this, just apply a little 
Liquid Arvon at night before retiring; use 
enough to moisten the scalp, and rub it in 
gently with the finger tips. 

By morning, most, if not all, of your 
dandruff will be gone, and three or four 
more applications should completely re- 
move every sign and trace of it. 

You will find, too, that all itching of the 
scalp will stop, and your hair will look and 
feel a hundred times better. You can get 
Liquid Arvon at any drug store. A four- 











ounce bottle is usually all that is needed. 
The R. L. Watkins Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 
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In the spectacular set at the huge studio ranch in Berlin, Germany: 


‘Pharaoh’ himself, Ernst Lubitsch, the famous director of ‘*Passion 


an 


*Deception;” Albert Kaufman, European manager for Famous Players: 
Watterson R. Rothacker, the well-known American laboratory wizard; and 


two production men of the European company. 


P.S. Sorry Pola Negri isn't in this. 


will soon be seen in this country. 


Lubitsch's newest spectacle 


But 


you ll find a snapshot of her with Charlie Chaplin on page twenty 


LORIA SWANSON seems to have more 

than her share of troubles just now— 
and troubles that really don’t belong to her, 
either. 

A suit has been filed in the Los Angeles 
courts against Gloria and her mother, Mrs. 
James Burns, which has all the earmarks of 
being very silly but which still may do 
harm to the reputation of one of the fore- 
most women of the industry unless the other 
side of the affair is brought to the public. 

The suit is an attempt to break the will 
of the late James Burns, Gloria’s step- 
father, who left his widow an estate valued 
at $100,000. It is filed by Mr. Burns’ 
sister and other relatives and alleges that 
Gloria and her mother used undue influence 
upon Mr. Burns, first, to make him marry 
Mrs. Swanson and then to leave her all his 
It declares that Mr. Burns was 
never in love with the mother but with 
Gloria, and that—as Gloria was married at 
the time—he was persuaded to marry the 
older woman upon the promise that he 
should see Gloria every day, be with her 
constantly and live under the same roof 
with her. 


LL of which is most vigorously denied 

by Miss Swanson and her mother. 
Miss Swanson was not then and never has 
been in need of money. Mrs. Burns is her- 
self a young and attractive woman, and 
during Mr. Burns’ lifetime they were happy 
and devoted, according to their friends. Mr. 
and Mrs. Burns never did live under the 
same roof with Gloria, except for one day. 
And while the old man was proud of his 
famous stepdaughter, there seems to be no 
proof of any kind that it was anything but 
a fatherly affection. 

“Oh, it’s wrong,” said Gloria, her wonder- 
ful eyes full of tears, “that’s because I’m 
known—and because they want to get some 
of the money. It’s a lie—every word of it. 
He adored mama. We didn’t want his 
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old money. 
six months.” 


Why, I carn more than that in 


HEY say that the Famous Players 

studio in Long Island City, the largest 
in the east and one of the best equipped in 
the world, is going to open soon. 

This will pep things up some in Man- 
hattan and film environs. There hasn’t been 
much doing, now that D. W. Griffith has 
finished actual shooting on “The Two 
Orphans,” and the Talmadge sisters have 
gone to the coast, and Selznick is ’way over 
in Fort Lee, and Fox has moved most of his 
companies to the coast. 


O, the Duke of Manchester hasn’t made 

a picture yet, Annabelle. But he may 
any day, so you had better keep your eyes 
open. 

A real live Duke would be a bit of a 
novelty, what? Even though we have had 
plenty of close-ups of princes and premiers 
and presidents and ladies, a duke is some- 
thing else again. 

The Duke of Manchester. has, like so 
many movie actors, had an offer. An 
American film concern has begged the Duke 
to be photographed in a fiction film. But 
he says himself nothing has been definitely 
decided. Have patience! 


PARISIAN doctor has discovered a 
new disease called screenitis. 
“Screenitis,” said Micky Neilan, “is the 
disease screen actors and actresses get when 
they see the fatal old camera beginning to 
show the least little bit of sign of slippine 
in their looks. That’s all. But it really is 
—a nervous collapse.” 


ARBARA BEDFORD has been made 
a star, by Fox and for them. 
Outside of “The Last of the Mohicans” 
and a few other films, Miss Bedford has had 
(Continued on page 93) 
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(Continued from page 92) 
little screen experience. There were those 
who, when her stardom was announced, 
doubted that she was stellar material. Her 
first Fox release is by no means a master- 
piece, but it proves that little Barbara, with 
her eccentric coiffure, and her piquant and 
decidedly not pretty little face, and her 
uncanny eyes, had a definite place on the 
silversheet. 

That doesn’t mean that she will rival 
Mary and Lillian and Norma right away. 
It does mean that she is a new and vivid 
personality, and as such she is interesting. 


OUR times married, once kidnapped, 

finally exiled, Miss Watson had a lively 
career. First she was abducted, according 
to the story current at the time, from her 
father’s house in El] Centro. Then she was 
married to a caveman who held her prisoner 
for several months. Later, her husband 
died. Another marriage, this one annulled. 
Then came her cruel exile. After her fourth 
marriage, she attracted the attention of 
Fred Niblo, the director, who cast her in an 
important part in “The Three Musketeers.” 
She has made good. The face that caused all 
the trouble has now brought her fame and 
fortune. 


ELL, the ladies are going to have to 
stay up late nights for a while, but 
it’s in a good cause. 

However, in passing, I should like to men- 
tion what they seem to have passed over, 
and which it might have been tactful and 
right to have noted—that there are in Holly- 
wood many people connected 
motion pictures who are as eminently re- 
spectable, as cultured, as high-principled as 
the clubwomen themselves. And that while 
there are no doubt people in Hollywood who 
would be better for a little vigilante-ing, 
some movies and some not, there are also 
many people claiming connection with the 
industry who do not actually belong to it. 





O one desires to see the “morals of the 

movies” held to a high level as much 
as the people themselves—for everything of 
that kind reflects on their standing. 

For instance, the homes of Mr. and Mrs. 
Charles Ray, Mr. and Mrs. Conrad Nagel, 
Mr. and Mrs. Douglas McLean, Mr. and 
Mrs. Robert Ellis (May Allison), King and 
Florence Vidor, Mr. and Mrs. Charles 
Meredith, Mr. and Mrs. Charles Eyton 
(Kathleen Williams), Mr. and Mrs. Jack 
Holt and their three kiddies, Mr. and Mrs. 
Milton Sills and little Miss Sills, Mr. and 
Mrs. Paul Scardon (Betty Blythe), Mr. and 
Mrs. Rudolph Cameron (Anita Stewart), 
Miss Constance Binney, Mr. and Mrs. 
Robert Gordon, Mr. and Mrs. William de- 
Mille, Mr. and Mrs. Wallace MacDonald 
(Doris May), Mr. and Mrs. Bryant Wash- 
burn and their two sons, Miss Ethel Clay- 
ton, Mr. and Mrs. Will Rogers and the 
three Rogers youngsters, Harold Lloyd, Mr. 
and Mrs. Lon Chaney and their son, Miss 
Lois Wilson, Mr. and Mrs. Ralph Lewis, 
Mr. and Mrs. Tod Browning, Mr. and Mrs. 
Sam Wood, Miss Katherine MacDonald, 
“Mother” Sylvia Ashton, Mr. and Mrs. 
Lloyd Hughes, Mr. and Mrs. Sessue Haya- 
kawa, Mr. William and Miss Mary Hart, 
Miss Gladys George, Miss Mildred Davis, 
Mr. and Mrs. Sam Wood— 





with the | 





H, I could go on endlessly, really I | 


could. 

And all the people I have named have 
charming, respectable, cultured homes in 
Hollywood, most of which they own, and 
spend their time as decently, as quietly and 
as morally as any vigilante committee could 
wish. 

(Continued on page 94) 
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Complexion Secrets 
W hat Scientists Know About Your Skin 


CLEAR, radiant, youthful complexion, what else but internal 

cleanliness can produce it? A clean system is the originator 
of charm, the handmaid to beauty, the basis of personal attrac- 
tiveness. The texture of your skin, the brightness of your eyes 
and the sheen and lustre of your hair, all depend upon clean- 
liness—internal cleanliness. Truly, the fastidious woman keeps 
clean inside. She is careful to see that her bodily organs function 
properly, particularly those organs that eliminate waste from 


the body. If these do nota 


ct regularly and thoroughly, poisons 


are formed, absorbed by the blood and carried to the great 
covering of the body, the skin..They poison the skin cells, 
causing facial blemishes, muddy skin and sallowness. These 
poisons are the most common cause of personal unattractiveness. 





Result of Research 


Experts have conducted exhaustive research to find some method 
of eliminating these poisons in a harmless and natural way and 
thus keep the system clean. 

The result of their experience in treating thousands of cases has 
been the discovery that Nujol has the unique property of dissolv- 
ing readily many intestinal poisons. These it carries out of the 
body along with the food residue as Nature intended. 

It thus promotes internal cleanliness by preventing the insidious 
poisoning of the skin cells,the most common cause of skin troubles. 


This is why so many women have found Nujol to be an invaluable aid to a clear, radiant, youth- 


ful complexion. 


Nujol is for sale by druggists everywhere. 





| MISTOL, a new product, for 
Colds in head, Nasal Catarrh, 
Laryngitis, Bronchitis, Hoarseness 
and acute paroxysms of Asthma. 


Made by the makers of Nujol. 





Nujol 


REG. VS. PAT. OFF. 





| 


\ 








How and why the elimination of intestinal toxins will bring beauty and attractiveness is told 
in a plain, instructive and authoritative way in the booklet, ““A LOVELY SKIN COMES 


FROM WITHIN”. 


Fill out and mail the attached coupon today. 


Nujol Laboratories, Standard Oil Co. (New Jersey), Room 819-E 44 Beaver Street, New York. 
Please send me a copy of ““A LOVELY SKIN COMES FROM WITHIN”, 


Eee acne 
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Buy Your Xmas 





Gifts Now 


WA Only afew cents a day 
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No Money Down 


UST send your name and address 
for our 128-page book of diamonds, 
watches and jewelry on credit. Millions 
of dollars worth of jewelry from which to 
choose your Xmas gifts. Your choice sent 
you on approval, without a penny down. 


Charge Account Plan 


Don’t send a penny in advance. Your 
simple request brings any diamond or piece of 
jewelry you choose. When it comes examine 
it and if it is not the greatest bargain you 
have ever seen send it back at our expense, 
If you decide to keep it you can pay at the 
rate of only a few cents a day. 


8% Yearly Dividends 


You are guaranteed an 8% yearly in- 
crease in value on all diamond exchanges. 
Also 6% bonus privilege. Catalog tells how. 


Write Today 
for Xmas Catalog 


Send your name and address now. No 
obligation. Beautiful Christmas catalog comes 
free by return mail. It explains all about Lyon 
Charge Account Plan. See this great collec- 
tion of jewelry bargains now, Send your name 
for catalog today to Dept. 1721 


1 Maiden Lasse, New 


York NLY 
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FREE. 
ARTHUR MURRAY, Studio 62, 290 B’way,N. Y. 


Everything About 


Cuticura Soap 


Suggests Efficiency 


Soap,Ointment,Talcum,25c.everywhere. Forsamples 





address: Cuticura Laboratories, Dept. D, Malden,Mass. 








WHY 
BEA 


Learn to Dance Well, at home, 

by 
surprisingly easy! 
partner. °'60,000 learned dancing by mail.”’ 
I guarantee to teach you! To prove . 


Free! 








WALLFLOWER? 


mew method; 
ou need no music or 


you can learn easilyand quickly + 
I will send you one 
For mailing, ete 


lesson 
send 10e today! 
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Making a poor girl climb up a house—just to shoot her! 


Just before the 


jump that provided the biggest thrill before the **Continued Next Tuesday” 


slide in Universal's serial, ** Terror Trail.” 


Eileen Sedgwick remains calm 


and unruffled through it all 


So, as I say, it might have been at least 
polite for the 1200 clubwomen who passed 
that resolution, to mention this fact in pass- 
ing. 


RVING BERLIN’S beautiful new theater, 

“The Music Box,” has been filled to 
capacity at every performance since the 
opening in the early fall. Mr. Berlin, who 
you may remember was once engaged to 
Connie Talmadge, and is one of America’s 
most popular song writers, appears in the 
show himself. 

Norma Talmadge and her husband, Joseph 
Schenck, have a large financial interest in 
“The Music Box Revue,” the theater, and 
the expensive ground it’s built on. 

Saw Norma before she shut up her East 
Forty-eighth Street studio. She was glad 
and sorry to be leaving. Sorry to forsake 
her studio, and glad to go to California 
to see her sister Natalie, who has been 
Mrs. Buster Keaton for some months now. 


UIGE MONTAGNE, Italian by birth, 

became a full fledged United States 
citizen the other day when U. S. Judge 
Bledsoe passed his application in a Los 
Angeles court. 

That probably doesn’t sound interesting. 
but when I tell you that under that dignified 
moniker is hiding one Bull Montana, hero 
of a thousand battles and a thousand films, 
all is different. 

But the judge handed Bull an awful jolt 
when he informed him that he couldn't be 
an American citizen unless he understood 
and would abide by the 18th Amendment. 

“Will you lay aside all prejudice and obey 
the liquor amendment?” asked the judge. 

Bull swallowed a couple of times before 
he got out a “Yes.” 


AST is east and west is west, etc.,” 
as Mr. Kipling so aptly said. 
It had a new experience the other day, 
too, that saying. 


Constance Binney, the Realart star, came 
west to work after the closing of the 
Famous Players-Lasky studio in New York 
Miss Binney comes from Boston. She had 
never been west before. 


The first day she worked at the Holly- 
wood Realart studio, her maid came on the 
set during the afternoon and said: “Four- 
fifteen, Miss Binney.” 

Miss Binney smiled. 

Later, “It’s four-thirty, Miss Binney.” 

Miss Binney smiled, stopped work in the 
middle of the scene and walked off the set 

The frantic director flew to Elmer Harris, 
studio chief of the Realart forces, who 
caught Miss Binney as she climbed into her 
limousine. “I always stop work at 4:30,” 
she said sweetly. “And [ never work Satur- 
day afternoons [t's in my _ contract. 


Good-bye.” 


LMER HARRIS sought Charles Eyton, 

general manager of the Lasky studio 
and the next day Mr. Eyton, who has the 
reputation of being one of the best poker 
players in California, sent for the pretty 
star. 

Miss Binney came and brought her con- 
tract. 

“Dear, dear,” said Mr. Eyton, calmly, 
“this is too bad. Because out west here we 
always work until 5 o’clock and sometimes 
we work Saturday afternoons.” 


“But it’s in my contract,” said Miss 
Binney. 
“T know it. So that if we asked you to 


work until five and even on Saturday after- 
noons, it would break your contract, 
wouldn’t it? And this is a bad time to have 
a broken contract isn’t it?” 

Miss Binney has acquired the 5 o’clock 
and Saturday afternoon habit, now. Quite 
western. But it really wasn’t quite fair 
Because poker is a western game—and little 
Miss Binney came from Boston. 

(Continued on page 95) 
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RIC VON STROHEIM was guest of 

honor at a dinner given the other even- 
ing by the press agents of Hollywood— 
though how they find a place big enough to 
meet in I don’t know—there are more press 
agents in Hollywood than anything else ex 
cept puttees and palm trees. 

He related one very interesting item. 

Paul Christian was engaged to play the 
lead in the monstrous von Stroheim-Uni- 
versal spectacle. 

When he went on salary, von Stroheim 
wasn’t ready to shoot and an enterprising 
young director begged Mr. Laemmle, presi- 
dent of Universal, to let him make a picture 
with Christian first. Said he’d complete it 
in twenty-one days. 

He did. But when he’d finished it, it was 
too terrible for even Universal to release. 

When Mr. Christian died toward the end 
of the $1,000,000 production Mr. von Stro- 
heim was frantic. He doubled Bob Edeson 
in for the long stuff, but he was floored as 
to the close-ups. 

It was then that he remembered the other 
picture which was too bad to release. He 
went to this and found there emotional close- 
ups of all the stuff he needed. 

“And it all came of having faith in the 
working out of a thing, too,” he said. 


PRETTY little wedding took place in 

Hollywood the other evening—one of 
those real love affairs that make everybody 
remember their own courtship. 

Bill Boyd, a young juvenile of promise 
now working at the Lasky studio, and Ruth 
Miller, the pretty girl whom you’ve seen 
many a time as the ornamental maid in Cecil 
deMille productions, were quietly married 
at the home of “Mother” Sylvia Ashton. 

Wallace Reid gave the bride away, while 
Mrs. Wally served Miss Miller as attendant. 


“T HAVE to look young and beautiful and 

everything in this picture,” said Colleen 
Moore to the cameraman, after she had 
read the script of the new Goldwyn-Rupert 
Hughes production in which she is to play 
the lead. “It’s not my style—no acting. 
Just looking. Very ingenue.” 

“T’ll do my best, Miss Moore,” said the 
cameraman, “and if I make you look better’n 
Mary Pickford there’s a new suit down in—” 

“Say no more,” said Colleen, “it’s yours.” 

By the way, Colleen and John McCor- 
mack—western head of First National 





are 
seen continually and constantly together 
lately. Don’t know whether it’s serious, but 


they make a nice looking couple. 


HE national anthem of Hollywood is 
now going to be “The curfew shall ring 
tonight.” 

And when it rings everybody has to go 
to bed and be good, or if they don’t the 
vigilantes’ll get °em if they don’t watch out. 

Nobody is going to be naughty or im- 
moral or noisy any more. 

All “wild parties” are off. 

The Hollywood Women’s Clubs got to- 


gether and decided all about it. It’s very 
simple. 

They passed a resolution which stated 
that: 


Hollywood should become a strictly moral 
residential district. That everybody must 
go to bed at a respectable hour. That they 
will aid the police by reporting all unseemly 
activities and all elements of the kind which 
we desire to suppress. 

And that the stain attached to Hollywood 
by reason of the alleged immorality of the 
picture people must and shall be wiped out. 
And that the City Council should give them 
some policewomen. 

(Continued on page 96) 
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Will you clip the coupon, as Mr. Meehan did, 
and take the free creative test which he took? 
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Tuis sentence from J. Leo Meehan’s letter 
to the Palmer Photoplay Corporation, tells 
the whole story: 


“Within one year I 
have been able to 
abandon a routine 
life that provided me 
with a meal ticket and 
a few other inciden- 
tals for the infinitely 
more fascinating cre- 
ative work of the 
photoplaywright.”’ 


But it would not be 
fair to you to end the 
story there. It is inter- 
esting to know that a 
young man in an under- 
paid job was able to sell 
two photoplays and at- 
tach himself to a big 
producer’s studio in one 
year; that a few weeks 
ago he was engaged to picturize Gene 
Stratton Porter’s novels for the screen. 


At the outset, let us correct one false notion that is 
keeping many talented men and women from trying 
to write for the screen. Literary skill, or fine writing 
ability, is not necessary—it cannot be transferred 
to the screen. What the industry needs is good 
stories—stories that spring from creative imagina- 
tion and a sense of the dramatic. Any person who 
has that gift can be trained to write for the screen. 


The test is in the form of a questionnaire prepared for 
the Palmer Photoplay Corporation by H. H. Van 
Loan, the celebrated photoplaywright, and Prof. 
Malcolm MacLean, former teacher of short story 
writing at Northwestern University. If you have 
any story-telling instinct, send for this questionnaire 
and find out for yourself just how much talent you 
have. 

We shall be frank with you; have no fear. The 
Palmer Photoplay Corporation exists first of all to 
sell photoplays. It trains photoplay writers in order 
that it may have more photoplays to sell. It is not 
in business to hold out false promise to those who 
can never succeed. 


Tuomas H. IncE 
Thos. H. Ince Studios 


Ceci, B. De MILLE 
Director General Famous 
Players-Lasky Corp. 


Lois WERER 
Lois Weber Productions, 


Ine. 


Famous 
Corp. 


Clip the coupon below, and we will send you the 
Van Loan questionnaire. You assume no obligation, 
but you will be asked to be prompt in returning the 
completed test for examination. If you pass the 
test, we shall send you interesting material descrip- 
tive of the Palmer Course and Service, and admit you 
to enrollment, should you choose to develop your 
talent. If you cannot pass this test, we will frankly 
advise you to give up the idea of writing for the 





am to receive further infor- 
mation about your Course 











Advisory 


Jesse L. Lasky 
Vice-President Famous 
Players-Lasky Corp. 

C. GARDNER SULLIVAN 
Author and Producer 


and Service. tei 


But if you have ever felt as you left a 
theatre, ‘Why, / could write a better story 
than that,” you want to 
know just how Mr. 
Meehan went about it to 
become a successful 
photoplaywright in one 
short year. 

He was doubtful when 
he enrolled, but he wrote 
that he was “willing to 
be shown.” And with 
complete confidence in 
Mr. Meehan’s ability, 
the Palmer Photoplay 
Corporation, whose test 
he had to pass before he 
was acceptable, under- 
took to convince him. 

The rest was a simple 
matter of training. The 
Course and Service 
merely taught him how 
to use, for sereen pur- 
poses, the natural story- 
telling ability which we 
discovered in him — the 
ability to think out the kind of story for which 
producers are glad to pay from $500 to$2,000. 


You, too, may doubt your ability 


But, you say—just as Mr. Meehan said—how can 
I know whether I have that ability? 

To answer that question is the purpose of this ad- 
vertisement. The Palmer Photoplay Corporation 
will gladly apply to you a scientific test of story-tell- 
ing ability—the test Mr. Meehan passed—provided 
you are an adult and in earnest. And, notice this 
particularly, we shall do it free. 


Send for the Van Loan questionnaire 


With the active aid and encouragement of the lead- 
ing producers, the Corporation is literally combing 
the country for new screen writers. Its Department 
of Education was organized solely to develop and 
produce the writers who can produce the stories. 
The Palmer Institution is the industry’s accredited 
agent for getting the stories without which produc- 
tion of motion pictures cannot go on. 


The Palmer Photoplay Corporation cannot endow 
you with the gift of story-telling. But we can dis- 
cover it, if it exists, through our questionnaire. And 
we can train you to employ it for your lasting enjoy- 
ment and profit. 


Council 
James R. Quirk _ 
Editor and Publisher 


Photoplay Magazine 


ALLAN Dwan 
Allan Dwan Productions 


Frank E. Woops 
Chief Supervising Director 
Players-Lasky 


Ror WAGNER 
Author and Screen 
Authority 


We invite you to apply this free test 


screen. It will be a waste of their time and ours for 
children to apply. 

This questionnaire will only take a little of your 
time. It may mean fame and fortune to you. In 
any event it will satisfy you as to whether or not you 
should attempt to enter this fascinating and highly 
profitable field. Just use the coupon below—and do 
it now before you forget. 


PALMER PHOTOPLAY Corporation, Dept. of Education P. 1 


PLEASE SEND ME, without 124 West 4th Street, Los Angeles 
cost or obligation on my 

part, your questionnaire. I i. 

will answer the questions in PRM vos secs csererereenensseeernsees es senen ee nenen 
it and return it to you for 

analysis. If I pass the test,I Appress.............. 0 ccc cece eee e cee ceececeeecees 
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Danderine 
Grows Thick, Heavy Hair 


35-cent Bottle Ends all Dandruff, 
Stops Hair Coming Out 








Ten minutes after using Danderine you 
can not find a single trace of dandruff or 
falling hair and your scalp will not itch, but 
what will please you most will be after a few 
weeks’ use, when you see new hair, fine and 
downy at first—yes—but really new hair— 
growing all over the scalp. Danderine is 
to the hair what fresh showers of rain and 
sunshine are to vegetation. It goes right 
to the roots, invigorates and strengthens 
them, helping the hair to grow long, strong 
and luxuriant. One application of Dander- 
ine makes thin, lifeless, colorless hair look 
youthfully bright, lustrous, and just twice 
as abundant. 









Learn to Dance eo 


¢ CAN TEACH YOU Fox-Trot, One-Step, Two-Step, 
Waltz and newest ‘‘up-to-the-minute’’ society dances 
in a few hours—at home—in private by the wonderful 


Peak System of Mail Instruction | 
REMARKABLE NEW METHOD. Easy — fascinating. 
RESULT’ } GUARANTEED. No music— no partner 
vusands taught successfully. 
Write me a for my interesting free book! Special 
low offer a you answer at once. 

WILLIAM CHANDLER-PEAK, M. 


yy 
4737 Broadway "Chicago, un ] 


Studio 13 











Wanted: Railway Mail Clerks $135to! $1 95 Month 


U. S. Government wants hundreds. 
IMMEDIATELY for free list of Government positions now open. 


Men—boys over 17. Write 


FRANKLIN INSTITUTE, 1-77. 7220, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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Little ** 


Breezy" Eason is dead. This child star was playing outside his parents 
home in Hollywood when an automobile ran over him. 


He died within an hour. 


He was the only son of Mr. and Mrs. Reeves Eason, and had appeared with them, 


and with Harry Carey. in Universal pictures. 


closed the day of the funeral. 
was absolutely unspoiled and sweet. 


Universal City i in California was 


reezy was one of the few screen children who 


His d 


eath is mourned by everyone in the 


film industry and by many who knew him only on the screen 


RANCES MARION, the scenario writer, 
left Manhattan for California, in com- 
pany with Norma Talmadge. Frances, after 
a summer up in the Maine woods, looks and 
feels better than ever. Since she left the 
Mary Pickford company the public has 
not seen much of her work, since the beauti- 
ful little picture that she directed herself— 

“Just Around the Corner,” has not yet been 
released. But now she is going to do the 
continuity for Constance Talmadge’s new 
film, an original by Edgar Selwyn. 

Miss Marion and her husband, Fred 
Thompson, have always been lovers of dogs. 
They have always kept kennels of ‘em—all 
kinds and colors. One day a sick canine 
rushed up on Frances and seriously bit her, 
and her husband, coming to the rescue, 
was also hurt. They were laid up for 
several months. 

But just before she left for the Coast, 


she said to me: “I’m busy today—running 
out to Long Island to look at my dogs 
before I go!” 

PEAKING of the Talmadges: I hear 


that Natalie is very happy in her Holly- 
wood home, that she loves to cook and 
keep house for Buster, and that—there may 
be a new little Talmadge added to the 
family before very long. 
Norma and Constance 
They hope so. 





may be aunties. 


ERA STEADMAN, whose pretty face 

and other things you have seen so much 
in Christie Comedies, is the mother of twin 
girls. One of them is named after Marie 
Prevost and the other is named Frances. 
Miss Steadman is married to a good-looking 
young chap who leads the orchestra at the 
famous Ship Cafe. 

And oh, by the way, don’t expect to see 
Naomi Childers—now Mrs. Luther Reed— 
on the screen for some time to come. Mrs. 
Reed is likewise to be otherwise occupied. 


HERE was an “old timer’s party” at 

Cecil deMille’s home the other evening 
—a party which included such veterans as 
Dustin Farnum, the first Lasky star, Wil- 
liam deMille, Cecil, his father-in-law, Judge 
Adams and Mr. and Mrs. James Neill 
(Edythe Chapman). Those who remember 
20 years ago when Neill and Chapman were 
great stars of the day will appreciate the 
directions Mr. Neill gave for determining 
whether or not you are an old timer. 

“Twenty-five years ago when I was a 
handsome young leading man,” said Jim 
Neill, “when I passed a pretty girl and 
looked back, she was always looking back 
too. Now—she isn’t. That’s all.” 

By the way, it developed that evening, 
too, that Dusty could have bought a quarter 
interest in Lasky-Famous Players then for 
$5000. Imagine! (Continued on page 97) 
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AUDE ADAMS is still in Schenectady, 

New York, where she is co-operating 
with the officials of the General Electric 
Company in the further development of 
new ideas in motion pictures. Miss Adams 
has been working on a picture and many 
outdoor scenes have already been taken. 
The General Electric Company has fitted up 
a studio for Miss Adams. 

Some scenes in this film are laid in the 
General Electric Plant—new lighting effects 
are being tried out—and that is all that 
anybody knows. For Miss Adams’ silence 
is not yet broken, and the General Electric 
Company is not exactly chatty! 


ALPH GRAVES has reached the West 

Coast. We print this because some of 
our fair readers have made innumerable in- 
quiries as to the whereabouts of this Griffith 
player—despite the fact that he is but re- 
cently married. He has gone to Hollywood 
to play in a R. A. Walsh production, “Kin- 
dred of the Dust,” which was taken from a 
Peter Kyne story. 


SENSE of dignity is a curious thing. 
And a difficult thing to carry about 
with you. A sense of dignity is quite likely 
to interfere with a sense of humor. As was 
proved in New Jersey a few days ago. 
Right out in public one of the New Jersey 
police force spoke up and said that he 
disapproved thoroughly of the comedy cops 
that are put into the movies for the edifica- 
tion of the T. B. M., and his equally tired 
wife. And so, the first cop being backed 
by all other Jersey policemen, a resolution 
was drawn up asking that all comedy min- 
ions-of-the-law be clipped from all films— 
feature and otherwise. And the police force 
believe—and who are we to doubt ’em?— 
that their resolution will be taken seriously. 
We have been thinking lately that New 
Jersey was getting too much in the line of 
amusement—what with Governor Edwards, 
and Sandy Clemons and the Dempsey- 
Carpentier fight and everything. But we’ve 
about decided that the law of compensation 
is beginning to work. 


EN TURPIN tells this one on himself: 
He hunted up a restaurant to buy 
himself some near-beer in New York. And, 
as he sat drinking it, he heard two men 
arguing at a table close by. 

“Say, I hate that stuff, Joe,” said one. 

“Well, near-beer is all you can get,” an- 
swered the other, “what you gonna do 
about it?” 

“IT can stop drinkin’ 
other man, 
of a kick!” 

“Oh, I dunno,” replied his friend, “I saw 
Ben Turpin drinkin’ it, and he seems to 
find a kick in it—they say he hasn’t been 
able to see straight since he drank the first 
glass!” 


it,’ retorted the 
“it ain’t even got the shadow 


ILLIAM FARNUM says that his trip 
abroad was his first vacation in 
twenty-five years. 

All through Europe—leaving out the cen- 
sored bits—went Mr. Farnum. And at last 
he reached Rome, where, he says, he was 
handed the greatest thrill of his not over- 
quiet life. 

“T can’t begin to tell you how big a 
thrill it was,” he says, when asked by an 
interviewer. “You know I have played 
every role from a page boy up to. Julius 


Cesar. Well, I went to the Forum one 
morning—that is, what was left of it. All 
those Shakespearean  characters—Czsar, 


Brutus, Cassius, Marc Antony—seemed to 
come up around me. Honestly, I wanted 
to get into action.” 


(Continued on page 98) 
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Gold inewed hearts 
are set with 1 supe- 
rior quality, spark- 
ling Diamond, $75. 


Ring set’ with 5 blue ful hand - engraved Platinum set in 

white Diamonds. Platinum Ring, $100 exquisite hand- 
White Gold Shank, pierced mounting of 
$135. 18K White Gold, $90. 


latinum in 
fancy 18K Wh r t - 
Gold mounting, $75. 
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Beautiful 
Xmas Gifts 


On Credit—at Cash Prices 


Blue white, perfectly cut diamonds, hand- 
some watches, dainty toilet articles. Your 
choice ON APPROVAL. If satisfied after 
examination, pay only one fifth the price — 
balance in ten pontrly payments. ABSO- 
LUTELY NO RISK, . 

Our Guarantee Value Bond guarantees you 
a 714% yearly increase in exchange value 
on every tl purchased. 


DIAMONDS FROM $25 TO $1,000 
Send for FREE 


De Luxe Christmas Catalog 


Thousands of ex- 
quisite designs to 
choose from — every 
articlea Rare Bargain. 
**Satisfaction guare- 
anteed or your money 
back.” 


Write Today to 
Dept. 422-F. 
L. W. SWEET, Inc. 


New York City 
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£45—Beautiful Laval- 


liere, genuine Pearls, 1 
fine Diamond, $28. 

























E46—‘‘Sweetheart’”’ Plati- 
num Ring set with su- 
perior fine Diamond, 
$150. 
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E56 Octagon-shape case of 14K White Gold, ex- 
quisitely hand-engraved, guaranteed 15 Jewel move- 
ment, $30. 
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“THE HOUSE OF QUALITY’ 
1650-1660 BROADWAY, NY 


L-W- SWEET INC. 
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suffer from indigestion, 
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the benefits of a 








system the benefit of t 
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Nature’s Remedy (NR 
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All Draggists Sell 
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children and adults, 
Send a 2c, stamp for 
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ATURE places in fruits and vegetables 
certain elements which help to keep 
the human body healthy. Those who 

eat an abundance of such foods seldom 


headaches, and the 
train of distressing 
such disorders cause. 


scientifically-selected 
variety of foods, but you can give your 


laxative properties contained in vegetable 


entirely of concentrated vegetable ingre- 
dients which are therapeutically the same 


That is why millions of persons 
use this pure, mild, natural aid to health 


Neture’s Remedy (N? Tablets) does more 
It tones the stomach, 
increases the assimilation and elimination, 
helps to cleanse, purify and enrich the 


which makes the body feel like new. 


Malice Pemed ¥ 
eA ers St 


NW JUNIORS — Little Ms 


One-third of regular dose. 
Made of same ingredients, 
then candy -coated. For 
Have you tried them? 


sample in the attractive blue and yellow 
- LEWIS MEDICINE Co., 
Dept. PM, St. Louis, Mo. 
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tain Bungalows and Two 
Two Stories. 
each—all four for $3.00. 














California Bungalow Books 


“Home Kraft” and “Draughtsman” each con- 


Stories. “Plan Kraft” 


“Kozy Homes” Bungalows. $1.00 


De Luxe Flats $1.00. 


DE LUXE BUILDING CO. 
524 Union League Bldg. 


» Los Angeles, Calif. 
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u Cannot Buy 
New Eyes 


you can Promote a 


. Clean, Healthy Condition 


se Murine Eye Remedy 


Night and Morning.” 
Keep your Eyes Clean, Clear and Healthy. 
Write for Free Bye Care Book. 
Murine Eye Remedy Go., 9 East Ohio Street, Chicage 











Buster Keaton and Company. 


ILL pEMILLE—I like to call him that 

because it’s so incongruous—came to 
Manhattan to confer with Clara Beranger 
about the original scenario she is writing 
for deMille’s next picture. The two have 
finished “Miss Lulu Bett,” which is said 
to be William’s best photoplay. 


HERE seems to be a frightful dearth of 
young leading men who can act around 
the Hollywood studios. 

Have you noticed it? 

Anyway, when Rex Ingram came to cast 
the leading role of the “Prisoner of Zenda” — 
that wonderful dual role of the dashing, 
handsome, wonderful young Englishman 
and the brilliant King Rudolf—he certainly 
had his troubles. 

Only two men seemed to really fill the 
bill—John Barrymore, who of course fills 
every bill—and Wallace Reid, who isn’t 
available apparently for anything but stupid 
comedies of late. 

Of the new leading men, only Richard 
Dix, of Goldwyn, and Conrad Nagel, of 
Laskys, were even possibilities. 

No doubt Lewis S. Stone, finally selected 
for the role, who is one of the best actors 
in America today and whom many years ago 
I saw in a splendid stage portrayal of 
Rudolf, will give an excellent, thrilling per- 


formance. His art, his magnetism, his dis- 
tinguished good looks, will bring much to 
the part. 


But Mr. Stone isn’t a young leading man 
by any manner of means. 
Where are the youths of the screen who 





ought to be ready and on fire to play one of 
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The only Keaton who isn't represented here is 
Natalie, who was a Talmadge not so long ago. } 
Here they are: sister Louise, Mother, brother Harry, Buster, and Dad, his Father 


They all look alike, don't they. 


the two greatest romantic heroes of modern 
fiction ? 


R. and Mrs. Robert Ellis (May Allison) 
have been the honored guests at a lot 
of “affairs” this month. Kathlyn Williams 
gave a delightful little dinner dance for 20 
couples at the Los Angeles Athletic Club 
recently, Mr. and Mrs. Tom Moore followed 
with a dinner dance at the Alexandria the 
night Max Fisher’s orchestra got back in 
town, Ethel Clayton was hostess at a small 
but select supper at the Ambassador, and 
Marion Davies also entertained in their 
honor. May’s trousseau included the most 
gorgeous black chiffon velvet dinner gown 
I have ever seen, with a short skirt and 
long panel train, clasped about the waist 
with a flexible gold snake with a jade head. 
Also a brocaded cloth of silver evening 
wrap, lined in blue velvet and trimmed with 
a real silver fox collar. 
Mr. Ellis’ wedding gift was a marvellous 
diamond pendant. 


RANK MAYO, Universal star, and Dag- 

mar Godowsky, daughter of the world 
famous pianist, were married at Tia Juana, 
Mexico, on the first of October, only a few 
days after Mr. Mayo obtained his divorce 
from his first wife. 

This wedding is the outcome of a some- 
what troubled romance which began almost 
two years ago when the dark foreigner 
arrived in Hollywood to go into pictures. 
Many things happened which are too in- 
tricate and legal to set forth here—but Mr. 

(Continued on page 99) 
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Mayo was already married when Dagmar 
came on the scene, and the first Mrs. Mayo 
did something and mentioned her and then 
Miss Godowsky was or did do something, 
too, and it was quite hectic for a time. 

Finally Mrs. Mayo left her husband, 
being quite general knowledge that his 
friendship with the beautiful Dagmar was 
at least a contributing cause. Perhaps Frank 
is fond of music. Anyway, he sued on the 
grounds of desertion and got it, and in order 
that he might not have to wait for his 
bride the year required by the California 
law, they slipped over the line into Mexico 
and became man and wife. 

Mr. and Mrs. Mayo, after a. brief honey- 
moon, will reside with the Godowskys in 
Hollywood until their pwn home is com- 
pleted. 


VER since Harold Lloyd bought that 
beautiful new home, the Hollywood 
Boulevardiers have been speculating. as to 
whether that meant Harold had begun snif- 
fing the orange blossoms and hanke7ving for 
the sound of Mr. Wagner’s most popular 
composition. 
Now that all hope of Bebe becoming Mrs. 
Lloyd seems to have vanished and Harold 
has at last recovered from her decision, 


a look that indicates he may follow in the 
footsteps of his rival, Buster Keaton. 

However, he seems to have difficulty in 
making a selection. There are, it appears, 
four charming little girls, upon whom he 
showers impartial attention. For instance, 
if he takes Maggie to Sunset Inn on a 
Wednesday night,. he will take Mamie to 
the theater on Friday, and Mil—excuse 
me,—and Lizzie to the Cocoanut Grove on 
Saturday evening and Sally for a motor 
drive on Sunday. 

So the betting is that the one that 
happens to be with him when the matri- 
monial germ rears its head and causes him 
to blurt out the fatal question, will be Mrs. 
Harold Lloyd. 


LL Los Angeles mourned the death of 

Harry Duffield, beloved veteran actor, 
who died at his home, October 13th. Mr. 
Duffield was 71 years old and had been on 
the stage and screen 59 years—having ap- 
peared in support of some of the world’s 
greatest actors. The funeral was at the 
Elks Hall and hundreds were turned away, 
while over 500 people stood bareheaded 
in the street during the process of the 
services. 


ARRIAGE is like that. Anyway, Har- 

old and Tony Moreno now seem the 
most eligible bachelors 
Chaplin not being in that list—but Tony is 
showing a decided preference for the names 
that come in the Social Register. We hear 
he had a few weak moments when he met 
Mae Busch—but everyone in Hollywood 
has an attack of Mae Busch-itis sooner or 
later—and Miss Busch’s affections 
elsewhere engaged, so he returned to the de- 
butantes, golfers, and handsome young 
divorcees of the Los Angeles 400. 

But he nearly ruined his reputation for 
being such a “dear, nice boy,” when Elinor 
Glyn—who was giving character and 
psychic readings of the guests at a dinner 


| 





a 


| “some great moving picture 


b A : = | Wait! Don’t say youCAN’T, 
the spectacled comedian is beginning to have | 








in pictures—Mr., | 





were | 


party—told him he had been Irish a few | 


generations back. 
“No, by damn,” 
guess not. I’m Spanish, so is my mother 
and father and my grandmother and grand- 
father back 7000 years—I’m no 
kind of a Irishman—not me. 
Every damn relative I got is Spanish, you 
bet. I like be Irish—but I never been, I 


know that, by gosh.” 


yelled Tony, “by gosh, I | 
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“In Every Man and Every 


Woman There 


Is Some Great 


Moving Picture Scenario” 


HIS is the astonishing statement made 
by the world’s greatest motion picture 
producer—David Wark -Griffith, the 

man who made “Birth of a Nation,” “Way 
Down East,” “Broken Blossoms,” “Tn- 
tolerance.”” Is his surprising statement 
true? Can it be possible that there is 
” in the life of 
every man andevery woman—in YOUR life? 


‘Every man or woman has known, has 
seen, or has lived part of a great story,’ 
says Mr. Griffith. ‘There is: tiaterial ‘for 
screen masterpieces in the life of the dullest 
person you meet on the 
street today. Your neigh- 
bors are living stories 
that, if told naturally and 
spiritedly, would touch 
and thrill the world.” 


Why don’t YOU get the 
story out of YOUR life? 


don’t KNOW 
you can’t! Thousands of 
people, who thought they 
COULDN'T, found out they 
COULD, and now make big 
money in their spare time, 
live comfortably and happily, 
envied and admired by all 
their friends. 


Maybe YOU could write 
stories and plays and don’t 
know it! Don't laugh at the 
idea! ‘‘Ofttimes one can do 
best the thing he least suspects.” 
YOU may possess hidden 
talent only waiting to be de- 
veloped and brought out. 
You may not suspect this but 
it may be true just the same. 
Many of our greatest authors 
suddenly discovered they 
could write when they least thought they could. 


For years the mistaken idea prevailed that you 
had to have a special knack in order to write. People 
said it was a gift, a talent. Some imagined you had 
to be an Emotional Genius with long hair and strange 
ways. They vowed it was no use to try unless you’d 
been touched by the Magic Wand of the Muse. 

They discouraged and often scoffed at attempts of 
ambitious people to express themselves. 


Yet only recently a great English literary authority 
declared that ‘ nearly all the English speaking race 
want to write! It's a craving for self-expression, char- 
acteristic of the present century.” 


So a new light has dawned! A great New Truth 
that will gladden the hearts of ‘all the English- 
speaking race who want to write!’’ Astounding new 
psychological experiments have revealed that ‘the 
average person’’ may learn to write! Yes, write 
stories and photoplays; thrilling, human, life-like; 
filled with heart-throbs, pathos, passion, pai. 


because you 


Photo ©) by Evans, L. A. 


Read her inspiring message in 


You may learn it just as you may learn anything else 
under the sun! There are simple, easy principles to 
guide you. There are new methods that produce 
astonishing results for beginners. A great literary 
bureau at Auburn, New 
York, which is indorsed 
by some of America’s 
greatest editors, auth- 
ors, and magazines, is 
now busy night and day 
supplying this informa- 
tion broadcast. And 
this free information is 
everybody's property. It 
is not for the select few. 
Not for those speciall 
gifted. Not for the rich 
or fortunate, but for 
anybody—any man or 
woman of ordinary ed- 
ucation and no writing 





The Kind of Proof 
You Like to See 


“There never has been such a 
market for good fiction as there is 
today. This is the golden age for 
writers. Any man or woman with 
an original ide a, or even an original 
way of handling an old idea, can 
sell their manuscripts as fast as 
theycan turn them out.”’"—ROBT. 
H. DAVIS, of Munsey’s Magazine. 


“Tt requires | no literary experi- 
ence or ability.""— MARION FAIR- 
FAX, writer for Mary Pickford. 


“Original five-reel plots by wun- 
known authors se Ht for from sees? 
to $5,000.00 -JOHN EMER- 
SON, welbknows n ‘photoplay wright. 


“The best reading matter is as 


frequently obtained from abso- experience whatever — 
lutely new writers as it is from ’ 
famous writers.”—JOHN M.SID-| thousands who don't 


DALL, Editor of American Mag- 
azine. 


even DREAM they can 


Ti ! 
“There is a popular ingepesion write! 
that the new writer has no ehance Ts , , 
—that his aoc oy ere given EVERY BODY 18 
scant attention The impression ates . 
would be gtr dispelled if the taking up the idea cf 
public could see how eagerly mag- WRITING. The fas- 


azine editors go through each mail 
—hoping always that the Great 

Unknown may at last have ap 

peared."’—Editor # COLLIER’ Ss. 


cination has swept the 
country by storm! 
People aredumbfounded 
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MISS CLAIRE WINDSOR, Famous Film Star 


sent free to pth 


at the ease with which they learn to write! Many 
find that about all they need is an ordinary edu- 
cation, an observing mind, some will power, and 
a little confidence. ou know it was Shakespeare 
who said: ‘All the world’s a stage and all the men 
and women merely players.”’ Life's stage all-around 
you is filled with people and incidents that will make 
stories without number. From the great Screen of 
Humanity, with its constantly changing tide of 
Human Emotions—Love, Hatred, Jealousy, Happi- 
ness—you can create endless interesting plots for 
stories and photoplays. There is never a lack—it 
flows on in an Endless Stream of Circumstance— 
like Tennyson’s brook—forever! Every person you 
know is a type, a character. “Every house has a 
story.”” And those who dwell within Sune impulses, 
ideas, hopes, fears, fancies-that furnish material for 
you. The columns a the daily newspaper are filled 
to the brim. The Footlights 
of Fate reflect scenes and 
incidents providing rich food 
for the Pen of Realism. 


There is nothing in all this 
world that so dominates the 
heart and mind as the fasci- 
nation of WRITING. It 
gives you a new power, a new 
magic, that charms all those 
around you. It lends a new 
attraction to your entire 
personality. You are looked 
upon with eyes of envy. 

For the world of story and 
playwriters is no longer the 
starve-in-a-garret fraternity 
of old. No, indeed! Many 
of the Story Kings these 
days cruise around in large 
limousines, have elegant 
country homes or town 
houses, live in the highest 
social spheres in America! 
No society is too high or 
exclusive for them to enter. 
No marble mansion but what 
is open to them. Men and 
women writers, from humble 
stations in life, have been 
the honored guests of Kings 
and Presidents. 

We have just published a new book for you that 
amazes every reader—and the most amazing thing of 
all is—IT’S FREE! This new book, now being dis- 
tributed by the thousand, is pouring glad sunshine 
into the lives of aspiring people who want to become 
writers, who want to wanes their cones who 
want to make money in their spare time. Within its 
covers are surprises and revelations for doubting 
beginners that have caused a sensation everywhere, 
because it is crowded with things that gratify your 
expectations—good news that is dear to the heart of 
all those aspiring to write; illustrations that enthuse; 
stories of success, brilliant instances of literary fame 
coming unexpectedly; new hope, encouragement, 
helps, hints—things you’ve long wanted to know! 


“THE WONDER BOOK FOR WRITERS" tells how 
stories and plays are conceived, written, perfected, sold. 
How many suddenly realize they can write, after years 
of doubt and indecision. How story and play writers 
began. How they quickly rose to fame and fortune. 
How simple plots and ordinary incidents become thrilling 
stories and plays through new easy methods that simplify 
everything! How one’s imagination properly directed 
How to really test your 
How stories and plays are built 
How to turn Uncertainty into Success. 

This book yr all its secrets are 
YOURS! You may have a copy 
ABSOLUTELY ‘FRE fou 
need not send a penny. You need 
not feel obligated. You need not 
hesitate for ANY reason. The 
book will be mailed to you with- 
out any charge whatever. 

There is no need to let your 
laudable ambition stand still—no 
need to starve the Noble Flame 
that burns at the Altar of your 
Dearest Hope—no need to wait, 
to wish, to merely dream of being 
a writer. Your brilliant oppor- 
tunity, your golden chance, is 
HERE AND NOW! Get your 
SS the coupon below. 

his little act may prove the big, 
lucky stroke of your Destiny! 


THE AUTHORS’ PRESS, Dept. 138, Auburn, N. Y. 


Send me ABSOLUTELY FREE “The Wonder Book 
for Writers." This does not obligate me in any.way. 


Wonder Book for Writers,” 


may bring glory and greatness. 
natural writing ability. 
up step by step. 
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Have A Clear, Rosy, 
Velvety Complexion 


ALL THE WORLD ADMIRES 
A PERFECT COMPLEXION 
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Don't doubt—because I give you aguarantee which 
dispels doubt. I refer yo to women who testify to 
the most atoning and gratifying results. Your com- 
plexion may be of the muddiest, it may be hide- 
ously disfigured with pimples, blackheads, whiteheads, 
red spots, enlarged pores, wrinkles and other blem- 
ishes. You may have tried a dozen remedies. I do not 
make an exception of any of these blemishes. I can 
give youa eee oD soft, clear, velvety beyond your 
fondest dream. And 1 do it in a few days. My state- 
ments are sober, serious, conscientious promises. 
want you to believe, for I know what my wonderful 
treatment will do. 


YOU HAVE NEVER HEARD OF ANOTHER METHOD 
LIKE MINE. SCIENTIFIC — DIFFERENT. 


My method is absolutely different. It has to be to 
warrant my statements. ou know that. I get away 
from all known methods of cosmetics, lotions, salves, 
soaps, ointments, plasters, bandages, masks, vapor 
sprays, massage, rollers, or other implements, There is 
nothing to take. No diet, fasting or any interference 

whatsoever with your accustomed way of life. My 
treatment is absolutely safe, It cannot injure the most 
delicate skin. It is pleasant, even delightful. No messy, 
greasy, inconvenient applications. Only a few minutes 
a day required. Yet, results are astounding. 

I want to tell you in detail about this wonderful 
treatment. So send for my booklet. It is free. You are 
not obligated. Send no money. Just get the facts, the 
indisputable proofs, This is the one method that has 
restored to beauty the complexions of tens ot thou- 
sands of women, Don’t say your case is an exception, 
You have my unqualified promise. You have nothing 
to lose—everything to gain. Mail Coupon today! 

DOROTHY RAY 
14 E. Jackson Bivd. Suite 29, CHICAGO, ILL. 
og “4 ae me Ge cee ee 

Dorothy 
t 14 E. a. 5 Bivd., Suite 29, Chicago, Ul. } 

Free and without obligation send me your 


booklet “Complexion Beautiful’’ 


telling of your 
scientific, 


harmless method of cleansing 







and 
t beautifying the complexion, I 
i Name ..... “TLL ECR CTO Te CET eee eee 
j Re ee 


— i i i oh die ht te a we, ce I er te ae 
a ae SEs co Gee ee 


“Don’t Shout” 


I can hear 


ell as anybody. 
“How? With “the : MORLEY 
PHONE. I've a pair in my ears 
now, but they are invisible. 
would not know | had them in, 
myself, only that | hear all right.” 
he MORLEY PHONE for the 


DEAF 


is to the ears. what 
glasses are to the eyes. In- 
visible, comfortable, weight- 
less and harmless. Anyone 


can adjust it. Over 100,000 sold. Write for booklet and testimonials 
THE MORLEY CO.,Dept.789.26 S.15th St. Phila. 


>WATER-MAID 
WAVERS wi 


Produce a natural, beautiful ripple wave 
that remains in the straightest hair a 
week or more, even in damp weather or 
when perspiring. Stop burning hair or 
twisting with curlers. Ask your dealer 
or send $2 for set of 6 mailed with full directions. WATER- 
MAID WAVER CO., -117 W, 7th &t., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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referred to her. 
will be answered by mail. 








MISS VAN WYCK SAYS: 


In this department, Miss Van Wyck will answer all personal problems 
If stamped, addressed envelop is enclosed, your questions 
This department is supplementary to the fashion 
pages conducted by Miss Van Wyck, to be found this issue on pages 48 and 49. 














| person. 










ADGE, -Cotumsvus, Oxn10.—Sorento 
blue is a good color and a pretty 
color, and I am sure it will be- 
come you. Don’t be afraid to try 

a new shade occasionally. You are too 
young to wear the sombre blues and browns 
all the time. 





Crara.—Imagine thinking yourself too old 
at twenty-five for bobbed hair! It is true 
that the coiffure Irene Castle made famous 
is not so smart now as it used to be; but 
I think it is always charming for any young 
Provided it is at all becoming, and 
it usually is except for a very round face. 
If your mother doesn’t approve of your 
cutting your tresses I am sure I don’t wish 
to encourage you. But tell your mother 
that it is very good for the hair—if you 
think that will do any good! 





Marie.—Another Bobbed-Hair! Do not 
curl your hair with an iron—it is decidedly 
not good, and it doesn’t look well either. 
Put your hair up in papers or use one of the 
patent curlers on the market. Stick to the 
cream you have been using. Pond’s. 





Miss Brrtre.—I am glad you took my 
advice and wore a simple frock to the dance 
—and that you had a perfectly splendid 
time. I knew you would—and I know, too, 
that you will go right on having good 
times, because you are a sweet and sensible 
little girl. Remember, simplicity and charm 
of manner mean more than elaborate gowns 
and an accent; and augur well for a success- 
ful social career. Pope said: “Act well 
your part—there all the honor lies.” 





Anna.—Skirts are longer. 
and some are full. The street skirt is usually 
rather wide, but the evening frocks are, 
many of them, made with bouffant skirts. 
Some even have small hoops. The dresses 
from Paris all have extremely long skirts, 
but many American women, like you, do 
not care to go back to the ankle-length and 
so have lengthened their skirts only a little. 
It is simply a matter of taste. 


Some are slim 





Muriet.—Dear child, don’t cut those 
beautiful black curls. I am sure curls are 
most becoming to you; and you should be 
very thankful your hair is not straight and 
wispy. 





Mary M., PasapeNa.—You want me to 
tell you how to dress and act so that you 
will look like Mary Miles Minter. If I 
could tell you, I wouldn’t. Miss Minter is 
a charming young lady, and dresses expertly, 
and behaves becomingly; but if I were you 
I should not try to imitate her. Don’t 
imitate anyone—be yourself. Each of us is 
individual; develop your individuality. I 
wish I could impress upon you the great 
importance of personality. Your own. The 
most famous film stars are celebrated be- 
cause they have concentrated on personality. 
If one has beautiful eyes, she learns to make 
the most of them. Mary Pickford’s curls; 
Lillian Gish’s eyes; Corinne Griffith’s mouth 
—they are the real stars. Send me your 
picture and I'll be glad to tell you what you 
should wear. 





Miss Arnotp.—Puffs are antiques, 
dear. 


my 
The simpler the coiffure today, the 
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smarter. Thank heaven, women are begin- 
ning to realize the importance of simplicity 
in dress as in thought and action. Do not 
bob your hair. A round face demands a 
hair arrangement that directs the attention 
from its roundness. If you will send me 
a stamped addressed envelop I will gladly 
send you a little booklet of interesting 
coiffures from Simonson, the Fifth Avenue 
hair-dresser. 





ALIce, SPOKANE.—Black is, again, in favor 
with the Parisiennes. In fact, it has never 
been out of favor. The wide drooping 
plumed hat would be most becoming to you, 
if your face is not too small. Indeed, I 
approve of the artistic use of cosmetics. 
A bit of rouge is certainly to be preferred 
to a dull cheek. Lip rouge is not necessary, 
as a rule, to a very young lady. Powder 
is. You wish me to recommend a good 
cleansing soap. I know of no better one than 
Palmolive. Its slogan, “Keep that school- 
girl complexion” is a good one. Woodbury’s 
is splendid, too. Good soap is as important 
as anything else in retaining a smooth, white 
complexion. 





JACQUELINE.—Why not silver slippers and 
stockings with your pink evening gown? 
The silver brocades are very pretty. The 
only fur slippers that have been offered so 
far have been made of baby caracul in 
black or gray, or both colors combined. 
If you like green, wear ear-rings and a 
pendant of jade, and a jade hatpin as the 
finishing touch. I would have your furrier 
make your fur suit. 





RutH G., New Yorx.—The very latest 
are the feather slippers. Made in vivid 
colors: red and green, or pink and black— 
these shoes are charming for a formal 
costume. They are not very practical, it 
is true; but so many charming things are 
not! The smartest Manhattan shops are 
showing them, as you have doubtless noted 
by now. Write to me again and often; I 
enjoy your letters. 





D. D., Stockton, CALirorNIA.—The set 
of various toilet articles you want may be 
obtained from A. Bourjois and Company, 
35 West 34th Street, New York City. I 
thought that they would interest you. What 
is more delightful than a collection of 
cosmetics? The children used to play with 
“Beauty Boxes,” which meant tiny samples 
of all the favorite soaps, perfumes, creams, 
etc. It’s something like playing with dolls. 
A “gold lip stick” is no better than the 
ordinary lip-stick, except that it is encased 
in gold. The contents are the same. 





JEANETTE.—Wear small piquant hats. 
You are the sub-deb type, not the willowy 
statuesque “vamp,” as you call it. Don’t 
be too ruffly and fluffy, but don’t dress in 
long clinging things, because they will not 
become you. 





Harry S.—If I were you, I should present 
your wife with a check, instead of attempt- 
ing to buy her frocks and hats. Your taste 
may not be hers, and I am sure she will 
appreciate the gift more if she selects it. 
I know that it isn’t so sentimental but it is 
infinitely more satisfying. Give her a bag 
of your own selection. 
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The Unrecognized Drew 
(Continued from page 74) 


New York saw her as the stenographer in 
“Via Wireless” and she endeared herself to 
Chicago as the nurse in “The Time, The 
Place and The Girl,” and as the waitress 
in “The Girl Question.” Chicago was the 
first to recognize her as a proficient player 
of pert parts. That city dubs her “Our 
Own Georgie Mendum” and she _ glows 
happily while she talks of “Dear Chicago.” 

Miss Mendum ought to play plump parts. 
Yet she is playing an exceedingly thin one in 
“Lightnin’.” No one, not even Miss Mendum, 
knows why her roles have been compara- 
tively few and unprofitable, and the recent 
years have been lean ones. 

Miss Mendum was born within a few 
months, so practically under the same planet 
as her unusually fortunate cousin, Ethel 
Barrymore. 

For several months she has been appearing 
in print in verse form. * The serious lines, 
she says, express her outlook. The light ones 
she classes as “mere jestings.”’ 


The Joy Killers 


“What is this?” we cry in horror, 
We the movie fans so gay, 
“No more shotguns, no more ladies 
Prancing o’er the screen each day? 
No more fights or scraps or murders, 
No more vamps with little on; 
No more thrillers, no more close-ups 
(Hear the moanings) All are gone!” 
Now we'll stand for flannel nighties, 
Very long and much too thick; 
Quiet scenes of rainy weather 
That would make a parson sick, 
Little chickens in a farmyard— 
Not a pistol, axe, or knife— 
Donkeys frisking in the clover— 
Oh, my dear, ain’t this the life! 
“Maiden’s Prayer!” on pianola, 
Chopin’s March on sweet guitar, 
Not a drink within the planet: 
We are happy—Yes, we ARE! 
Ah! The joy of simply living! 
IF they’d let us, but they won't. 
Many folks will line the rivers, 
Diving quickly—TIRED OF “DON’T.” 


At the Train 


A pause, a thrill. My heart beats loud, 
My loved one’s voice amid the crowd! 

A face, a form, so dear and fine, 

My loved one’s hand is clasping mine! 

A look, a smile, and vis-a-vis, 

My loved one’s lips are kissing me! 


Shades of Diogenes 


Liquor gone, tobacco’s going, 

Soon they’ll quench electric light, 
Then some day, without our knowing, 
They’ll decide no speech at night. 


Rents are up, good food is upper, 
Leastwise for our slender purse, 
Eat one prune, unlit, for supper, 
Silent be. Act like a hearse. 


Soon there'll be no place to live in, 
Get a tub and sit in state, 

Be a Cynic, never give in 

To sad luck and you'll be great. 


Take a little lantern, be a 
Diogenesian fan, 

Hoping ever, that you'll see a 
Really true honest man. 


















This genuine standard late model 
Underwood, Shipman-Ward Rebuilt, 
shipped to your home without one 
nny down! Norisk, noobligation. 
o salesman to annoy you. Send 
no money. Just sign the coupon in 
this advertisement. 


But Act Now—Today 


Then try the Underwood. Give it 
every test. Compare it with any 
other typewriter, new or rebuilt, at 
ANY price. If you are not convinced 
that the Underwood is the finest 
typewriter possible to make, return 
it to us and we will cheerfully refund 
every cent paid by you—including 
express both ways. Could any- 
thing be fairer? 


Don’t Send a Penny 


If you decide to keep the Underwood 
we will make you a rock-bottom 


MAIL THIS .¢ 
COUPON .¢* 
TODAY ¢”* 


ADVERTISING SECTION 


Try It Ten Days FREE! 
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Bearenteed 
Five Years 


factory price. Then you can pay 
this low price in the easiest kind of 
easy monthly payments. You can 
own the matchless Underwood at a 
price far lower than an inferior ma- 
chine would cost you. And you can 
use the typewriter while paying for 
it at less than rental. 


Get the facts now. Mail the cou- 
pon. Remember, it doesn’t cost a 
cent—you have ten days to decide 
—and if you keep the Underwood 
you have a year to pay for it. So 
don’t delay—sign the coupon and 
mail, NOW. 


TYPEWRITER EMPORIUM 
Shipman-Ward Mfg. Co. 
2011 Shipman Building 
CHICAGO 
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Typewriter Emporium 
SHIPMAN-WARD MFG. CO. 
2011 Shipman Building, Chicago 
Send by return mail, full details of your big Bargain 


Offer on a Shipman- Ward Rebuilt Underwood Type- 
writer without paying one penny down. This is not an 
order and does not obligate me to buy. 
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dozens of lasting garments—for grown- 
ups and children cost 4 less when you 
make them from Homewool 100%, Virgin 
Wool Yarns. Direct from mill to you at 
lig savings Big skeins. Easy to make 
up. Attractive colors. Send today for 
JSreesample cards and Homewool Catalog. 


Home Woolen Mills, Estab. 1876 
87 Main Street, Eaton Rapids, Mich. 
Send for Catalog—it is FREE 


MEWOOL’ 
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afness 


Perfect hearing is now being re- 
stored in every condition of deaf- 
ness or defective hearing from 
causes such as Catarrhal Deaf- 
ness, Relaxed or Sages Dome, 
Thickened Drums, Roaring an 
Hissing Sounds, Perforated 
Wholly or Partially Destroyed 
Drums,D: 


oD, ge from Ears, etc. 
Wilson Common-Sense Ear Drums 
“Little Wireless Phones for the Ears’’ require no 
medicine but effectively replace what is lacking or 
defective in thenatural eardrums, They are simple 
devices, which the wearer easily fits into the ears 
where they are invisible. Soft, safe and comfortable. 
Write today for our 168 page FREE book on DEAF- 
. giving you full particulars and testimonials, 


De 





N EAR DRUM CO., I ted 
1263 Ynter Southern Bldg. LOUISVILLE, KY, 


When you write to advertisers please mention PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE. 
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Make a Community 
Center of Your Church 


Motion Picture Equipment Easily 
Obtained Through Photoplay’s Plan 


LL clergymen recognize the need 

of maintaining the church's 

rightful position of leadership in com- 
munity life. 


The motion picture with its unlimited 
capacity for providing clean recrea- 
tion and visual instruction is the 
most potent ally of this movement. 


Photoplay unqualifiedly endorses such 
a forward step and will gladly sub- 
mit to any church or religious organ 
ization a practical plan for installing 
the necessary equipment in return for 
a small amount of work. Write today. 


Educational Department 


Photoplay Magazine 


25 West 45th Street New York 























The Unrecognized Drew 


(Continued from page 101) 


“Really Truly Me” 


In everyone born in this world, 
A “really truly me” is found, 
Some call it Spirit, Karma, Soul, 
By human body it is bound. 


When in .childhood’s wondering years, 
It laughs and plays, is good and true, 
Frank-eyed and merry—undisturbed, 
So willing to be known by you. 


But when the years creep slowly on, 
The “truly me” is hidden deep, 

Is smothered, crushed and pushed aside, 
Convention’s laws we all must keep. 


Don’t ever show just what you feel, 
Smile brightly when you'd rather cry, 
Meet people you don’t care to see, 
Condemn, when “Me” would pacify. 


Poor “Little Really Truly Me,” 

Is all boxed in and wrapt about 

With Pride and Selfishness and greed. 
It feels it never will get out. 


Then in a flash! A glance! A tone. 
And one by one “Me” breaks the bands, 
Across the centuries! A friend! 

And “Truly Mes” are shaking hands. 


An Appeal 


Mr. Edison, please stop asking! 
I am going insane—stark; 

Once I was a peaceful female, 
Now I am a qyestion mark. 


Who invented frying onions? 
How did cooties e’er evolve? 
Why do people wear red flannels? 

Are galoshes hard to solve? 


Who said carrots made the hair grow? 
Why leave traffic cops alive? 

Who invented things like subways? 
Why do bees live in a hive? 


Why do actors stand on corners? 
Why do Chinamen wear queues? 

Who concocted choc’late sundaes? 
Why are managers most all Jews? 


Who invented near relations? 
Why do people wear a skin? 

Who thought first of early rising? 
Tommy Edison, I give in. 


How Careless! 


A man passed by and bowed to me. 
I bowed to him. “Oh! who is he?” 
I murmured low. “Now let me see! 
I place him not. Who CAN he be?” 


“Perhaps the waiter at the Ritz; 

The manager who gave me fits 

For being late? No. I feel it’s 

Not. Good gracious! That face! It flits! 


“Who is there like him on the list 
Of folks I’ve known? A pianist 
He is I’m sure—or humorist 
Maybe—or corner oculist ! 


“That face! Is it of friend or foe? 
My brain is like a tomato 

Of ancient lineage. I KNOW! 
A man I married years ago!” 


Conscience 


Remorse cuts like a sharp edged knife 
Into one’s soul. And life 

Seems drear. But knife can’t reach 
The utter guilt of unkind speech. 


Every advertisement in PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINB is guaranteed. 
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Alice in Movieland 


(Continued from page 81) 


The Movie Hero, she thought, was terribly 
good-looking. She liked the Movie Heroine 
at first sight, too. 

“Let’s go back to town and show Alice 
what kind of a place we live in,” said the 
Heroine to the Hero. 

The Movie Hero helped the Movie 
Heroine onto her horse. Then he mounted 
his and took Alice on the saddle in front 
of him. 

“Don’t be afraid, Alice,’ he said. “The 
horse won't run away. No horse ever runs 
away in Movie Land unless it is_ the 
heroine’s and the scenario writer had fixed 
it up for the hero to save her life.” 

Soon they came to a bend in the road, 
and Alice was staring at a great, flat 
plain with an immense jumble of buildings 
close at hand. There were’ French 
chateaux, Moorish palaces, English castles, 
country places, tenement houses, bank build- 
ings, sky-scrapers, Swiss chalets, shooting 
lodges, farmhouses, barns, country stores, 
Wild West saloons, railroad stations, fac- 
tories, town houses, sawmills and every other 
kind of a building you could think of. 

“That is Movie City,” said the Movie 
Heroine. 

By this time they had reached the main 
street of the town. 

The Movie Hero gently let Alice slip to 
the ground, and he and the Movie Heroine 
dismounted. 

“Hello, little girl. Come over and talk 
to me,” trilled a_ silvery voice. Alice 
turned around and saw a lovely lady lying 
on a divan. The lady had on a dress cut 
very low; her eyes had an odd slant about 


them that made her ever so alluring. Alice 
started to go to her. 

“Stop, Alice!’ called out the Movie 
Hero. “You musn’t go in there. That 


lady is a vampire.” 

“Why shouldn’t 1?” inquired Alice. 

“She isn’t a nice lady, dear,” said the 
Movie Heroine. “She has broken up dozens 
of happy homes, and scores of bank cashiers 
and company treasurers have gone to 
prison for stealing money to buy her jewels. 
When they find out she has tricked them 
and curse her she just laughs and lies back 
on the sofa and lights another cigarette. 
She never gets found out until the last 
hundred feet of film. Why, she almost stole 
the hero here away from me once.” 

“Oh, do look!” called out Alice as the 
cutest little white rabbit ran up and sat on 
his hind legs in front of her. 

“Who are you?” he asked. 

“I’m Alice,” she said. “Are you one of 
the mad March Hare’s children? I used to 
know him awfully well.” 

“Never heard of the mad March Hare,” 
said the Movie Rabbit. “And I’d like to 
shoot the scenario writer who made the 
Movie Rabbit a cross between a rag doll 
and a powder puff,” he complained. 

The Movie Rabbit hopped away rudely, 
and Alice was glad to see him go. 

“Say, bo, gimme a match,” husked a 
voice in the Movie Hero’s ear. It came 
from an undersized young man in a shabby 
suit who wore a cap pulled down over his 
eyes and stood with a shiftless slouch. His 
jaw was stuck away out and he needed a 
shave badly. Alice didn’t like his looks at 
all. 

“Here, Alice, let me present the Movie 
Gunman to you,” said the Movie Hero. 
The Movie Gunman smiled crookedly. 

“Ver a cute little tike,’ he grinned. 

“He’s not such a bad sort,” said the 
Movie Hero as the Movie Gunman swag- 
gered away. 

They went down to the station and saw 
the train off. The farmer’s daughter 
climbed on with the tail feathers of a hen 
sticking out of her valise, and a princess 


traveling incognito had a seat in the Pull- 
man and toyed with a magazine. 

There was a stout, white-haired gentle- 
man in a frock coat and silk hat with a big 
gold..chain across his waistcoat, standing 
on the observation platform of a special 
car. He was the president of the road, 
and his daughter was somewhere inside 
talking with the elderly millionaire her 
father wanted her to wed. 

Just as the train pulled out a good-look- 
ing young chap dashed up on a motorcycle, 
all covered’ with dust, but he was too late. 
He was the sweetheart of the railroad presi- 
dent’s daughter, and he was following her 
to tell her he had struck it rich in his gold 
mine after two long, lonely weeks of pros- 
pecting. 

It was a typical train departure scene in 
Movie Land, the Movie Hero informed 
Alice. When the cars had left, the station- 
master came out and stood looking down 
the tracks, scratching his head. Then the 
telegraph operator rushed out with the 
news that the bridge over the river was 
down and all on board the train were rush- 
ing to certain death. The young chap who 
loved the railroad president’s daughter at 
once ran over to an airplane in a nearby 
field and started off in it at ninety miles an 
hour to stop the express. 

Alice thought this was the liveliest 
railroad station she had ever seen, and, she 
was sorry when the Movie Heroine took 
her by the arm and said they had better 
be going back into the town. They were 
walking quietly along when, all of a sudden, 
Alice chanced to look up into the air and 
saw a man ffalling from a balloon. He 
landed in the street not ten feet away and 
a huge steam roller ran over him. 

“Oh, the poor man?” cried Alice. 


“Don’t worry, Alice,” said the Movie 
Heroine kindly. “He isn’t hurt a bit. He’s 
the Movie Comedian.” 

The Movie Comedian got up, dusted 


his clothes with a tiny cane, set his hat at 
a jaunty angle, and skidded over to the 
opposite sidewalk where a pretty girl was 
standing. At that minute an automobile 
sped by with a clergyman in it, and the 
Movie Comedian reached out and grabbed 
him by the collar. Then the Movie Com- 
edian led the Movie Clergyman up to the 
pretty girl and took her by the hand, and 
the marriage service started. 

“There, Alice,” said the Movie Heroine. 
“Now you've seen a bit of real comedy in 
Movie Land.” 

Alice was about to pass on with the 
Movie Hero and the Movie Heroine when 
the strangest thing happened. Across the 
street the Movie Clergyman shot backwards 
into the automobile and at the railroad 
station the train came rolling in backwards 
and the airplane flew home _ backwards. 
Everywhere Alice looked, the people of 
Movie Land were 
wards. Then she heard piteous cries from 
the Movie Hero and the Movie Heroine 


who were disappearing backwards down the | 


street toward the station. 

“Help us, Alice,” they cried. “Run out 
to the movie operator in the theater and tell 
him to stop, quick. He’s running us all the 
wrong way!” 

Alice waited for no more but started up 
the hill. She ran and she ran, and she ran, 
knowing how important it was to help her 
friends in their terrible plight, and at last 
she came to the top of the hill, and away 
off in the distance she saw the lady at the 
organ. 

“Just one more little minute and I'll be 
there,” she said to herself and shut her 
eyes so the way wouldn’t seem so long. 

Alice opened her eyes to find that a fat 

(Continued on page 107) 
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sk your 
best friend 
if you dare! 


OU may even get intimate 

enough with some friends 
of yours to swap the real truth 
about your income tax and 
about many other very ‘per- 
sonal things. 


But how many people do 
you know well enough to en- 
able you to get on the subject 
of Halitosis with them? Not 
very many, probably. Hali- 
tosis is the medical term mean- 
ing unpleasant breath. 


As you know yourself, Hali- 
tosis is one of the least talked 
about human afflictions and at 
once one of the most commonly 
prevalent ailments. 


Nine out of ten people suffer 
from Halitosis either now and 
then or chronically. Usually 
they are unconcious of it 
themselves. 


Halitosis may come from smoking, 
drinking, eating. It may be due toa 
disordered stomach, bad teeth, lung 
trouble or some other organic disorder. 
If it’s a chronic ailment, of course, 
then it is a symptom of a condition 
your doctor or dentist ought to look 
after. 


But very often it is only temporary 
and then you may overcome it by tak- 
ing a very simple personal precaution 
that wil! mean ease of mind for you 
and comfort for your friends. 


Listerine, for forty years the safe 
household antiseptic, is a wonderful 
combatant of Halitosis. Just use it 
regularly as a mouth wash and gargle. 


It will do the trick. 


You probably now have Listerine 
in the house and know all about its 
many other uses as a safe antiseptic. 


If you don’t, just send us your name 
and address and fifteen cents and we 
shall be glad to forward you a generous 
sample of Listerine together with a tube 
of Listerine Tooth Paste sufficient for 
10 days’ brushings. 


Address Lambert Pharmacal Com- 
Pany, 2137 Locust St.,Saint Louis, Mo, 
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Every Movie Fan 
Should Have 
This Book : 


“ Positively true to life.” The twenty 
biggest stars in America all say that “Jn- 
timate ‘Talks with Movie Stars” is the only 
book ever published that shows the human, 
personal life of the screen favorites in a true 


light. 20 Talks 


In'this remarkable book, excellently 
printed and :bound, written ’by Edward 
Weitzel,* Associate Editor of the Moving 
Picture *World; ,a man-who comes into 
daily personal contact with the stars, you 
will find 7 twenty intensely interesting talks 
by the” stars themselves, telling all about 
their daily lives off the screen. 


20 Portraits 


With each talk is included a reproduction 
from a beautiful, full cabinet portrait show- 
ing the’ stars just as they look in real life. 


e 20 Autographs 
And each picture bears an autograph. 
.All Yours 


Now, for the first 
time, you can have 
the inside story, the 
portrait and the au- 
tograph of all your 
favorite stars in one 
binding. 


Act Quickly 


The first edition of this 
beautifully » bound and 
printed volume is almost 
exhausted. If you wish a 
copy at this special short 
time price, act quickly, 
send only $1.50 in cash, 
money order or check 
and receive the book by 
return mail, Send $1.50 today. 





These 20 Stars 


Richard Barthelmess 
Alice Brady 
Alice Calhoun 
Helene Chadwick 
Douglas Fairbanks 
Geraldine Farrar 
ra Ferguson 
Lillian Gish 
Dorothy Gish 
Louise Glaum 
Charles Hutchison 
Mae Murray 
Nazimova 
Mary Pickford 
Gloria Swanson 
Norma Talmadge 
Constance Talmadge 
Pearl White 
Clara Kimball Young 
Billie Burke 


Address Desk “ A.” 


DALE PUBLISHING CO. 
General P.O. Box 349, New York City, N. Y. 




















WRIST WATCH 


Sterling Silver. 15-Jewels 


Direct to You 


; pe 
This splendid small size ladies’ bracelet watch, 
guaranteed 15-jewel lever movement, excellent time- 


fine 


keeper, ‘sterling’ silver case, silk ribbon and silver 
buckle, is,the finest XMAS GIFT any woman could desire. 
You can also have this watch in 20-year guaranteed 
gold filled ‘at"$12.95. Send no money. Just mail 
your name and, address and pay .our advertised price when 
you get the watch." If you are not entirely pleased after ex- 
amination, return your watch and we will refund your money. 
You do not, risk a cent. Satisfaction guaranteed or money r 
UNEEDA WATCH CO., Dept. N 
217 Eighth Avenue NEW YORK CITY 


DESTROY HAIR ROOTS 


NU ART positively destroys superfluous hair and roots- 
. Unlike depilatories which leave the roots to 





thrive. No electricity or irritating chemicals. 
harmless and painless. 
ANTEED. 


Absolut ay 
A marvelous discovery. GU 
Write today for large package only $1 00. 
EE with each order of NU-ART for a limited 
period will be sent a generous package of 


F Massage Cream, guaranteed not to stimulate hair 
growths. Don't miss this offer. 
Nu-Art Laboratories, Dept, 21-F, SO. ORANGE, N. J. 
Clear Your Skin 
4 
Your skin can be quickly cleared of Pimples, 
Blackheads, Acne Eruptions on the face or body, 
Enlarged Pores, Oily or Shiny Skin. Write To- 
day for my FREE Booklet, “A CLEAR-TONE 
SKIN,” telling how I cured myself after being 
afflicted for15 years. $1,000 Cash says I can 


clear your skin of the above blemishes. 
E. $. GIVENS, 139 Chemical Bidg., KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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Studio 
on Wheels 


T has remained for Louis Mercanton, 
the French motion picture producer, to 
find a new use for the army motor 
lorry. 

Mercanton is attracting the attention of 
the whole cinema world these days by his 
unique method of traveling all over Europe, 
via the motor lorry route, seeking the ideal 
locations for his pictures. 

Does a certain scene require the interior 
of a chateau? Méercanton loads his entire 
equipment into five of the big camions, 
gives his troupe marching orders and away 
he goes. 

After several hours’ traveling they find 
a beautiful chateau somewhere in the 
southern part of France. After a little 
negotiation the owner of the chateau is 
persuaded to rent it for two months for a 
sum approximating two thousand dollars 
in American money. 

Mercanton and his entire company move 
in and live in luxurious style during the two 
months required for the taking of the pic- 
ture. Before renting the chateau the pro- 
ducer has made sure that the proper exteriors 
are also close at hand. 

In his picture “Phroso,” an adaptation of 
Anthony Hope’s novel of the same name, 
soon to be released by the R-C Pictures 
Corporation, Mercanton has achieved the 
seemingly impossible. 

For the first time in motion picture his- 
tory, scenes have been taken in an actual 
cave four hundred feet underground. 

It wasn’t enough for Mercanton that a 
papier maché cave should be built on some 
studio lot. He must have the real thing. 
He found it in the south of France, a grotto 
filled with stalactites in fantastic chalk for- 
mation. 


HE cave had been discovered by a 

peasant when his plow struck against a 
rock. He dynamited the rock—and dis- 
covered the grotto underneath. To go down 
into it the members of the company, which 
included Miss Malvina Longfellow, Reginald 
Owens and men and women embracing 








many different nationalities, had to crawl 
through an aperture no bigger than a coal 
hole on their hands and knees. Owing to 
the lack of air it was impossible to stay 
in the cave longer than an hour at a time. 

Most of the scenes for “Phroso” were 
taken on St. Margaret’s Island, just off 
the coast of France, made famous by reason 
of the fact that “The Man with the Iron 
Mask” was confined in the fortress prison 
there for seventeen years. 

The same old fortress was used in many 
of the most thrilling scenes in ‘“Phroso.” 
Mercanton rented the entire island for two 
thousand dollars for the time necessary to 
take the scenes. 


O see this moving studio trundling its 

way through Europe is to witness a new 
step in the making of pictures. Mercanton 
predicts that within five years there will be 
no built-up sets for interiors, real homes 
being used instead. Whether or not Amer- 
ican producers will be able to emulate the 
sturdy Frenchman is a question. In a day 
and a night Mercanton and his traveling 
studio can jump from the northern to the 
southern part of France or over into Italy. 
It would be quite a journey from Los 
Angeles to a quiet main street lined with 
maple trees in the middle west. 

At any rate his innovation is worth pon- 
dering over. Certainly he has achieved some 
remarkable effects. Then, too, he is able 
to make pictures at about half the cost of 
those made in America under the ordinary 
methods of costly built-up sets. 

Recently, in California, one company is 
reputed to have spent twenty thousand dol- 
lars on a cathedral set which is only shown 
in the actual film for a space of about ten 
minutes. 

When Mercanton wanted a cathedral for 
one of his recent pictures he paid the sexton 
a small sum, concealed his. cameras in the 
gallery and at a certain point in the religious 
ceremony turned on the lights and flooded 
the place with such a golden radiance that 

(Continued on page 105) 
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Movie Studio on Wheels 


(Continued from page 104) 


the peasants fell on their knees, thinking 
a miracle had happened. And Mercanton 
got some very good church interiors at a 
trifling cost. 

He generally uses five of the big motor 
lorries. These are capable of making thirty 
miles an hour. By a simple device he is 
able to switch the driving power of the 
motor onto his lights. 

Seventy or eighty small lamps furnishing 
an electric current of seven hundred amperes 
furnish ample lighting. 

The noise of the motors which might 
otherwise disturb the actors is obviated by 
the use of a seven-hundred-foot cable which 
places the noisy motor at a respectful dis- 
tance. 

“Get your stories. Kill your stars. Stars 
are anti-artistic,” is Mercanton’s motto. 
His search for ideal locations is duplicated 
in his search for ideal types. 

He does not care about an actor’s years 
of experience. But he insists that he look 
and act like the character portrayed in the 
story. 

It was in this way he engaged Ivor No- 
vello, the young musical composer who 
wrote “Keep the Home Fires Burning.” The 
producer saw the young man’s picture and 
at once decided he was just the romantic 
type for a part he had in mind. 

The fact that he was not an actor made 
no difference. Mercanton felt sure that he 
had dramatic talent. 

He had, and has been with the French 
producer ever since portraying leading 
roles. 

Mercanton was formerly associated with 
Sarah Bernhardt and with Sir Herbert 
Beerbohm Tree. His headquarters are in 
Paris. 


Charlie Abroad 


(Continued from page 21) 


about my next pictures. Besides, the trip 
has been a rather strenuous one, and I 
don’t want to see all the world at once. 
I want to save some of it for another time! 

There is a call from you, my audiences, 
always in my ears. Sometimes I do not 
hear it so plainly. But it is always there. 
It brings to me a restless spirit; almost a 
melancholy one. After all, I am only a 
servant of the public. I owe you much. 
And now it is up to me to make some of 
the best pictures I have ever made, so that 
I may hear your applause. 


The Girl on the Cover 


(Continued from page 39) 


everything else, in a few years she would 
be the best dancer on Broadway. 

If he had said that if she kept up her 
dancing she would be another Pavlowa, I 
would not doubt him. 

There are pretty women and there are 
beautiful women and there are witty women. 
And then there is Corinne Griffith. 





Gi ive Your Skin 
Gvery — 


V 
Chance 


4 


You would not venture into the cold 
wintry outdoors with hands ungloved; 
then surely your face deserves equal pro- 
tection from the harsh winds oa snappy 


frosts of winter. The soft texture of a fine 
skin must be guarded to be’retained. Use 
D. &R. Perfect Cold Cream and you will 


know that your skin is getting the best of 
care to keep it at its best. 

D. & R. Perfect Cold Cream will insure 
you against the inroads of bitter weather. 
The charm of a really good skin never 
loses its appeal. This “perfect” toilet 
requisite keeps your skin fine and soft. 
In tubes, 12c, 30c, 60c. In jars, 40c, 60c, 
$1.00, $1.65. 

TRY IT FREE—Write for free tube of this 
perfect skin cleanser and complexion beau- 
tifier. Address: Daggett & Ramsdell, 
Dept. 1024, D. & R. Building, New York. 


-DAGGETT«RAMSDELLS | = 


PERFECT COLD C REAM 
“Lhe Kind That Ae eps 


a 
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ay PERFECT COLD CREAM 
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| Chicago’ Wnderfu a Hotel | 





As one of the great hotels of two continents, The Drake is naturally a popular 
stopping place for celebrities of the film world. If you appreciate perfection of 


service among beautiful surroundings, you will delight in the wonderful accommo- 
dations of The Drake. 


For charm of location The Drake is without a rival here or abroad. It is on the 
shore of Lake Michigan, within easy reach of shops and theatres yet out of the 
noise and confusion of the loop. Rates are unusually moderate — single rooms as 
low as $4, double rooms $6. Table d’Hote meals at popular prices. 


Booklet sent upon request. 
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Lake Shore Drive ca rere Michigan Avenue, CHICAGO 
Under direction of The Drake Hotel Co., owners of THE BLACKSTONE = 
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spirin 


Never say “Aspirin”? without saying “Bayer.” 


WARNING! Unless you see name “Bayer” on tablets, 
you are not getting genuine Aspirin prescribed by 
physicians over 21 years and proved safe by millions for 
Colds Headache 
Tocthache Neuralgia 
Earache Lumbago 


Rheumatism 
Neuritis 

Pain, Pain 

Accept only “‘Bayer” package which contains proper directions. 


Handy tin boxes of 12 tablets—Bottles of 24 and 100—AlIl druggists. 
Aspirin is the trade mark of Bayer Manufacture of Monoaceticacidester of Salicylicacid. 














Send Him 
Health 


—His Rightful 


Christmas 
Heritage 


VER 12,000 children of five years and 


under die of tuberculosis every year. 


Can there possibly be a gift more truly 
expressive of the Christmas spirit than that 
which helps to save the lives of these inno- 
cent babies? 


Give them a chance to live by helping the 


organized fight against tuberculosis in your 
community. 


The National, State and Local Tuberculosis 
Associations of the United States 














How I Keep in Condition 
(Continued from page 47) 


I know I am no paragon of perfection 
in these matters but the times I have dis- 
regarded these precautions the result has 
always made me snap back to my trusted 
program. 

When I feel a headache coming on or a 
slight flush indicative of a possible fever 


| I immediately give way to it and cure 


it instantly by recognizing it instead of coolly 


| ignoring it. 


Of course though health is the bulwark, 


| it is not the object of life and this is the 


point I wish to make. Only through health, 
the best health, can the best things in art 
or business be accomplished. 

A real and enduring poise of mind is 


| possible only through a poise of body which 


means that everything is functioning proper- 


| ly. And poise of mind is what makes for 


progress among individuals, nations and races. 


GREAT many women make the mis- 

take of shamming illness or magnify- 

ing a slight indisposition to bring them into 
the limelight. 

Sometimes they are really ill—and then 

their family and friends, tired of hearing 


| their complaints, refuse to take them very 
| seriously. 


Often, when your work is discouraging, 


| you imagine illness to excuse yourself for a 
| mental ailment. Be sure you’re sick—then 
go to bed! 


I have heard strangers say, after their 
first visit to a motion picture studio, “I 
don’t see how you can stand the waiting 
and the lights.” It is wearing. Just as 
you are about to make a scene something 
happens to the lights, and you have to wait 
a while. 

This doesn’t make me _ nervous be- 
cause I always occupy the time reading 
a good book, talking the story over with 
the continuity writer, discussing the scene 
with the director, or designing new costumes. 
After all, there’s no excuse for having noth- 
ing to do and complaining about it. 


Ask Dad 


(Continued from page 45) 


under the same management, when her 
three-year contract is up January rst. 

Harold Lloyd told me an interesting little 
tale about her—and one that he declares 
is entirely characteristic of her. 

He was working—pictorially—on board 
the U. S. battleship Frederick, and Mil- 
dred, who was not in that sequence, came 
down to watch him. 


HIS is what she did: made friends with 
the Admiral of the Pacific Fleet, who 
was visiting, so that he insisted on her hav- 
ing lunch with him; sat in the captain’s own 
special chair in his office and visited with 
him and had him laughing his head off; 
captured one of the lieutenants,, who was 
supposed to be a confirmed lady-hater, so 
that he ate out of her hand and was kidded 
by the whole ship in consequence. 
“But though he was a lady-hater he was 
a fast worker, because when Mildred reached 
home there was a box of roses there from 
him waiting for her; saw the ship’s trial 


| for the day and pleaded for the prisoners 


so that most of them got off scot free; 
was sent home in the Admiral’s private 
yacht. 

“That’s the way Mildred is,” said Mr. 
Lloyd, “she just -gets around everybody.” 

I can understand it perfectly. 
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Alice in Movieland 


(Continued from page 103) 


lady was poking her. “Wake up, little girl. 
The show is over,” said the fat lady, and 
Alice found that she was back in her seat 
in the theater. On the screen, not going 
backwards at all now, the Movie Hero and 
the Movie Heroine were clasped in each 
other’s arms, while a circle of black was 
drawing in about them. The Movie 
Heroine’s face was towards the audience, 
and she was looking directly at Alice. 

Alice was quite sure the Movie Heroine 
smiled at her just as the “fade away” went 
out. 


That Chin 


(Continued from page 59) 


“Fight years. Isn’t this salad great?” 
said Jane. 

Probably that is the only time on record 
that an actress being interviewed ever ad- 
mired a salad that wasn’t supposed to be 
concocted by her lily white hands. It was 
great. Thick slices of very ripe, red 
tomatoes, sandwiched with thick slices of 
pineapple and melted together with thou- 
sand island dressing. 

“Eight years,’ Miss Novak was musing, 
“goodness, how things have changed! You 
see, I was born and brought up in St. 
Louis and when I got through high school, 
I had an aunt that was interested in the 
pictures. She brought me out to California 
to get in—and I did. 

“T began with the old Kalem, playing any- 
thing that came along. After a while I was 
promoted to leading lady. Why, I was lead- 
ing woman in an old Kalem company when 
Harold Lloyd and Roy Stewart alternated 
in the principal parts—when Harold was 
the star in a comedy, Roy Stewart played 
villain or character man or heavy stuff. 
When Roy had the big part in a western, 
Harold played grandfathers and juveniles. 
I was the leading lady either way it went. 

“The first real hit I ever made was in 
‘The Eyes of the World.’ 

“Since then I’ve done a lot of pictures 
with Bill Hart, and feature productions. I 
just finished ‘The Rosary’ for Selig and 
now I’m to be starred in Chester Bennett 
productions. We're going to do ‘outdoor 
things entirely. 

“And I’ve only worn an evening gown in 
a picture twice in five years.” 

Aside from her screen reputation, Miss 
Novak’s chief claim to fame has been the 
frequency with which her engagement to 
William S. Hart has been announced. When 
the papers are shy a picture for Monday 
morning, they publish a pretty one of Jane 
Novak, above the rumor that she and Bill 
are going to be married soon. 

Miss Novak doesn’t talk about it, and 
while there is the greatest friendship between 
the two, close friends at present state that 
they don’t believe there will be any wedding 
bells in that direction for some time to come. 

She has been married and divorced—her 
husband’s name was Frank Newburg and 
she has a baby daughter four years old. She 
lives with her sister—Eva—in a pretty 
Hollywood home. 

Altogether she is a hard working, well 
read, normal, well behaved young woman. 

And then—there’s that Chin. 
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Constance Talmadge 


() has just completed 
her latest picture 


4 ee : 
‘ Good for Nothing” 








gf screen's most winsome comedienne soon will appear in one of i 
her most sprightly comedies, “Good for Nothing.” It is the kind (} 
| of a picture that will give you one of the most pleasing of entertainments. { 
i } It is the kind that First National takes pride in announcing—the work of i } 
| an independent artist of the screen. ' 


: First National pictures are made by independent stars and directors who ‘ } 
fare free to carry out their own high ideals in the production of pictures and i 
who are unhampered by any other thought than to please the public with { } 
artistic and fascinating pictures. ; 


Associated First National Pictures, Inc., is a nation wide organization U 
| of independent theatre owners who are banded together to foster the pro- ‘ 

duction of finer photoplays and to strive for the constant betterment of [ 
screen entertainment. ‘ 


It accepts for exhibition purposes the work of independent artists strictly j 
i : on its merit as the best in entertainment. f j 
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Ask Your Theatre Owner If He 
j Has a First National Franchise { 
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Instant BunionRelief 











e It At My Expense MAKE MONEY AT UME 
‘ d ne cent—just let me 
jane it to you as I have r—~ for over OU can earn from $1 to $2 an hour 
72,600 others in the | last 5 oi months. in your spare time writing show cards. 
‘or bankoun overran Quickly and easily learned by our new simple 
Tet aaa paced am te at ake method. No canvassing or soliciting, we teach 
Free. I don’t care how many so-called you how, sell your work and pay you cash 
cores, enieide or ra 7 one ~ each week. Full particulars and booklet free, 
> See “ AMERICAN SHOW CARD SCHOOL 
th them all—you hav . 
tot tried my remedy and I have — 4 210 Ryrie Building Toronto, Canada} 
absolute confidence in it that fam go- 





ing to send it to you absolutely 
FREE. It is a wonderful yet simple 
home remedywhich relieves you almost 
instantly of the pain; it removes the 
cause of the bunion and thus the ugly 
deformity di all thi 





rN Wrestling Book FREE 
4 TX Lb A, 8 


f \ {\ Frank Gotch and Farmer Burns 






Fa Quickly learned by matt at heme. Knew (pe at 
plain sealed envelope. Write | gi eclt defense snd He-Hten. ,Flavg, porfocs beak, 


Foot Remedy Co. 2207Millard Ave., Dept., 33, Chic: 


WRESTLING with ease. Send for free book. State your age. 
for HEALTH 2 
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Anetha setwell, cinema star, adores NestoLasihes 


Charm and fascinate your 
friends with this new way 
to beautify your eyes 
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The Sorrows of Mrs. Carter 


(Continued from page 41) 


acclaimed as The American’ Bernhardt, 
signed a contract to appear under Charles 
Dillingham’s direction. But the contract 


| lapsed because Mr. Dillingham was unable 
| to find a play to the taste of both star and 
| manager. 





O matter how much attention you | 
pay to your complexion and features, 


your beauty will still lack a piquant 
something, unless your lashes 
long, velvety and curly. Yet even make-up 
fails to make the lashes look one tiny bit 
longer than they really are. In fact, make- 
up actually shortens your lashes by break- 
ing them off. 
Stage and screen favorites by the hundreds have 
turned, therefore, from hard, brittle and injurious 


chemicals to the natural and velvety long, fascinat- 
ing NestoLashes. 


are naturally 


These are real lashes, long, permanently curly, 
dainty and captivating because they look pe rfectiy 
natural. Famous beauties now wear them in Paris, 
London and New York. Doris Kenyon, Eleanor 


Painter, Hazel Dawn and hundreds of others recom- 
mend them, for they enhance the brilliance of your 
eyes a hundredfold. Each fine hair is threaded toa 
thin, invisible foundation which holds the lashes on 
your eyes, but does not show at all. The flash, the 
enchanting velvety sheen NestoLashes give your 
eyes will delight you. 

Charm and fascinate your friends. 


No one will guess 
but that they are your own lashes. 


They are applied 


with a patent adhesive and though easy to put on 
and take off, they do not come off until removed. 
Dainty as they look, they are the strongest kind of 
hair work, and you can wear them over and over 
again. One pair will convince you of the new beauty 


and witchery they bring to your eyes. 


Send $1.00 for fine or $1.50 for superfine. Mention shade, and 
whether for private or stage wear. Sent postpd. in plain wrapper 
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Makers of Fine Hair Goods 
Largest Beauty Parlors in the World 


Dept. B-12 and 14 E. 49th St., New York 
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“My own country is young and impulsive 
and often sometimes unjust,’ she said. 
“You wrote a story once. It was fiction. 
The title was ‘The Dust of the Road.’ I 
wept over it. It was my story. 

“You teld of a girl who gave up a part 
to help another girl whose mother was 
dying. The manager was angry. He said 
she was undependable. The other managers 
heard the story and believed it. 

“It showed how one can be _ tagged 
with a reputation she doesn’t deserve. I 
have the reputation of being unmanageable. 

“It isn’t true. I remained with one manage- 
ment for seventeen years. I could not have 
done that if I were hard to get on with.” 


RS. CARTER managed herself in John 

Luther Long’s play “Kassa.” Mr. John 
Cort entered into a contract with her. There 
were rumors of discord. Mr. John Cort 
denied them then. 

He still denies them. He said to me 
an hour before I began writing this: 
“She is a lovely woman and makes no 
trouble for a management. She had had 
the advantage of superb training. She 
realized this. 

“When she and the stage manager differed 
she several times sent for me and stated the 
case before him. 

“Ts he right or am I?’ she would ask. 
‘Go through the scene and I will tell you,’ 
was my answer. She was always right. 

“She played in ‘Two Women’ for two years. 
The third she appeared in “The Second Mrs. 
Tanqueray.? We made money.” 

But there were lawsuits. Three times 
Mrs. Carter passed through the bankruptcy 
courts. 

She entered vaudeville in an act of her 
old success, “Zaza.” For film managers she 
revived “Zaza” and “Du Barry.” 

She went to England and toured the prov- 
inces in a revival of “Zaza.” News came 
that she was ill and wearied and was leaving 
the stage. 

She retired to Neuilly. In that peaceful 
suburb of Paris, best known because of its 
great American Hospital, she was living 
quietly when Arch Selwyn sailed for Eng- 
land. 

Mr. Selwyn saw Somerset Maugham’s 
play, “The Circle,” the sardonic humor of 
which had captivated London. 

“IT should like to see ‘The Circle’ done 
in America,” said the author. “But I do 
not know what actress could play it.” 

“One could,” said Mr. Selwyn. “That is 
Mrs. Leslie Carter. But I believe she is 
through with the stage.” 


ND so it lay, on the knees of the gods, 
until one night in a cafe in Paris Mr. 
Selwyn saw a tall woman sitting at the 
table next but one to his. A tall woman, 
with flame-like hair, and a figure powerful 
and pantherlike. They who sipped green 
liquids at surrounding tables stared in sur- 
prise. They say Mr. Selwyn leaped at her. 
“Mrs. Carter! I was just saying you 
were the one to play Lady Kitty in ‘The 
Circle’ in America.” 

“Indeed!” Mrs. Carter’s tone was calm, 
indifferent. “But I don’t want to go to 
America and I don’t want to play there.” 

Encounter with Arch Selwyn is a meet- 
ing with the law of dynamics. Before he 
went back to his table he had Mrs. Carter’s 
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“The 


promise to go to London to see 
Circle.” 

She wept and laughed at Lady Kitty’s 
adventures. Mr. Selwyn gloated over her 
decision. “I will play Lady Kitty if you 
will engage John Drew to play Lord Por- 
teus. He is assuredly Lord Porteus as I am 
Lady Kitty.” 

It was done. And is Mrs. Carter no longer 
the woman of sorrows, the My Lady of 
Tears? No. To friends of the nearly for- 
gotten time she says: 

“T never pass the Belasco Theater with- 
out tears. Tears of gratitude for my train- 
ing under the greatest master of the stage 
craft in the world. Tears because of the 
quarrel that ended our long and beautiful 
friendship.” 


INCE coming to America Mrs. Carter’s 

most potent reason for leaving the stage 
has been revealed. She had been partially 
blinded by stage light. 

It was once feared that she might utterly 
lose her sight. For two years she was 
as one without sight, except that inward 
vision which, she says, turned itself upon 
the past. In those years of darkness and 
self communion, in her villa at Maidenhead, 
where she was Vesta Tilley’s across-the- 
Thames neighbor, came clearer vision, she 
says. 

“T understood as I had never understood 
before that there were persons who would 
benefit by my leaving Mr. Belasco’s man- 
agement. I understood with the poet 
‘whispering friends can poison truth.’ 

“The ordinary things of life held no 
further interest for me. I lived but with 
one thought, that, sometime, somehow, Mr. 
David and I will be reconciled.” 

“That may be,” consoled one who listened. 
“There was a bitter quarrel between Mr. 
Belasco and Charles Frohman about ‘Zaza.’ 
But when Mr. Frohman was very ill and 
thought he was dying he sent for Mr. 
Belasco and asked him to carry on his 
work.” 

“Did he?” Mrs. Carter whispered the 
question. Her gray green eyes widened. 

She talked of life in rural England and in 
quiet Neuilly. “It is smooth,” she said, “and 
sometimes brilliant. It has sparkle. But 
also it is insincere. 

“The theater is languishing over there. 
They are doing trivial things. The plays are 
light. None of the big things are discussed 
by the playwrights. They are doing none 
of the big things that Mr. David and I did 


together. Perhaps because they are war 
weary. 

The American stage today is the best in 
the world. It has depth as well as 
sparkle. 

There is the same difference between 


the European stage and ours as between 
sparkling moselle and champagne. The Am- 
erican stage is the champagne. 

“Work is the best thing in the world. 
And one must work alone. The ambitious 
worker should not marry.” 


ER mind drifted back to the storms and 
calms of Broadway. “Some bitter 
quarrels on the old street have been for- 
gotten. Harrison Grey Fiske and Marc 
Klaw are working together in productions. 
“One hears David Belasco and Abraham 
Erlanger are to produce the ‘Wandering 
Jew.’ ” 

A half smile flashed across the vivid face. 
A shadow banished it. Her voice was per- 
vaded by wistfulness. 

“My heart’s desire, the greatest wish of 
my life, is that Mr. David and I will be 
friends before I die,” she said. 

















A Game Girl 


(Continued from page 71) 

When she was a little less than fourteen 
(over three years ago) the Famous-Players 
Lasky organization took Lila Lee from the 
vaudeville stage and made her a motion 
picture star. Before that she had been 
the protegée of Gus Edwards and his wife, 
and a child-favorite under the perfectly 
fitting name of “Cuddles.” You may also 
remember that the Edwardses took her from 
her mother when she was a little thing, 
in some poverty and distress, and that her 
mother eventually won her back about a 
year ago only through long legal procedure. 

Anyway, the film company didn’t even 
make a test of her. They fell, as many have 
done before and since, for Cuddles. 

They watched her delivery and signed 
her for the big leagues. They made her a 
star. Figuratively speaking, Lila forgot to 
touch second. 

It wasn’t altogether her fault—the coacher 
slipped on the signals. But explanations are 
difficult things and the fact only remained 
that she had been knocked out of the box. 
The public and press said frankly, “We 
can’t see Lila Lee as a star.” 

So she was de-starred. 

Consider for a moment what it means to 
be plucked from the stellar firmament and 
chucked back into the ranks. 


“ORTUNATELY for Lila, during her 

brief grandeur she had remained sweet, 

unaffected and kind. Therefore the “lot” 
didn’t kid her—much. 

From being a star, she became a leading 
woman even an ingenue, sometimes a 
character ingenue. There were times when 
she played bits, ugly ones, at that. 

She had flopped. And everybody said 
then, “She’s through. She won’t have the 
nerve to stick on that lot where she was a 
star.” ; 

Quietly, with that soft, big-eyed smile, 
and that happy, soft way of hers, Lila did 
stick. Inch by inch, never balking at any- 
thing, never afraid, never nasty, or bitter, 
always hard-working, she fought her way 
back up the ladder. 

Whatever came her way, she did well— 
her best. She studied, learned, grew wise 
in camera ways. She made “Tweeny” in 
“Male and Female” stand out like a lily 
in a bed of roses. She played one of the 
wives in “Midsummer Madness” with dra- 
matic appeal and fetvor. 

I don’t know whether he wanted to be 
quoted, but Cecil deMille said the other day, 
“If she doesn’t lose her figure and get fat 
like her mother, Lila Lee will be the greatest 
dramatic actress on the screen. No, I'll 
take that back. I believe that in ten years, 
barring earthquakes, Lila Lee will be the 
greatest dramatic. actress in the world.” 

Since then, I have seen her work in 
William deMille’s “After the Show.” As 
usual I am bound to acknowledge C. B’s 
infallibility. 

It’s at least a possibility. Dusé must 
have been like that at seventeen. 

“Thank God it happened as it did,” Lila 
Lee said to me the other evening, “If I’d 








been successful, I’d probably have been | 
contented, and stagnated until it was too | 


late to do anything real. Now at least I 
have a fighting chance for big things. I’m 
learning—I’m ready. If I succeed now, I 
will have a foundation.” 

Seventeen—a sweet, soft, beautiful little 
creature, absolutely brimming with emotion, 
feeling, drama. Always acting, always 
sparkling, cutting capers, imitating grand 
opera and doing “Camille,”—humorously— 
to amuse her friends. ; 

But funny as it may sound I can pay her 
no higher tribute nor ask you to accept 
none higher than my pet name—“Mrs. 
Merkle.” 


| 
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PINK AS YOUR FLESH— 
WITH THE FRAGRANCE OF THE ROSE. 


The charm of X-BAZIN lies in its delicate tint and odor, but 
its success among the fastidious—that has arisen from the quick, 
agreeable way it performs its work. 

Swiftly, safely and cleanly it removes, as by a spell, all hair 
from arms, neck, limbs and face, leaving behind it a skin of satin 
—a skin such as is the pride of women arrayed in sheer blouses 


and in sleeveless evening gowns. 
50c and $1 in U.S. and Canada. Elsewhere 75c and $1.50. Larger size 


contains complete mixing outfit. 
Send 10c for booklet and generous sample. 


Hall & Ruckel, 112 Waverly Place, New York 
_ Makers of Sozodont 














For 57 years these little marchers 


Copy this Sketch 


have led band instrument bayers and let me see what you can do 
with it. Many cartoonists and illus- 
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LYON & HEALY, 69-94 Jackson Blyd., CHICAGO | 507 National Bidg., Cleveiand,0. 


YOU HAVE A BEAUTIFUL FACE! 
BUT YOUR NOSE? 


N THIS DAY and AGE attention to your appearance is an absolute 
necessity if you expect to make the most out of life. Not only should 
" you wish to appear as attractive as possible, for your own self-satisfac- 
tion, which is alone well worth your efforts, but you will find the world 
in general judging you greatly, if not wholly, by your “looks;’’ therefore 
it pays to “look your best” at all times. Permit no one to see you looking 
otherwise; it will injure your welfare! Upon the impression you con- 
stantly make rests the failure or success of your life. Which is to be 
your ultimate destiny? 
My latest Nose-Shaper, ‘““‘TRADOS Model 25,” U.S. Patent, with six adjustable 
pressureregulators and made oflight polished metal, corrects now ill-shaped noses 
without operation, quickly, safely and permanently. Diseased cases excepted. Is 
pleasant and does notinterfere with one’s daily occupation, being worn at night. 
Write today for free booklet, which tells how to correct ill-shaped Noses 
without cost if not satisfactory 


M. Trilety, Face Specialist, 1740 Ackerman Building, Binghamton, N. Y. 
Also For Sale at Riker-Hegeman, Liggett’s and other First-Class Drug Stores 
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REVOLVER 
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Keep one of these safety brand new revolvers 
in your home ‘and be fully protected against 
burglars, thieves and hold-up men. It’s a ter- 
rible fright to wake up in the night—hear noises 
down stairs or in the next room—and realize your 
neglect has left you wholly UNPROTECTED. 

Buy one of these revolvers and be always 
fully protected. Handsome blue steel, gun 
metal finish. HAS DOUBLE SAFETY and is 

ractically ‘‘fool-proof’’ against accidents. 
Pe srfect grip, accurate aim. Rifled barrel, 
hard rubber, checkered grips, safety lever. 
Holds seven cartridges. Small, compact, lies 
flat and will not bulge out pocket Shoots 
the famous Colt Auto Cartridges. 


SEND NO MONEY 


Order to-day. Just send your name and ad- 
dress and say which revolver you want. 
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No. .372 is 25 calibre, 7 shot. 
Regular price $22.50. Our $QO75 
Se nccceseakieun’ ad jaan 
No. 772 is larger size, 32 calibre, 
military model. 10 shot, extra SS 1 2 
magazine FREE. Regular P ice 
$25.00. Our special price only... 

Don't wait. Order this bargain to-day. Write 
clearly your name, address and the Number 
of the Revolver you want to order. Send no 


cash. We ship by returnmail. Pay Postman, on 

arrival, our price, plus postage. Send for Free Catalogue. 
Paramount Trading Co. 

34 West 28th St., New York 
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Kill The Hair Root 


My method is tne only way to prevent tne hair from grow- 
ingagain. Easy, painless. harmless. Noscars. Booklet free. 
Write today, enclosing 3 stamps, We teach Reauty Caltare. 
D. 3. MAHLER. 19-X Mahler Park, Providence, R. 1, 
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Making Good at 60 


(Continued from page 43) 


“T depended upon her judgment. I always 
do believe in it and I act upon it. I did 
this time. As you know, her idea was a 
good one. She draws half the royalties 
of the play. She is the co-author and the 
editor of it. 

“I’m more afraid of what she will think 
of anything I’ve written than any one 
else’s opinion. I am writing a new play. 
I gave her twenty pages of the play and 
she handed me back three. The rest she 
threw away. She is a severe critic, but 
she is right.” 

I asked him when he first saw the brown- 
haired, brown-eyed girl who was to be his 
wife and constructive critic. 

“T can’t remember,” he answered, staring 
smilingly into the haze of the past. “She 
went past our place on her way to school. 
My father kept a woodyard. I was twelve 
years old and used to help him about the 
place. I got used to seeing her pass. She 
was generally on the run. But I didn’t 
pay any attention, for she was three years 
younger than I was. I felt wise and grown 
up. If I had any feeling toward her it 
was one of pity, because she was a girl. 
There was some contempt, too, because she 
was only nine. 

“J didn’t think she was pretty, but I 
knew she was bright. She used to recite 
‘Corporal John’ at school affairs, and town 
hall meetings and church socials. I admired 
her memory, for I never had any. ‘Corporal 
John’ was forty-five minutes long and she 
never ‘dried up’ in her lines, as we say in the 
theater. 

= TOWNSMAN of ours, Louis Leiber, 
was getting up an amteaur play. He 
was wondering where to get an actress to 
play a comedy part. I said, ‘There’s a girl 
named Jennie Weidman, about fourteen 
years old, that could play it. I don’t know 
her, but I’ve heard her recite.’ 

“Louis and I went to see her about it. 
We rapped on the door. She answered our 
rap. Her face was wrapped up in a towel. 
Louis said, ‘Is this Miss Weidman? I am 
Mr. Leiber and this is Mr. Bacon” We 
had known about each other all our lives, 
but were trying to be very polite. Miss 
Weidman said, ‘Excuse my appearance. I 
am suffering from toothache,’ and seemed 
to forget all about it. I thought, ‘What 
self-possession.” Mr. Leiber told her he was 
getting up an amateur theatrical company 
and wanted her to join it. She said she 
might if her aunts were willing and she 
asked us to come in. Her aunts, one she 
called Auntie Em and one Aunt Mary, 
listened to our plans and said their niece 
might join us. 

“We played in the same company for 
three years. Somewhere about the middle 
of the last year I said to her, ‘I’m going 
to take you home tonight.’ She said, ‘Are 
you? What about the neighbor who has 
always brought me home?’ I said, ‘I asked 
him to let me take his place this evening.’ 
That was the beginning and the end. I 
called every day after that for a year. 
I must have been a nuisance to the family. 
But they didn’t say anything to me. I 
learned later that Auntie Em favored me, 
but Aunt Mary was for another fellow from 
San Francisco. She said he had more polish 
and would amount to more. Toward the 
end of the year I proposed and we were 
married the next week. 

“We got married on a capital of twenty 
dollars. I gave ten to the minister. We 
lived with my wife’s two aunts and I got 
a job soliciting advertisements for a San 
Jose newspaper at twelve dollars a week. 





It was hard work, but I didn’t mind it. 
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And Mother never complained. 


We were 
always interested in the theater and always 
hoping to go on the stage. 

“T remember when Edwin Booth came to 
town. We both longed to see him. But the 


seats cost four dollars apiece. I came home 
and asked my wife what she thought about 
it. I had already formed the habit of 
never doing anything without talking it 
over with her. ‘Do you think we can 
manage it?’ I asked. ‘We'll manage it,’ she 
said. I’ve never known what she did or 
did without to piece the twelve dollars a 
week over eight dollars for theater tickets 
and our keep. She would never tell me. 
That eight-dollar investment was the best 
we ever made. We saw Edwin Booth play 
‘Hamlet.’ 

= Y salary was raised to fifteen dollars 
; a week, but that didn’t satisfy me. I 
wanted to own a newspaper. I managed 


to get a little country one, a weekly. It 
didn’t go well. Do you think Mother sat 
at home and brooded? Not a bit. She 


used to come down with friends of ours 
to the office and tell jokes and stories while 
the paper went to press. I had really to 
give the paper away, for the man who 
bought it from me gave me a note that 
was no good. He cou'dn’t pay the note 
and I let him have the paper. We went 
to Napa to take over a photograph gallery 
from my brother. No luck. We sold it 
for a hundred dollars and couldn’t collect 
the hundred. But Mother never complained. 
We kept on expecting the chance to go on 
the stage. 

“Stories have been told of our abject 
poverty. Some of them are true. But 
we never missed a meal, for Mother was a 
good manager. 

“We haven’t always seen things alike. 
We’ve had our debates, but no ambulance 
has been necessary. Only once did I do 
something against her advice. ‘That was 
when I bought the ten-acre farm: at Moun- 
tain View. It is about twenty-three miles 
from San Jose. Mother didn’t want to 
leave the town. She likes people about. 
But she soon liked the farm and named it 
Baconia. There’s a great deal of sentiment 
woven about the old place. Our son and 
daughter grew up there, and our three 
grandchildren were born there and learned 
to talk and call us ‘Gram’ and ‘Gramp.’ 

“While I played in the stock company at 
the Alcazar, as [ did for sixteen years, we 
had our hottest debates. I didn’t want 
to sit up to study nor go through my part 
for the next week. I was sleepy. Even 
a baby is cross when it is sleepy. But 
Mother won. She put me through the 
part even if I toppled over on the pillow 
at the tag. That’s what actors call the last 
line. She was right,” Frank Bacon affirmed 
in a quiet tone of conviction. 

“T think the best thing about Mother 
is that she never commands nor demands. 
She talks things over with me. She says, 
‘I think that you’d better do this or that.’ 
She gives her reasons. And that’s all. She 
knows when to stop. 

“With a wife like her any man, play actor 
or other, that isn’t a defective could get 
along. 

“We have avoided the long separations 
of the usual stage life. And in the few 
times when we have been separated we 
wrote to each other every day. 

“Now, I am glad that when she wants 
anything she can get it. It was a pleasure 
to give her her second motor car the other 
day. She’s earned it. I am glad that these 
days when there’s a rap on the door each 
doesn’t ask the other to answer it. 
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Making Good at 60 


(Continued from page 110) 


“IT could never have got along without 
Mother. When my son married I said, 
‘You haven’t enough to start a cart.’ He 
answered, ‘How much did you have when 
you married?’ [I reminded him that he 
wasn’t marrying Mother.” 

The Jane Bacon into whom the Jennie 
Weidman had evolved sat on the wide porch 
of the new Baconia at Bayside, Long Island, 
and laughed at what I repeated of her 
husband’s appreciation. 

“I remember that when I saw him first, 
the evening he called with Mr. Leiber, 
I noticed how much hair he had. He’s 
never lost it. I thought he had kind eyes. 
He hasn’t lost them. 

“I don’t believe in husband worship, 
but I do in husband comradeship. When 
Father played a part badly I told him so. 
He resented the criticism, but my aim was 
achieved, for he improved in the part. 

“A couple can get along by talking things 
over, exchanging views. 

“Common sense is a great solvent of 
family troubles. And a sense of humor. 
A husband and wife will get on if they 
laugh much together.” 


When We Went to 
School 


HEN we went to school we acquired 

our learning by what almost 
amounted to brute force. It was pounded 
into us. It was beaten upon our conscious- 
ness by an endless repetition of wounds. 
It was enforced by hand slappings, and other 
such methods. When we failed in a memory 
test we were “kept in” or made to sit— 
crowning indignity—in the cloak room. 

If the lessons given us had been more 
interesting—but they weren’t! The books 
we studied from were often stereotyped and 
dull. Small wonder that our mind wandered 
away into a land of romance and adventure 
—a land that lay infinitely far beyond the 
walls of the school house. 

We took our learning hard—we who be- 
longed to the schools of yesterday. But 
the children of this generation will—if plans 
do not miscarry—never have to share our 
lot. For the motion picture machine has 
at last taken its place in the classroom. 

Experiments have been made—with rather 
amazing results. In New York City, five 
hundred pupils of the seventh grade, divided 
into three groups, were tested. One set 
was given a prescribed lesson orally, the 
others through the medium of the camera 
and the silver sheet. The latter received 
marks averaging 23 per cent higher than 
those orally instructed. In Detroit two 
groups of scholars were selected for com- 
parison. A certain film was shown twice, 
with no explanation from the teacher, to 
the first group—the time occupying thirteen 
minutes. The instructor of the other group 
gave them a fifty-five minute talk on the 
same subject. Then identical lists of ques- 
tions were given to both groups to answer 
and the first group averaged far higher 
marks than the second! 

Of course some subjects cannot be taught 
by motion pictures. But in most cases the 
camera will—in time—triumph over the 
spoken word. The child eye is more alert 
than the child ear—unless parents happen to 
be talking over certain taboo matters! 

It is interesting to note that such an 
educator as H. G. Wells champions the use 
of the motion picture camera in schools. 
Those among us who are thoroughly com- 
mercialized cannot help feeling that he is 
secondly of the scenario possibilities of his 
thinking first of the future generations and 
“Outline of History.” 


of Your Town 


You may have the talent to develop into a Saxo- 
phone wizard like Tom Brown, of the famous Tom ' % 
Brown’s Clown Band, the highest-priced musical act, \ 
and enjoy this most pleasant of vocations with a : | 
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True-Tone Saxophone | 
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It is the easiest of all wind instruments to play and / Va A ¥ 
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free, You can learn the scale in an hour’s practice, (ih | 
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a pleasure because you learn so quickly. Youcan he i, 

take your place in a band within 90 days, if you so wre IL f 

desire. Unrivaled for home entertainment, church, aw . 

lodge or school. In big demand for orchestra dance 
music. A Saxophone will enable you to take anim- 
portant part in the musical development of your 


communitye It increases your popularity and your 
opportunities, as well as your pleasure, 


Free Trial—Easy Payments 


You may order any Buescher Saxophone, Cornet, 
Trumpet, Trombone or any other Band or Orches- 
tral Instrument without paying in advance, and try ¢ 
it six days in your own home, without obligation. «tig 5 | es 
If perfectly satisfied, pay for it on easy payments to & } 

suit your convenience. Mention the instrument inter- I 

ested in and a complete catalog will be mailed free, by i) ] | Ih 
Tom Brown 


The Famous Buescher-Grand Cornet 
as he appears 


The Buescher-Grand 

Cornet is exception- in “Tip-Top” 
ally easy to blow, yet 
possesses a tone of won- 
derfulvolume. If you ex- 
pect to learn to play a 
Cornet, youshould by all 
means have a good instrument. With a Buescher-Grand, you 
own an instrument similar to that with which the -— 
Cornetists of America have made their reputations. If inter- 
ested in a Cornet or other instrument, ask for our complete 
Catalog—sent free. 


Be the Tom Brown’ |] e 
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$500 to $1,000 Weekly 
for 2 Hours a Day 


Is not uncommon for musicians of ability 
to earn. True-Tone Musical Instruments 
have helped make famous Tom Brown, 
Art Hickman, Clyde Doerr, Donald Clark, 
Clay Smith, Guy Holmes and thousands of 
others. You might develop equal ability. 
















Tells what each Saxophone is best 
adapted for; when to use singly, in quar- 
tettes, sextettes, octettes, or in regular 
bandor Saxophone Band, and howto trans- 
pose for cello parts in orchestra. Send 
coupon to the right for free copy. 


Buescher Band Instrument Co. 


Makers of Everything in Band and Orchestra Instruments 


2246 Buescher Block Elkhart, Indiana 
Coupon /or Free Book 
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COMMERCIAL ARTISTS 


If you like to draw, you are in- 
deed fortunate. Thousands of 
business firms pay millions of 
dollars annually for good adver- 
tising drawings and designs, 
and commercial artists who 
can make such drawings earn 
splendid incomes. 


Make Good Money— 
QUICK 


Yes, $50, $75, $100 a week and 
more. The Federal ‘* Master” 
Course rapidly develops your 
ability by mail, in your spare 
time. No previous. training 
needed. Send today for ‘* Your 
Future,” a book telling all about 
this wonderful Course. It’s free 
for the asking. 


Federal School of Commercial Designing 
309 Federal Schools Bidg., Mi lis, Minn. 
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8 Buescher Band Instrument Co. 
2246 Buescher Block, Elkhart, Ind. 
Gentiemen: I am interested in the instrument 
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ACFIELD’S METAPAD 
Ir SUPPORTS & BINDS 
THE FRONT -ARCH 


Instantly Relieves Metatarsal Arch Affections 
Morton Toe, cramping of toes, en- 
larged little toe joints, sole cal- 
luses and spreading of foot. 
Worn in any shoe, under 
or over stocking, Any other 
foot troubles? 


Write for full 
particulars. 


Cc. R. ACFIELD, Foot Specialties 
DEPT. RD, 1328 Broadway and 47 West 34th Street, N. Y. 




















Movie Stars 
ORIGINAL PHOTOS 


Size 8x10, 50c each, or three for 
$1.25. Postcard photos, 50c per 
dozen. Illustrated catalogue, con- 
taining 75 pictures, FREE with 
every $1.00 order. ; 

Send for the largest and best list 
of most beautiful girls of the 
Motion Picture Capital of the world. 


Homer E. Howry Co., 424 S. Broadway, Los Angeles, Calif. 
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Packed in Dainty Blue 
One Net ~ for 15¢ 
ing Two Nets ~for 25+ 
Containing Four Nets - fr 50+ 
: At all Good Stores 
Jor Longest Wear ~ Without a Jear 


_. AMERICAN P, ic CO., Inc. 
e MEE 40 Eat 250 St Nework City 


[ ELASTICITY - STRENGTH - INVISIBILITY 





OR more than 50 years, these distinctive prep- 
arations have been established in the favor 
of the American gentlewoman. Todav they are 
still mede exclusively in our own laboratories, 
from the same pure ingredients—under the same 
fine personal supervision—as in 1868! 
ROSALINE Gives the face and nails a delicate 
rose tint. Softens and velvetizes 
the skin and is superior to dry rouges for tinting. 
ROSALINE is not affected by perspiration or 
displaced by bathing. Jars, 25c. 


DIAMOND NAIL ENAMEL 2. %"°S..2° 

cake form. 
Free from grit, producing an immediate and last- 
ing polish Its delicate rose tint will not discolor 
the skin or cuticular fold of the nails. Dia- 


mond shape box, 25c. 
For softening and whiten- 


CREAM VAN OLA ing the skin. Feeds and 


nourishes the tissues. Preserves a beautiful 
complexion and restores a faded one. Jars, 25c. 


Sold by dealers everywhere, or sent direct on 
recetpt of price and 10c extra for postage. Send 
stamp for illustrated catalogue of prices. 


DR. J. PARKER PRAY CO. 


Sole Manufacturers and Proprietors 
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Wonderful Opportunity to Become a 

i A national System of Beauty Cul- 
Beauty Specialist ture needs women everywhere. $40 
to $75 a week. Experience not necessary. Ina few weeks’ spare time 
at home, we make you expertin all branches, such as Muscle Strap, 
Mad Packs, Hair cing, Permanent Wave, Marcelling Skin Work, 
Manicuring, Electrolysis, etc. 
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ou can earn while you learn, giving 
utv Treatments among your friends and neighbors, or open your 
own Beauty Parlor. Authorized Diploma, Money-Back Guarantce 
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FREE BOOK a. RR Offer. ale 
ORIENTAL SYSTEM OF BEAUTY CULTURE 
Dept. 21 1000 Diversey Boulevard Chi m 


to Dance 


Youcan learn the One-Step, Two- 

Step, Fox-Trot, Waltz and all the 

latest dances, at home, easily and quickly. 
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dancing simple 
fully; no music needed; success guaranteed! 
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Secrets of Mae Murray’s Success 


(Concluded from page 31) 


her. Each day she donned it and showed 
Mr. Mitchell how like she was to the 
Brinkley girl. At last he said: “Oh, well, 
try it.” 

When the “Follies of 1908” opened in 
New York, the Nell Brinkley girl “led all 
the rest.” The critics praised her. The 
artist whose work she interpreted said: 
“She is the essence and embodiment of my 
girls. She has gotten the idea exactly. She 
is very intelligent.” 

The day after the opening of the “Follies” 
a blonde girl whose smile was a soft radi- 
ance that nothing could dispel, arrived at 
the hairdresser’s. She laid a _ two-dollar 
bill on the counter. “Here is this week’s 
installment on the wig, Mr. Hepner,” she 
said. The cost of the wig was twenty-five 
dollars. She was paying for it by install- 
ments, two dollars a week. She had gambled 
on the wig, but it had gotten for her what 
she wanted. 

Which is one reason for her success. 
has initiative. 

The dance craze was sweeping across the 
country with the swiftness and intensity 
of a prairie fire. Mae Murray heard that 
in Paris they were dancing the pericot, the 
maxixe and the tango. 

Her capital was five hundred dollars and 
high hope. She calculated closely, to her 
last half-dollar. 

“That will pay my passage back and forth 
and my expenses for twelve days in Paris,” 
she said. “I won’t need to take any lessons. 
I can learn by watching.” 

She executed her programme to the hour 
Twelve days and evenings in the cafes and 
cabarets of Paris and she had learned the 
desirable dances. She sailed back to New 
York, acquainted the managers with her 
acquisition, and was engaged for “Her 
Little Highness.” The play was an almost 
instant failure. But she had been seen in 
the new dances. Offers followed. 


She 


HE second reason for her success: She 
studied the times and tastes and gave 
the public what it wanted. 

Came a fad for restaurants conducted by 
dancing celebrities. The Castles had Castle 
House and a restaurant in the Metropole. 
Mae Murray had her San Souci and her 
Folies Marigney. 

Mrs. Irene Castle, then the most popular 
of drawing-room dancers in the world, 
became ill. It was necessary to replace her 
instantly in “Watch Your Step” at the New 
Amsterdam Theater. A message came to 
San Souci: “Mr. Dillingham wants to see 
you in his office.” 

She hurried to his office. 

“It is about Mrs. Castle?” she asked. 

“Yes. Are you afraid to try to follow 
her?” 

“No,” she answered. “Can you give me 
an hour’s rehearsal with Mr. Castle?” 

Her appearance was very successful. 

“Weren’t you really afraid?” I asked. 

“No,” she answered. “A great happi- 
ness crowds out fear. I was so happy 
at being chosen as the substitute for the 
world’s greatest dancer that there was no 
room for fear.” 

Another reason for her 
never afraid to try. 

A small motion picture was a feature of 
one of the “Follies.” She was a figure so 
outstanding in it that the next day offers 
came from the principal screen managers. 
Would she go into pictures? Certainly. 
America’s dance madness would not last 
always. There is a time to turn one’s back 
upon the old and step into new fields. 

No clinging to former things! No look- 
ing backward! She thinks Lot’s wife de- 


success. She is 


Every advertisement in PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE is guaranteed. 


served her saline fate. Face ever forward 
she advances to meet the new. 

About this spirit was the moving force of 
the company of which she is star and part- 
ner. The Murray-Leonard compan:’’s first 
picture was “Peacock Alley.” 

“When I came back from Paris I wanted 
to play a French woman. You see I was 
enchanted with Cecile Sorel. She is the 
most popular actress in France. She is much 
interested in dancing. Fanny Ward gave a 
tea for me and Mme. Sorel was there. Mme. 
Sorel gave a dinner for me. She is the 
most fascinating of women. When she is 
giving a dinner she eats nothing herself. 
She dines before her guests arrive. She 
wants to be free to give every second to 
her guests. I watched her with supreme 
admiration. She wore a long string of 
pearls. She constantly played with them, 
and with such grace! The French woman 
is always doing something. I have intro- 
duced Cecile Sorel’s way of toying with her 
pearls into ‘Peacock Alley.’ 


= HAT I saw in Paris filled me with 

enough inspiration to last for a long 
time. It must. For one of my rules is 
‘Keep away from people.’ Watch them. Be 
on the edge of the crowd. Study it. Be in 
it but not of it. I have no patience with 
players who say we can look within and find 
in the man fold man or woman within us all 
we need for interpretation. Races differ. 
Nations differ Individuals differ. They eat 
differently, walk differently, talk differently. 
We must know how they do these things. 
There is a fine actor of rich background in 
‘Peacock Alley.’ Mr. W. J. Ferguson was a 
call boy who saw J. Wilkes Booth kill 
Lincoln at Ford’s Theater. He says he has 
a catalogue of French types, and German, 
Russian, English and American types in his 
memory. He has played all these types, 
and he files them away in memory’s cabinet 
and gets them out when needed. That is 
very clever and-true. I believe one must 
keep away from people to keep her poise. 
They rob her of her strength. They gossip.” 

Miss Murray is not one of the cult that 
believes in the immolation of the artist upon 
the altar of art. “Certainly I believe in 
marriage,” she says. “The artist is first the 
human being. A genuinely human being 
needs companionship. There is no quarrel 
between art and life.” 

She has followed this light. She has been 
married three times. The marriage to Wil- 
liam N. Shwenker, the son of a millionaire 
manufacturer, was ill starred, although she 
lived in a furnished room and cooked their 
meals herself during their honeymoon. A 
marriage to James Jay O’Brien was not 
such because she protested against too much 
conviviality at the wedding supper. The 
story of the picturesque wedding and hasty 
permanent quarrel were told in the divorce 
court. She has married Robert Z. Leonard, 
her director and partner. In marriage as 
in art her last success rule holds. “A great 
wish in our heart is a prayer that will be 
answered, if the purpose is sincere. I be- 
lieve that all good things await us if we 
deserve them.” 

In all the fifteen growing years Mae 
Murray has been a prodigious reader, an 
omnivorous one. “I read biography to 
inspire me,” she has often said. ‘Thomas 
Edison’s life is the most inspiring of all. 
But I read trash too. The other night I 
read a novel that had nothing worth while 
in it but this sentence ‘He kept on keeping 
ax 

“Keep on keeping at it.” There we have 
Mae Murray’s chief rule of success. The 
rest are subsidiary. 
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Studio Directory 


For the convenience of our readers 
who may desire the addresses of film 
companies we give the principal active 
ones below. The first is the business 
office; (s) indicates a studiv; in some 
cases both are at one address. 
ASSOCIATED PRODUCERS, INC., 
729 Seventh Ave., N. Y. 
Maurice Tourneur, Culver City, Cal. 
Thos. H. Ince, Culver City, Cal. 
J. Parker Read, Jr., Ince Studios, 
City, Cal 
(s) Mack Sennett, Edenda'e, Cal. 
(s) Marshall Neilan, Goldwyn Studios, Culver 
City, Cal. 
Allan Dwan, Hollywood Studios, 
Santa Monica Blivd., Hollywood, Cal. 
King Vidor Productions, 7200 Santa 
Monica Bivd., Hollywood, Cal. 
J. L. Frothingham, Prod., Brunton Studios, 
5300 Melrose Ave., Hollywood, Cal. 
BLACKTON PRODUCTIONS, INC., Bush House, 
Aldwych, Strand, London, England. 
ROBERT BRUNTON STUDIOS, 5341 
Ave., Hollywood, Cal. 
CHRISTIE FILM CORP., 
Hollywood, Cal. 
EDUCATIONAL ve MS CORP., 
370 Seventh Ave., N. Y. C. 
FAMOUS-PLAYERS-LASKY 
485 Fifth Ave., 
(s) Pierce Ave. 
New York. 
Lasky, Hollywood, Cal. 
British Paramount (s 
N. London, England. 
Realart, 469 Fifth Ave., New York City. 
(s) 211 N. Occidental Bivd., Los Angeles, Cal. 
he = NATIONAL EXHIBITORS’ CIRCUIT, 
NC., 6 West 48th St., New York. 
R. A. Walsh Prod., 5341 Melrose Ave., 
Hollywood, Cal. 
Mr. and Mrs. Carter De Haven, 
B. Mayer Studios, Los Angeles. 


(s) 
(s) 
Culver 


(s) 6642 
(s) 


(s) 


Melrose 


6101 Sunset Bivd., 


of America. 


CORP, Paramount, 
New York City. 
and Sixth St., Long Island City, 


(s) 


Poole St., Islington, 


Prod., Louis 


(s) Buster ——- ws < somnedion, 1025 Lillian Way, 
Hollywood, C 
Anita Stewart = 3800 Mission Road, Los 
Angeles, Cal. 
Louis B. Mayer Productions, 3800 Mission 
Road, Los Angeles, Ca 
(s) Allen Holubar, 1510 Laurel Ave., Hollywood, 
Cal. 


Norma and Constance Talmadge Studio, 
318 East 48th St., New York. 
Katherine MacDonald Productions, 
and Girard Sts., Los Angeles, Cal 
David M. Hartford, Prod., 3274 West 6th St., 
Los Angeles, Cal. 
Hope Hampton, 
Fort Lee, N. J 
(s) Chas. Ray, 1428 Fleming St., Los Angeles. 
Richard Barthelmess Inspiration Corp., 
Fifth Ave., N. Y. C. 
FOX FILM CORP., 
New York; 
Cal. 


Georgia 


Prod., Peerless Studios, 


565 


(s) 10th Ave. and 55th St., 
(s) 1401 Western Ave., Hollywood, 


GARSON STUDIOS, INC., 
Ixdendale, Cal. 
GOLDWYN FILM CORP., , Fifth Ave., 
York; (s) Culv.r City, Ca 
HAMPTON,’ JESSE B., ST unos. 
St., Hollywood, Cal. 
HART, WM. 8S. PRODUCTIONS, 
St., Hollywood, Cal. 
LOIS WEBER STUDIOS, 
Blvd., Hollywood, Cal. 
wae hgh STUDIOS, 
, Hollywood, Cal. 
INTE RIVATIONAL FILMS, INC., 729 Seventh 
ave, N. Y. C. (s) Second Ave. and 127th St., 


(s) 1845 Alessandro St., 
New 
1425 Fleming 


(s) 1215 Bates 


4634 Santa Monica 


6642 Santa Monica 


METRO PICTURES CORP., 1476 Broadway, New 
York; (s)3 West 6Ist St., New York, and 
Romaine and Cahuenga Ave., Hollywood, Cal. 

PATHE EXCHANGE, Pathe Bldg., 35 W. 45th St. 
New York.: (s) Geo. B. Seitz, 134th St. an 

Park Ave., New. York City. 

R-C PICTURES PRODUCTIONS, 
Ave., New York; Currier Blidg., 
), Agee aed Gower and Melrose Sts., 


723 Seventh 
L os Angeles; 
Hollywood, 


ROTHACKER FILM MFG. 1339 Diversey 
Parkway, Chicago, III. 

SELZNICK PICTURES CORP., 729 Seventh Ave., 
New York; (s) 807 . ast 175th St., New York, and 
West Fort Lee, N. 

UNITED ARTISTS C a ATION, 729 Seventh 
Ave., New York. 

Maey tr Co., Brunton Studios, Holly- 
ood, al.; ouglas Fairbanks Studios, 
on Sl Cal.; Charles Chaplin Studios, 
1416 LaBrea Ave., Hollywood, Cal. 
D. W. Griffith Studios, Or.enta Point, Mama- 
roneck, N. Y. 


Rex Beach, Whitman Bennett Studio, 537 


Co., 


Riverdale Ave.. Yonkers, New York; Geo. 
Arliss, Prod., Distinetive Prod., Inc., 366 


Madison Ave. 
UNIVERSAL FILM MFG. CO.. —. puaniuee, 

New York; (s) Universal City, C 
VITAGRAPH COMPANY OF pot 469 
vee >. 7 ine ®) East 15th St. and 
,0cus ve. rooklyn, N. Y., and 1708 Tal- 
madge 8t., Hollywood, Cal. ’ - 
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| another genteelly; and the gentlemen put 


Life in the Films 


(Continued from page 65) 


in all their dealings with vermiform human- 
ity. Even when addressing servants, their 
manner is one of heaven-kissing superiority. 

Among their own exalted kind, however, 
they loosen up and thaw out. Free from 
the danger of contamination with the vulgar 
and the lowly, they become downright affec- 
The ladies fondle and caress one 


their arms about each other and thwack 
each other. on the back till their teeth rattle. 

The chief occupation of the screen’s blue- 
stockings is, of course, social entertaining. 
Their lives are just one round of teas, 
soirees, receptions, musicales and balls. And 


| here we are confronted by one of the 
| strangest customs of fashionable society in 


the silent drama. At all these “functions” 
there are practically as many servants as 


| there are guests. 





ND the uniforms and costumes of the 

various butlers, servitors, footmen, lack- 
eys, ferashes, and other Jeameses who roam 
stiff-jointedly about the numerous reception 
halls and drawing rooms, would make Solo- 
mon himself spin jealously in his grave. A 
group of these gorgeously caparisoned 
flunkeys resembles a full-dress conclave of 
Oriental potentates and Balkan generals. 


This populous army of gaudily uniformed | 


menials is not wholly for the purpose of 
ostentation, for, from all indications, film 
aristocrats are inordinately helpless. With- 
out numerous servitors at hand they would 
probably fall in a heap and starve to death. 

One wonders how they learned to ring 
the bell for assistance; for many of the 
tasks for which they summon butlers are 
quite as simple as the operation of ringing. 
If they desire a decanter from the sideboard, 
or wish to light a cigarette, or want their 
chair moved a bit, a detachment of musical- 
comedy drum-majors in full regalia is im- 
mediately summoned. 

There are numerous other peculiarities to 
be noted in the social life of the screen. 





For instance, all ladies of the ultra-fashion- | 


able set have breakfast in bed. From every 
indication, the average director of these 
“high-life” dramas labors under the delusion 
that only the bourgeoisie and the proletariat 


ever rise before eating, and that to do so is | 
to brand oneself as common and democratic. | 


Then there is the peculiarity attaching to 
the status of society bachelors. These un- 
attached gentlemen, without exception, use 
great quantities of hair grease, wax their 
moustaches, carry long jewelled cigarette 
holders, and are devoid of all honor. In- 
variably one finds these putative 
celibates of the aristocracy either making 


male | 


suave and courtly love to some virtuous | 


married lady, or else endeavoring to Com- 
promise some trusting debutante by en- 


veigling her to his apartment on the promise | 


that other blue-bloods are to be there. 


And while on the subject of debutante— | 


ingenues, it might be mentioned that they 
nearly always fall in love with one of God’s 
noblemen—a flannel-shirted, forward-look- 
ing, God-fearing, right-thinking plebeian who 
believes that one bath a week on Saturday 
night is enough, that all rich men are 
scoundrels, and all laboring-men are honest 
and unselfish, and that any woman who 
smokes a cigarette is a hussy. 

Of course, the delicate young orchid of 
society is at first shocked and repulsed by 
this Rough Diamond; but in the end, after 
meeting his octogenarian mother (who never 
saw a lorgnette and peels her own potatoes), 
this pampered darling of the Four Hundred 
awakes to the true worth and inner beapty 
of honest sweat, and forthwith turns her 
back upon the hollow sham of afternoon 
teas and fancy-dress balls. 
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Canadian Address 
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Montreal, Can. 
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Doesn’t hurt a bit! 
“Freezone” on an aching corn, instantly 
that corn stops hurting, then shortly you 


Drop a little 


lift it right off with fingers. Your drug- 
gist sells a tiny bottle of “Freezone” for 
a few cents, sufficient to remove every 
hard corn, soft corn, or corn between 
















Make $200 to 
$500 a Month 


Trained men wanted every- 
where. Auto jobs pay big money. 
10 million autos, trucks and tractors all 
need service. In every section garages, 
tire repair shops, welding shops, electric serv- 
ice stations are needed, More men wanted. It 
all means a great future at certain bi¢ pay to 
ambitious, go-getting men. You can doit. No exe 

ence necessary. Takes only a few weeksto 
earn. Jobs open. Detroit trained men preferred. 


Learn Autos at the Auto Center 
Come to Detroit—to the Michigan State 
Auto School. Train head and hand. Famous 
Factories endorse M. 8. A. 8.—supply latest 
equipment. Detroit is the logical place to 
learn. Here are the world's great auto and acces- 
sory plants. Here is the heart of the business. No 
other place can give you such first-hand knowledge. 


Stay as Long as You Like 


Start any time. Train for the big money 
jobs on Money-Back Guarantee. Take a full 
Automotive Course, or, specialize in any one 
of its money-making branches. You can bean Auto 


Electrician; a Tire Repair Expert; a Battery Serv- 
ice man; a Chauffeur; Demonstrator; Repairman; 
Welder; Machinist. Sell autos, trucks, tractors. 


188 - Page Catalog 

Decide now that you can 

: make more money! Get all 

the interesting facts about this unlimited 
opportunity. We will send FREE without 
obligation, 188-page book that tells what the 
M.8.A.8. can do for you. Book is positive 


proof. Don’t fail to get it. Write today. 


MICHIGAN STATE AUTO SCHOOL 


“The Detroit Auto School” 


A. G. Zeller, Pres. 


3421 Auto Bidg. 
3729 Woodward 
Avenue 


Detroit, Mich. 






















FOR EYEBROWS AND LASHES 
William J. Brandt's 
Ral ‘for baa COL-Y-BROW 
Brings ont their full beauty; harmless; will not run. 
Colors: Black, Brown. At dealers or mailed, $1.00. 
HAIR SPECIALTY CO., Dept. W. 24-£. 21st ST... NEW YORK 


toes, and calluses, without pain, soreness. 
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Smilin’ Through 


(Continued from page 36) 


she said softly, “how can you be so hard 
about my little love story?” 

Forgetting his tenderness John leaped to 
his feet. 

“Because you're of the stock of Moon- 
yeen,” he told her, “and because his is the 
blood of Wayne. You don’t belong to- 
gether !” 

A latent anger that lay under Kathleen’s 
sweetness came to the surface. 

“IT love Kenneth,” she said, 
going to say goodbye to him.” 

John was angry too. 

“I forbid it!” he exclaimed. 

Kathleen faced him—looked squarely into 
his eyes. 

“If it wasn’t that I don’t believe she ever 
comes to you, except in dreams, I’d wish 
she’d never come again!” she told him. And 
then she ran away out of the gaden gate. 

John and Dr. Owen, left alone, began to 
quarrel. It was a desperate situation for 
John. His beloved Kathleen had turned 
from him, and now his old friend was sid- 
ing with her. In utter fury he told Owen 
that their fifty year long association was 
at an end. 

In the meantime Kathleen, who knew 
where Kenneth’s regiment was starting from, 
went hurrying down the country road. A 
little old Inn—called the “George and 
Dragon Tavern” was the starting place. 
By hurrying frantically she was able to 
reach the place just as the motor lorries 
were about to start. There was only time 
for a kiss, an exchange of promises, and 
then Kenneth was on his way and Kathleen 
was left alone—as many women, all over 
the land, were being left—with a breaking 
heart. 


“and I’m 


URIOUSLY enough, after his quarrel 

with Kathleen, John Carteret was never 
again able to see his vision of Moonyeen. 
True, he could make the shadow with the 
little marionette—but it was not the same. 
It was only a shadow—the spirit that had 
glorified it would not re-appear. How 
could he know that it was the anger and 
hate in his soul that had changed things— 
how could he know that the spirit of his 
sweetheart was still at the garden gate, wait- 
ing to come smilin’ through? 

Four years passed. And, though the 
poppies bloomed again in Flanders there 
was no peace in John Carteret’s little English 
garden. For the gate leading to Owen’s 
house had been locked fast ever since their 
quarrel, and the moonlight played no more 
magic, and the postman had ceased to bring 
letters from the front. But John—though 
noticeably broken by the bitter years—still 
held the seeds of hatred in his heart. He 
tried to make himself believe that he could 
get along without his friend—and even with- 
out his memory! 

To Kathleen the years had been hard, 
also. At first letters had come regularly 
from Kenneth Wayne, but toward the end 
of the time they had stopped coming. There 
were only two things to believe. One was 
that he had forgotten her—the other that 
he was not able to communicate. Both 
thoughts were disquieting. And now that 
the war was over, that the men were re- 
turning, her mind and heart were in a tur- 
moil. 

And then, when it seemed as if there was 
no hope left, Kenneth came back. He came 
back limping, for one of his legs had been 
permanently injured. At Dr. Owen’s house 
he stopped first, and from there went to see 
John Carteret. His mission was a strange 
one, for he seemed ready to give up all hope 
of marrying Kathleen. He would have gone 
away without seeing her, had she not come 
into the room just as he was leaving. 


Of course Kathleen could not understand 
his attitude. But she was a brave girl 
and she tried not to show the depth of her 
emotion. So she winked back the tears, 
and tried to smile. Kenneth, seeing the 
smile, said huskily. “I’m not worth a single 
tear, dear!” And then he explained that 
things had changed and that he could not 
marry her. Anyone who was less in love 
than Kathleen would have known that he 
was fairly aching to take her into his arms, 
but Kathleen did not know. It was only 
after he had gone faltering down the garden 
path that she turned on John Carteret. 

“Kenneth doesn’t want me any more,” she 
told him. And then, as he tried to offer 
comfort—- 

“You’ve taken him away from me, as 
surely as Jeremiah Wayne took your 
Moonyeen—and I hate you for it. I’m 
going away from here—forever!” And she 
went hurriedly into the house. 

John sat, for a long time, when she had 
left him in the garden. Upstairs in her room 
Kathleen was packing—getting ready to 
leave. When the moon came up he was 
still there, and his utter loneliness was near 
to crushing his soul. It was that loneliness 
that brought him to his feet, that made him 
call over the dividing fence to Dr. Owen— 
breaking, as he did so, a silence of four years. 

“Old friend,’ he called tremulously, “I 
want you!” 

Kenneth, after leaving Kathleen, had 
gone back to Dr. Owen’s house. When 
John Carteret’s call came he was still there. 
As the two old friends were reunited he 
could not help hearing John’s faltering voice 
as it said—“Kathleen is leaving me forever. 
. . -” The words drew him to his feet— 
brought him face to face with the enemy of 
his father. To his, and Dr. Owen’s surprise, 
John Carteret extended his hand. 

“Kenneth, son of Jeremiah Wayne,” he 
said, with a great dignity, “I ask your par- 
don. Will you grant it?” 

Of course Kenneth grasped the shaking 
old hand. And then John and Owen, guided 
by the same impulse, seized him on either 
side, and started with him toward the 
Carteret house. They arrived just as 
Kathleen, her wraps on, was kissing Ellen 
goodbye. As he saw her Kenneth started 
back, as if in physical agony. 

“But I’m not fit!” he almost sobbed. 
“T’m not fit!” 

And then it all came out. It -was his 
deformity—his wounded leg—that had made 
Kenneth turn away from his sweetheart. 
Urged on to what he thought his duty he 
had turned away from the open gates of 
happiness. It was his sacrifice—but it was 
a sacrifice that Kathleen, for purely selfish 
reasons, would not accept. 


ND so, leaving the lovers together, the 

two old men stole out of the house. 
And there in the garden they started to play 
dominoes. And, in the middle of. the game, 
John fell suddenly asleep. And Owen, smil- 
ing softly, tiptoed away, back to his own 
garden. And John was left alone in the 
moonlight. 

Alone in the moonlight. . . But, no, 
—not alone! For as he slept there a dainty 
figure, radiant in bridal gown and veil, 
came smiling through the garden gate. And 
something in the sleeping figure seemed 
suddenly to wake, and John—younger by 
fifty years—stepped forth to welcome his 
sweetheart. And his voice—a voice vibrant 
with the joy of springtime—spoke aloud. 

“Oh, my dear,” it said, in thrilling tones 
“thank God that you have come back 
to me!” 

And the bride answered, sweetly: 

(Continued on page 115) 
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Smilin’ Through 
(Continued from page 114) 


“T’ye been here all the time only you 
couldn’t see me because you've been ob- 
stinate because you've kept those 
dear things apart!” 

John answered eagerly—with a question. 
“But now that I’ve made that right shall 
we be together always?” he asked. 

Moonyeen nodded gently. But with a 
sudden realization John covered his face 
with his hands. 

“But you’re just as you were that night,” 
he cried, “and I’m old!” 

Moonyeen interrupted. Her 
laughter-touched as she spoke. 

“Look there,’ she said and one slim finger 
pointed to the chair in which John had 
been sitting. 

With agony in his eyes John looked back. 
And then he saw what had happened. For 
his old body lay sleeping in the chair. Glanc- 
ing down, he noticed that he was clothed 
in his wedding attire, that his hands were 
unwrinkled, that his limbs were straight. 

“Tt’s a miracle!” he cried, “a miracle!” 

“Tt’s the miracle of love,’ Moonyeen an- 
swered softly. 

“Then,” John’s voice was husky, “Then 
isn’t it stupid for people to be afraid of 
dying?” 

Again Moonyeen answered. Her voice 
was sweeter, more gentle, than ever. 

“Some poor dears are,” she told him, 
“but they’d be smiling through the years 
if they only knew what was waiting at the 
end of the road.” 


voice was 


The Proposal 
By Carol Sheridan 


As it was YESTERDAY-— 


MAY not be Adonis, dear, 
And yet my love for you, 
Is forged so strongly that no knife, 
Could cut it quite in two. 
As flowers turn to greet the sun 
When morning comes, I rise 
To meet each day, and pray to see 
Affection in your eyes. 


I may not be Apollo, dear, 
Men handsomer, by far, 

May lay their treasures at your feet; 
But you will be my star— 

My guiding star through life’s dark night, 
‘A comfort, guide, and. glow, 

I may not be your heart’s ideal, 
But, dear, I love you so! 


As it is TODAY— 


MAY not be no Charlie Ray, 
My hair—it’s kinder thin! 
But with this here high cost o’ things, 
A feller can’t begin, 
To think o’ marryin’, or such, 
Until he’s got along .. . 
I may not make much fancy love, 
But—kid—I’m for you strong! 


I may not be a handsome guy, 
Like that there Wallie Reid— 

But I got common sense an’ weight, 
Th’ same as he’s got speed! 

I may not have this Bill Hart's grit, 
Nor yet his figure, neither, 

But, say, you better take me, kid .. . 
You ain’t no Pickford, ‘either! 
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still live rugged lives and die with 
the grandeur of pioneer days. 


His latest and greatest novel is: 


The Flaming Forest 
Wherever Books 








**T'wo Ideal Gifts’’ 
the FLAMING FOREST 


Aunt By James Oliver Curwood iii 
Author of “‘The River’s End.’’ ‘“The Valley of Silent Men” 


VER feel mentally fagged? Then adven- 
ture with Curwood into the wild 
North Woods—"the last outpost of ro- 
mance”— where men and women 
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Those 
brain workers 
go farthest who can 
put other things aside for 

brief daily vacations with great 
present-day fiction such as this: 


Author of ‘‘Kindred of the Dust’’ 


MIGHTY drama of the New West, 

so “alive” that you'll feel tempt- 
ed to cheer aloud for its characters 
when the surprising climax catches 
you off your guard. 

Illustrations include two full-color pages. 


Wherever Books are Sold—$2.00 


@sinopolitan Book @rporation 
Publishers 


9 West 40 th Street. New York 
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PISO'S 


SAFE AND SANE 
For Coughs & Colds 


This syrup 1s different from all others 
Pleasant — gives quick relief Contains 
no opiates—good for young and old 


35¢ per bottle everywhere 
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Properly Testned fti Earn $100 a week and up. 
Meyer ‘Both College —a Department of the Meyer 
Both Company — offers you a different and practical train- 
ing. If you like to draw, develop your talent. Study this 
practical course—taught by the largest and most widely 
known Commercial Art Organization in the field with 20 
years’ success — who each year produce and sell to ad- 
vertisers in the United States and Canada over ten 
thousand commercia| drawings. Tho else could 
give you so wide an experience? Commercial 
Art is a business necessity — the de- 
mand for commercial artists is greater 
every year. It’s a highly paid, 
intensely interesting profession, 
equally open to both men and 
women. Home study instruction. Get 
facts before you enroll in any school. Get 
our special booklet, ““Your Opportunity” 
—for half the cost of mailing— 4c in stamps. 


MEYER BOTH COLLEGE 


of COMMERCIAL ART 
Michigan Ave. at 20th Street 
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MORE THAN $100°° A DAY 


CLARE BRIGGS, the man who draws “When a Fellow Needs a Friend,’ 
ty more than $100 a day. 
incomes would look good to a bank president. 
f you have ideas and like to draw, you may have in you the making of a 
Developing natural ‘ability is the surest road to success. 
ederal training gives you the opportunity to develop your 
ability under the guidance of 60 of America’s leading artists 
and illustrators 
by mail in your spare time is told in the 32-page 
book, “‘A Road to Bigger Things.” 
studio pictures of Briggs, McCutcheon, Sid Smith, 
Fontaine Fox and many other stars on the Federal 
staff. Write for your FREE COPY 


Federal Schools Inc., 


When you write to advertisers please mention PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE. 










There are many other cartoonists whose 


What this school will do for you 


It contains 


today. Just 


this advertisement. Write your name, 
and age in the margin and mail it now. 


WRITE FOR THIS Book Topay. 


218 Federal School Building 
Minneapolis, Minn. 





















































Ethel Clayton, Photoplay Star, one of the ‘amous 
American pond wae and to omer 


YOUR EYES WILL BE BEAUTIFUL 


alsoif you will follow the example of thousands of other toute 

and women. ‘“‘“MAYBELLINE” instantly darkens and bea 

tifies the eyelashes and brows, making them 

appear naturally long and luxurious, ; 
ow much “MAYBELLINE” will 

add to your beauty, charm ard ex- ¢ 

pression will never be appreciated 

until you have tried it. Unlike other 
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sass 496 Now you can buy 
the famous, 9- 
pound National Typewriter on time—direct from 
the factory. Same as used by thousands of doc- 
tors, lawyers, bankers, salesmen, students, writers 
and business men in 31 countries. Every feature 
of best, standard size machines. 28 keys, 84 char- 
acters. Brand new—not a rebuilt typewriter. 
Neat, compact carrying case free with every 
machine. Send today for our 10 Days’ Free Trial 
Offer and 10 Months’ Easy Payment Plan. 


National Typewriter Co., Dept.8-AFond du Lac, Wis. 
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Mail the coupon for free trial bottle or 
Mary T. Goldman’s Hair Color Restorer 
and you can soon make this statement 


yourself. It proves how a clear colorless 
liquid and a little comb will restoro your 
hair to its original color in from 4 to 8 
days. whether your gray hairs are many 
or few. 

Test as directed on a single lock. Note 
its clean daintiness—how soft and fluffy 
it makes your hair. No streaking, no 
discoloration, nothing to wash or rub off. 

Fill out coupon carefully and enclose 
lock of hair if possible. Trial package 
and application comb come by return 
mail. Full sized bottle from druggist or 
direct from us. Don’t risk cheap substi- 
tutes and ruin your hair. 


MaryT.Goldman, 1017 GoldmanBldg., St. Paul, Minn. 
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@ Mary T. Gold 1017 Geld Bide., St. Paul, Minn. & 
Please send me your free trial bottle of Mary T. § 
Goldman’s Hair Color torer with special comb. 
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offer. The natural color of my r is 
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Wise and Otherwise 


(Continued from page 26) 


As a matter of fact Mr. Garrison did 
not know why his prospective son-in-law 
had borrowed his automobile. He knew that 
it was for a rush trip into Ironton ; 
but Albert Henry had innocently neglected 
to inform him that he was not to be alone. 
It simply never occurred to Albert Henry 
that explanation was necessary. He would 
have been surprised indeed had he compre- 
hended the gossip storm which he had 
loosed in Woodland. He understood, of 
course, that he was excited by the bizarre 
occurrence—without understanding how ex- 
cited he was—but ot the fact that others 
were interested in his acquaintanceship with 
Myrtillene he was unaware. 

Albert Henry was a good driver and 
Myrtillene an expert and experienced pas- 
senger. They rolled beyond the town limits 
and swung westward on the Ironton pike, 
lately and greatly improved by a road gang. 
Albert Henry stepped on the accelerator 
and the little car responded nobly. Myrtil- 
lene lay back in the seat and closed her 
eyes. 

They passed an occasional car, Woodland- 
bound. Fortunately, Albert Henry did not 
hear the buzz of vicious speculation anent 
joy-riding which arose after each passing. 
And Mpyrtillene, rousing herself from the 
soothing delight of the swift driving in the 
gentle spring air, regarded her benefactor 
from the corners of her heavily lidded eyes. 


LBERT HENRY was nothing to be 
ashamed of. True, his haberdashery 
shrieked of the rural districts, but he was 
above medium height and blessed with con- 
siderably more than medium breadth. He 


| had a fine, clean-cut face and clear, straight- 
| looking eyes. 


All in all, he was a distinctly new type to 
Myrtillene, and Myrtillene was no rank 
amateur when it came to knowledge of the 
stronger sex. It had been said of her that 
she knew more'than was strictly proper: 
but at least that was the verdict of bitter 
tongue-waggers and had never been sub- 
stantiated. Certainly, however, she was not 
unwise. 

She puzzled her brain as to whys and 
wherefores. The answer simply was not. 
Myrtillene found herself hoping that she 
would not be disappointed in Albert Henry. 
She wanted to keep on thinking that he was 
what he appeared to be. 

She moved slightly in the seat, snuggling 
cozily against him. Albert Henry shivered 
deliciously. And then Myrtillene asked a 
pertinent question— 

“Can you drive this bus with one hand?” 

“Sure.” 

For a quarter mile silence maintained, 
and then Albert Henry awakened to the 
fact that the conversation on this particular 
subject was incomplete. 

“Why?” asked Albert Henry. 

She smiled to herself. “Why don’t you?” 

He was puzzled. Her quizzing appeared 
pointless—yet he knew instinctively that 
such was not the case. He speculated in- 
tensively on the matter. And finally a 
great light came to him. She meant 
but that couldn’t be! It was deliciously 
impossible. 

And yet it must be that. Nervously, 
awkwardly, he removed his right hand from 
the steering wheel. With eyes glued to the 
white ribbon of road ahead he slipped his 
hand timidly along the seat. It touched 
hers—grasped tentatively. 

Then he sighed beatifically as her fingers 
contracted warmly about his. And when 
the superb contact had endured for a half 
minute he made a remark which was not 
entirely inane— 


“That’s awful nice,” said Albert Henry. 
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He didn’t even notice that they passed 
a car which was not onlv headed toward 
Woodland but that contained three cousins 
of Phyllis’. He wouldn’t have cared had he 
noticed. Albert Henry was gripped by a 
new sort of exaltation. He didn’t care 
what happened—or how soon. 

And as they sped toward Ironton, they 
talked: and their intimacy ripened with 
even greater speed than the car travelled. 
He, being more or less tongue-tied, listened 
eagerly to her story of herself: learned that 
she was a shimmy-danver he was 
vaguely curious and put his curiosity into 
words. 

“What’s that?” 

“What’s what?” 

“A shimmy-dancer ?” 

“Tt-it’s—well, that is—it’s>—Oh! 
sort of a thing.” 

“What sort ?” 

She darted a quick, speculative glance to- 
ward him. His face was guileless. It was 
plain that he had heard of the dance but 
was unfamiliar with its minutiae. “Just a 
sort of a crazy dance. It aint so awful 
nice: kinda roughneck.” Her cheeks were 
dyed a deep pink. For the first time in 
a burlesque career she felt no pride in her 
position as one of the best shimmiers on 
the Wheel. 

She told him of life with a burlesque 
troupe, marvelling at the literalness of his 
belief: told him—delicately enough, yet not 
so delicately that he failed to blush—of the 
affair between her shimmy rival and the 
company manager, and cf their conspiracy 
to have this girl usurp k:t enviable place 
with the troupe. And of her desire to 
eventually leave the stage—“Not just now, 
of course but some day.” 

“Al—who do you do for a livin’?” 

“Me?” He was embarrassed: all this 
which she had told him was marvellous— 
colorful. His own life—“I aint nothin’ but 
a telegraph operator. Station agent at 
Woodland, but it don’t mean nothin’—that 
sort of a job.” 

“Telegraph operator! Gosh! I never 
could make no sense outa them little dots 
an’ dashes.” 

“Taint hard when you know ’em.” And 
then, out of the void, a new idea came to 
him. “You know, sometimes I wish I 
could get away from Woodland and go to 
the city. They say good operators can get 
jobs awful easy.” 

“You bet they can. An’ listen, Al—you 
ought to shake loose from that hick burg. 
My Gawd! It’s awful! You ought to cut 
loose—you sure ought!” And then, for no 
particular reason—she sighed. 


just a 


URING the final hour of their drive, 

there was little conversation. Dusk 
was settling over the landscape: soft and 
gentle and alluring. And far ahead lay the 
smoke and soot and dinginess of Ironton. 
The girl borrowed his notebook and scrawled 
laboriously for several minutes. She re- 
turned the notebook to his pocket: 

“T’ve written out the route for the Broad- 
way Beauties—just where we’re gonna be 
every week for the next three months. 
Thought mebbe you might wanna write me a 
post card wunst in a while.” 

“Can I? Honest?” 

“Say—Al. . ...” She choked. 
better: that’s all T say.” 

They reached Ironton at seven o’clock. 
They ate dinner at the dilapidated hotel 
where the troupe was quartered. Then he 
escorted her to the stage door. He held her 
hand tightly in his—and spoke with eyes 
that more than atoned for the muteness of 
lip. Yet his mind was not entirely filled 

(Continued on page 117) 
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Wise and Otherwise 


(Continued from page 116). 


with the girl before him. Within it there 
was a disturbing vision of the maddeningly 
phlegmatic Phyllis—Phyllis of Woodland— 
Phyllis, his fiancée. 

“G’bye, Miss Myrtillene.” 

“S’long, Al.” A pause—“Wisht we was 
gonna see each other again.” 

“Wish so . . . gee! I do.” | 

And then, quite suddenly and unexpectedly, 
she threw two plump, warm arms about his 
neck and implanted a long, passionate kiss 
upon his lips. Then she broke away— 

“You're sure a good kid, Al. . . .” 

The stage entrance swallowed her. 

And Albert Henry bought a ticket and 
sat in the rear of the house during the 
night show. 

When he emerged, he had learned two 
things. 

One of them- was the technic of the 
shimmy dance! 

Immediately upon his return to Wood- 
land the following morning, Albert Henry 
became aware that all was not as it should 
be. There was a strange and oppressive 
air of open hostility about the town. Men 
and women gazed at him disapprovingly and 
bowed furtively, as though fearful of being 
caught in the act of recognition. Albert 
Henry sensed that there was something 
wrong—but could not understand. 


HE previous night was a glorious mem- 

ory. But upon crossing the Woodland 
city limits, Albert Henry ceased to be the 
cavalier and became himself again. The 
habits of six years overcame him: once more 
he was the nice, reliable young man whose 
future was very promising. And, being re- 
liable, he first visited the station to receive 
the assistant’s report. Then he turned away 
—but, as he was leaving, the pool-playing 
young telegrapher jovially nudged his su- 
perior in the ribs and remarked—cryptically 
enough—“Oh! you Kiddo!” 

Considerably bewildered, Albert Henry 
mounted to the driver’s seat of Old Man 
Garrison’s car and started bankward. He 
didn’t know why he had been Oh-you 
Kiddo’d nor did he understand why the 
expression was not unpleasing to him. His 
thoughts were still occupied ‘with that matter 
when he entered the bank and was frostily 
informed by a prospective ‘aunt-in-law who 
was aggressively a maiden lady and em- 
ployed as business deterrent at the bank— 
that Mr. Garrison wished to see Albert 
Henry in his office. 

Albert Henry entered. Shortly there- 
after Mrs. Garrison did the same thirg, 
From an ante-room came the sound of 
violent sobs, and Albert Henry had more 
than a half-suspicion that the sobs belonced 
to Phyllis. He was glad that he could not 
see Phyllis sobbing. It was bad enough to 

















“Such Delightful Companions!” 


Tre handscme Toaster shown on the little lady's 

breakfast table is a Star. Sparkling nickel. A new 
and much better way of turning the bread. Toasts 
evenly, quickly. Price? Only $5.00. A fine companion 
for the cheer-bringing Star Electric Heaters. Star Elec- 
trical Necessities, every one the best, most efficient that 
expert skill and quality material can produce, are sold 
and demonstrated free in Drug, Department, Hardware, 
Electrical Stores. They are made and guaranteed by 
The Fitzgerald Mfg Co., Dept. 214, Torrington, Conn. 
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Star Electric Hair Dryer 
The ideal Xmas gift. Lightest 
made, Sparkling nickel with black 


ebonized handle and six feet of cord. 
Hot or cold air instantly. Quick, 




















hear her. Somehow, emotion of any sort 
seemed ill-fitted to that ample and unimag- 
inative young lady. 

And then the storm broke. It never 
gathered: it was there all the time—and it 
broke. Words—millions of them—vitriolic 
words—seethed about him. He learned that 
he had disgraced himself, Phyllis, the Garri- 
son family, the municipality of Woodland, 
the county in which that town was situated, 
the sovereign state and the country as a 
whole. He was made aware of the fact that 
he was a scarlet-dyed deceiver, a wrecker 
of innocent lives. : 

Albert Henry staggered under the impact. 
In one wild, unexpected sweep, all the basis 
of six years’ meticulous building had been 
swept from under. He was not now a nice 





reliable young man: no longer a desirable 
citizen. -He had outraged community | 
virtue. (Continued on page 118) | 


MOVIE STAR PHOTOS 


These genuine photos are the best 
obtainable specially d for by 
the various artists. Size 8x10 

each or 12 for $5. 
Artistic and they are sure to please 
you. If not, we refund your money, 


Make Your Selection From 
This Li 








Say it with flowers 
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The Clara K. Young 
Alice Joyce __ Frank Mayo 
M iles Minter Katherine 
M: Normand McDonald 
Olga Petrova Mae Murray 
Mary Pickford Charles Ray 
Blanche Sweet Nazimova 

ita Stewart Charles Chaplin M 
Pearl White Mildred Harris 
Earle Williams Richard Barthelmess Norma Talmadge 
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advertisement, with Boy name and address written plainly | 
thereon and mail TODAY to 


S. BRAM, Dept. 119, 209 W. 48th Street, N. Y. 


SPECIAL PROPOSITION TO DEALIERS 


OF THE BETTER KIND 





Beautiful and 














or any of the other popular stars. 


SO Cents Each—12 for $5.00 
those you want and enclose money order, currency, or 
. stamps only covering your purchase together with this 
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MANY OPPORTUNITIES for 
trained men to earn up to $250 
a MONTH, expenses paid. Fas- 
|cinating work; travel if desired. 
Meet big railway officials. 
Prepare in 3 months spare time 
| |home study. Position GUAR- 
|ANTEED * $110 a month, ; 
expenses paid or your money a 
back. Get the details. Send for » 
free Booklet D-592. ; : 


Standard Business 
Training Institute 
Buffalo, N.Y. 


BEA RAILWAY | 


RAFFIC INSPECTOR 
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Let Christmas be what we propose : 
Take a tip that old Santa Claus knows— 
If your friends you esteem, 
Make their thankfulness beam 
From now until next winter's snows. 


There was no misunderstanding the gist 
of this particular bit of vituperation. 

Mr. Garrison was informing Albert Henry 
that his engagement to Phyllis was ended! 

Albert Henry heard nothing more. That 
was enough. He knew now that he had 
always desired liberation from those par- 
ticular shackles. And so— 

He inquired of the acidulous maiden lady 
his exact bank balance. Thereupon he with- 
drew from the bank four thousand three 
hundred and eighteen dollars” and seven 
cents: in cash—which virtually paralyzed 
the institution. And he traversed the dis- 
tance to the station at a dog-trot: a broad 
smile—which he himself did not yet entirely 
understand—decorating his lips. 

He busied himself at his desk for a few 
minutes. And then he handed an official 
yellow slip to his assistant. 

“Wire that,” he ordered. “It’s my resigna- 
tion—effective immediately.” 

The assistant gasped. “Good Gosh. 

Where you goin’?” 

Albert Henry shrugged: “Oh! Every- 
where !” 

“B-b-but s’pose some mail comes 
” 
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Albert Henry rescued from his notebook 
the route which Myrtillene had scrawled. 
“Forward any mail that comes for me by 
that routing. Address me care Miss Myrtil- 


GIVE A SUBSCRIPTION _ [i Yicmete"smar" tens 
Broadway Beauties Burlesque Company !” 
és 99 Whistling gaily, Albert Henry headed for 
TO PHOTOPL AY a garage where he intended hiring a car 
to carry him to Ironton. 


He was no longer a nice, reliable young 


° ee . . . man. 
Thus the Christmas spirit will not wither along with the a ne 


holly and mistletoe. Such a gift, repeating itself month || | Albert Henry Robinson! 
after month, defies the legend of wintertime to snuff it out. 


Photoplay Magazine reveals Filmland to the recipient—and who Slamming New York 
hea sage : : , 5 : 
isn’t interested in motion pictures ! Contributed to by a staff of 2 at Mab ob ete ete tte 
photographers and writers to whom every corner of filmland is ever that fake a slam at New York. We 
. i : are tired of watching the great white way 
open, Photoplay affords the most interesting illustrations, cleverest ak cote GaGa de Ge ak ee 
paragraphs, truest personality sketches and breeziest information are bored with the foolish virgins and the 
: : : eas : too wise demi-mondes who go romping 
about the magic land and fascinating celebrities behind the Screen. through Central Park West and Riverside 
— ee Drive. We are beginning to be annoyed at 
To enable you to send this gift subscription in a correct and : 8 7 - Ae: 
most attractive way, an artistic Christmas Card has been = “sy a to do Bays the city’s 
provided, stating that PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE ae oe ee ee cere 
will be sent for whatever period you desire. Your name As a matter of fact New York is neither 
and Christmas greetings will appear on this card, which cold nor bitter nor callous. It is—scenario- 
will be sent either to you or the recipient of the gift. writers to the contrary—the kindest and 
most sympathetic town in the world. It 
holds out a welcoming hand to strangers, 
it gives talent a chance to find itself, it is 
forever making dreams come true. It is 


PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE [|| 2rs8e some gual se 


Dept. 14-B, 356 North Clark St., CHICAGO, ILL. el ee ee ae eee 


writer, has painted New York in true colors 
—calls the city “Bagdad on the Hudson.” 

, r And he has named it well. For New York 
He —— —— CHRISTMAS SUBSCRIPTION COUPON — — =| has princesses and caliphs, romances and 

thrills, and more than its quota of Aladdin 
| Year, $2.50. Six months, $1.25. Canada, $3.00 per year. Foreign Countries, $3.50 per year. lamps and magic carpets. 
Of course there are women who have gone 
PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE, Dept. 14-B, 356 N. Clark St., Chicago, III. wrong in New York. And men who have be- 
trayed them—and been betrayed. There are 
| Genthemen:—Raciesed find 6 false friends, and unscrupulous strangers. 
Envy and hate and passion rub elbows on 

| N every street with innocence and trust and 

Send to— Name hope. But that is not typical of New York 
alone—it is typical of any city—and of life. 
Women have gone astray in Kalamazoo and 
Oshkosh; men have been betrayers in St. 
Louis, Mo., and Montclair, New Jersey. 

We would like to see a motion picture that 
would give New York for once, at‘ least, its 
due. 


Every advertisement in PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE is guaranteed. 
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CUTTING OUT THE MONKEY GLANDS? 
BOUT twenty-five prospective barbers from 
eastern Illinois were in Urbana Tuesday taking 

the quarterly state examination, which was held at 
Martin Bros.’ shop. All the candidates were ex- 
tremely young men, while a year or two ago they 
were of middle age.—Champaign, (Ill.) News-Gazette 


SIC ’EM, TIGE! 
AN irate fan, who had watched the home team go 
down to defeat, stopped the umpire as he was 

leaving the park. 

‘*Where’s your dog?" he demanded. 

“Dog?” eiaculated his umps.: ‘“‘I have no dog.” 

‘*Well, you're the first blind man I ever saw who 
didn’t have a dog,”’ returned the disgruntled one.— 
American Legion Weekly. 


HICH caused fond recollection to recall the 

gentleman traveling to San Francisco. It was 
in the vicinage of Green River, Wyo. Hour, about 
midnight. He had donned pajamas and gone to the 
smoker for a final puff. Concluding it, he walked 
into the Pullman ahead and climbed into a con- 
venient berth. He awoke the following morning to 
discover the train had been split during the night and 
that the Pullman in which he was marooned without 
clothes was bound for Portland.—Chicago Tribune. 


EAR Birdie: Just calling your attention to the 

fact that the Psychology department is now 
quite the berries. Instruction is being dispensed by 
Messrs. Berry, Kingsbury, and Mayberry, from 
a textbook by Prof. Pilisbury. If Mr. Logan taught 
Psych. instead of Pol. Econ. the list would be com- 
plete.—Daily Maroon. 


ENERAL PERSHING was greeted by cheering 

thousands in London. The General must be a 
popular idol over there—that’s all they did for 
Charlie Chaplin.—Cleveland Plain Dealer. 


NCLE SAM will kindly paste this in his hat 

during the limitation of armaments conference: 
‘‘The great thing in the world is not so much where 
we stand as in what direction we are moving.’’—Paz. 
—Chicago Tribune. 


RTIFICIAL silk is now being made from alcohol. 
Think of buying the precious stuff by the yard.— 
Cleveland Plain Dealer. 


VEN if the railroads find plenty of strikebreakers 
they will still have to use their union stations.— 
Dallas Union News. 


FROM the Nashville Tennessean, Who quote in turn 
from the Burns (Tenn.) New Idea, substituting 


fictitious names. 
“SHOULD IT?” 
‘*Last week we made an error in the death of Miss 
Arrabella Hix. It should have been Mrs. Myrtle 
Arabella Judson.”’ 


PEAKING of bumpy pavements—if we must have 
them might not all the bumps be concentrated at 
crossings for safety’s sake? —S/. Louis Globe-Democrat. 


HE melancholy and aspirin days are come again. 
—Springfield Republican. 


IRLS will be girls."” Is that a moral reflection 
or a hint for winter?—Louisville Courier-Journal. 


"THE other evening my sister and her son came to 
spend the evening. 
“Tam a bit afraid to go home alone. 
are so dark,’ remarked my sister. 
**But, mudder, I won't let you be 
Frederick.—Chicago Tribune. 


EUBEN LONGFELLOW said that in this world 
a man must be either anvil or hammer. 
He was wrong. Some men are neither: they are 
merely bellows.—Edinburgh Scotsman. 


HEN they film a story it always gets a new 
name and more heart interest.’ 
“IT know. | I suppose Ben Hur will now be featured 
as Her. Ben.’’—Louisville Courier-Journal 


The streets 


afraid,’’ said 


T is said that ‘‘ The Four Horsemen”’ is going better 
in the East than in the West, but Mrs. Leonidas 
Van Quentin says: ‘‘Those Wild Western pictures 


always do.’’—Kansas City Star. 
A YOUNG fellow, who was the crack sprinter of his 
town, had a very dilatory laundress. One even- 
ing, when he was out for a practice run in his rather 
airy and abbreviated track costume, he chanced to 
dash past the house of that dusky lady, who at the 
time was a couple of weeks in arrears with his wash- 
ing. He had scarcely reached home again when the 
bell rang furiously, and an excited voice was wafted 
in from the porch: “‘Foh de Lawd’s sake, won’t 


yer Fa 
PS 
—_: " Wh FH 


you-all tell Marse Bob please not to go out no moh 
till I kin git his clo’es ‘round to him? 
Argonaut. 


WHEN a hostess asked a guest the other night if 
he’d like some corn, he said, ‘* Yes, indeed,”’ and 
passed his glass.—Kansas City Star. 


HE Amazon, which is more than 100 miles wide 

at the mouth, is the W. J. Bryan of rivers.— 
Houston Post. 
'66-* WHAT a lovely ring! Is it silver?” 

"16—“‘ No; platinum.” 

'66—“ You don’t tell me! I thought it was real. 
What good imitations they do make nowadays!"’— 
Harvard Lampoon. 


NEXT time a public utility applies for a raise in 
rates why not ask it to devote a little less time 
to proving its deficits and a little more to proving its 
utility? —Kansas City Star. 


N certain districts of China,’’ says Professor John 

Dewey in The New Republic, ‘‘ being a robber is 
a recognized profession. One hears the story of the 
traveler who met a whole village in-flight with their 
household goods on mules and in wheelbarrows 
because the soldiers were coming to protect them 
from the bandits.” 


"THE young school teacher was reading sentences 
to her class, letting the pupils supply the last word. 
‘The sphinx,’ she read, “‘ has eyes but it cannot’’— 
**See,”’ cried the children. 
“Has ears,’’ went on the teacher, 
“*Hear,”’ they responded. 
‘‘Has a mouth, but it cannot’’— 
**Eat,”’ came the chorus. 
‘Has a nose, but it cannot’’— 
**Whipe it!’’ thundered the class. 
Then the lesson ended.—School Board Journal. 


‘but it cannot’’— 


. [*. you are skilled in some particular pursuit, we 

shall be glad to let you follow it,” said the 
deputy warden to a newly arrived prisoner. 
‘*Thanks,”’ said the prisoner, “I’m an aviator.’’— 
Science and Invention Magazine. 


“THE Chicago police have been forbidden to swear 
at motorists. The pedestrian will continue to 
exercise his natural rights.—Detroit Free Press. 
“D? Englishmen understand American slang?”’ 
“Some of them do. Why 
**My daughter is to be married in London, and the 


earl has cabled me to come across.” — Boston 
Transcript. 


ONE thing that continues to surprise us about the 
Armenians is that there are any of them left. 


SANDY, the farmer, had been staying with some 
friends for about a month, and while he and his 
host were out for a walk one day they called at a 
wayside inn for a drink. 

As his host was about to pay for it, Sandy stopped 
him. 

‘**Na, na,” he said, “I'll not allow it. Ye'’ve been 
keeping me in everything at yer house for a month, 
and ye’ve treated me to the theaters, and cab fares, 
and paid for all the drinks. I tell ye, I'll hae na 
mair of it. We'll toss for this one.”’"—Punch. 


VACATION, what awful places are lived in 
in thy name!—Chicago Journal of Commerce. 


CAN’T keep visitors from coming up,” 
the office boy, dejectedly. 
out a, won't believe me. 
see yo 
“Weil, put them off somehow, 
with a worried look. 
them, ‘That's 
“Ves sir. 
That afternoon a lady called. She had hard 
features and an acid expression, and she demanded 
to see the editor at once. 
“‘Impossible,”’ said William. 
‘“*But I'm his wife,’ persisted the lady. 
“‘That'’s what they all say,’’ said the boy. 
—Til-Bits. 


"THE American wounded were being brought in 
from the second Marne battle, and a_ fussy 
American woman in a Khaki uniform and Sam 
Browne belt knelt over a stretcher and said, “‘Is this 
case an officer or only a man?’’ The brawny corporal 
who stood beside the stretcher gave her a grim laugh 
and said: ‘‘Well, lady, he ain’t no officer, but he’s 
been hit twice in the innards, both legs busted, he’s 
got two bullets in both arms, and we dropt him 
three times without his lettin’ out a squeak, so I 
guess ye can call him a man.’’—Seaitle Argus. 


said 
“‘When I say you're 
They all say they must 


” said the editor, 
“Whatever they say, just, tell 
what they all say.’ Be firm. See? 
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A Big Raise 
in Salary 


Is Very Easy to Get, If You 
Go About It in the Right Way 


You have often heard of others 
who doubled and trebled their 
salaries in a year’s time. You 
wondered how they did it. Was 
it a pull? Don’t you think it. 
When a man is hired he gets 


paid for exactly what he does, 
there’s no sentiment in business. It’s 
preparing for the future and knowing 
what to do at the right time that 
doubles and trebles salaries. 


Remember When You 
Were a Kid 


and tried to ride a bike for the very 
first time? You thought that you would 
never learn and then—all of a sudden 
you knew how, and said in surprise: 
“Why it’s a cinch if you know how.” 
It’s that way with most things, and get- 
ting a job with big money is no excep- 
tion to the rule, if you know how. 


We Will Show You How 


Without loss to you of a single working 
hour, we can show you a sure way to 
success and big pay. A large number 
of men in each of the positions listed 
are enjoying their salaries because of 
our help—we want to help you. Make 
check on the coupon against the job 
you want and we will help you get it. 
Write or print your name on the coupon 
and send it in today. 


Drexel Ave. and 58th St. 
Dept. G-171 CHICAGO 


AMERICAN SCHOOL 
Dept. G-171, Drexel Ave. and 58th St., Chicaga 
Send | me full information on how the PROMO— 


NN PLAN will help me win promotion in the 
job checked, 











—_ Architect «+e Lawyer 
ee Building Contractor .-... Machine Shop Practice 
wasn Automobile Engineer __ ......Photoplay Writer 
iia Automobile Repairman ......Mechanical Engineer 
asad Civil Engineer «Shop Superintendent 
aed Structural Engineer ..... Employment Manager 
..Business Manager _...... Steam E 
asi Cert. Public Accountant ......Foremanship 
. Accountant and Auditor ...... Sanitary Engineer 
waits Bookkeeper ...... Surveyor (& Mapping) 
cmnaed Draftsman and Designer ...... Telephone Engineer 
sities Electrical Engineer +»... 1 elegraph Enginecr 
ae Electric Light & Power ......High School Graduate 
asad General Education .---..Mire Insurance Expert 
Name......... —_ 
Address — 
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Dr. Lawton’s Guaranteed 


Fat Reducer 


FOR MEN AND WOMEN 







using his 


Fat Reducer. 


Dr. Lawton 





Oct. 1916—weight 
211 pounds. 152 pounds—a 
reduction of $9 
Few Days ee 


Shows Reduction 


N° need of being fat if 
you will use Dr. 
Lawton's Fat Reducer. 
In my own case | reduce 
pounds as my above 
pictures show. That was 
five years ago and during 
years my Fat Re- 


ducer has been reducing 
fat from thousands of other 
men and women. 





I don’t ask you to starve 
nor exercise, take medi- 
cine or treatments of any 
kind. All I ask is that 
you use my Fat Re- 
ducer and method as per 
instructions and you will 
find reduction taking 
place in « few days; at 
the en eleven days, 
which is full trial period, 
you either keep the Re- 
ucer or return it to me 
complete and | will gladly 
refund your money. 
You gently apply Re- 
aged to fatty parts and 
y easy maniptlation it 
performs a ek 


— »- which extends 


Fatty arms quickly reduced; 

also takes away fatty parts 

top of corsets and reduces 
fatty ankles. 


well down into fatty tis- 
sues. manipulation 
breaks down and dissolves 


the fatty tissues into waste 
matter, which is then car- 
ried off by the elimination 
organs of the body. 

Dr. Lawton’s Fat Re- 
ducer is non-electrical 
made from soft rubber and 
weighs but a few ounces. 
You can reduce where 
you wish to lose whether 
10 or 100 pounds over- 
weight. 

The cost of Fat Re- 
ducer is $5.00 (nothing 
more to buy). A 0 
cents with your remittance 
to cover parcel-post and 
insurance. Send for your 
Reducer Today. Re- (7; 
member it is guaranteed. |; 
Free private demonstra- 
tions in my office 9 to 6 
daily. , Enlarged abdomens, 
rinted matter thiehs and hips reduced 
quickly. 








“HowtoReduce Fat” 
mailed upon request. 

















Dr. ThomasLawton,120 W. 70th St., Dept 78, New York 
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The Shadow Stage 


(Continued from page 69) 


UNDER THE LASH—Paramount 


” NDER THE LASH” gives Gloria 

Swanson her first opportunity to wear 
simple clothes since the day when she 
stopped being a Mack Sennett bathing girl, 
and became a Cecil B. De Mille bathing 
girl. Not once, in this picture, is Gloria 
permitted to recline in the lap of luxury. 
She is thrown entirely on. her own merits; 
and she comes out well -in the test. Never- 
theless, “Under The Lash” is rather de- 
pressing. 


HOMEKEEPING HEARTS—Pathe 


HIS is suitable only for a children’s 

program. It concerns mostly, a_ nice 
child of ten who goes about in Little Elsie 
manner, scattering sunshine. Other little 
girls will doubtless be pleased to see what 
reward awaits her effort. The cast is com- 
posed of unknown players, many of them 
amateurs with the exception of Louella 
Carr, daughter of Mary Carr of “Over the 
Hill,” who is a sweet and believable ingenue. 
Sweet and simple. Oh, sugar. 


THE POVERTY OF RICHES— 
Goldwyn 


OLDWYN, which has done so remark- 

ably well this month, comes a cropper 
in this sad, sad tale. It concerns a tearful 
young wife who desires children but whose 
husband has ambitions aiong other lines. 
Also, of course, there is the happy, shabby 
couple whose children do cute tricks for the 
camera. The subject, carefully handled, 
does not give offense, but that is one of the 
very few good things that can be said 
for it. 


HER SOCIAL VALUE— 
First National. 


HE frostily beautiful Katherine Mac- 

Donald is so sinned against here, that 
we don’t blame her for congealing. Imagine 
a nice, gentle shop girl with no thought 
beyond her glove counter, suddenly finding 
herself the bride of a millionaire, just to 
be snubbed by all his playmates (excepting 
the villain) and finally—but that’s the story. 
The star poses nicely in every scene, sharing 
a few of them with Roy Stewart. 


THE IDLE RICH—Metro 


HE SatEvePost story “Junk” pleasingly 

projected, with Bert Lytell as the 
young financial ruin who rebuilds. his for- 
tune through the junk business. Metro saw 
fit to change the title that no puns might 
be made concerning it. They need not have 
worried. It’s clean, amusing stuff, handled 
quite in the Lytell manner. Delightful 
Virginia Valli. May we see her often. 


SURE FIRE—Universal 


BIS isn’t sure-fire, though it hits the 
mark occasionally. Hoot Gibson hasn’t 
the sort of face that goes with self-sacrifice. 
According to this story, he accepts the blame 


for everything that happens, including 
murder and robbery. All for a woman’s 
sake. He is so honorable it is painful to 


witness his sufferings. The late “Breezy” 
Eason, Jr., is appealing in a child rdle. 
“Breezy” was an actor! 


FIGHTIN’ MAD—Metro 


UR “westerns” are moving southward, 
and lining up along the Mexican border, 
where almost anything is likely to happen. 
Here is Bill Desmond in his first independent 
production. He’s a cowboy adventurer with 


ten bandits to each bullet and a loveiy lead- 
ing lady high and dry on the wrong bank 
of the Rio Grande. Bill fights the whole 
Mexican Army, and swims for it. Peppery 
as a tamale—if you like them that way. 


THE MYSTERIOUS RIDER— 
Hampton-Hodkinson 


HE Great West, as a _ subject for 

novelist and- scenarist, is becoming a 
barren waste. Zane Grey himself, can find 
no new situations lurking amongst cactus 
and cottonwood. Everything that could 
be done, has been done! In this trite plot 
several of the old problems are worked 
out in the good old way. All assistance 
possible is rendered by Robert McKim, 
Claire Adams and Carl Gantvoort. 


CINDERELLA OF THE HILLS— 
Fox 


N unusual story, well presented, intro- 

ducing Barbara Bedford as a star. 
She possesses individuality and shows an 
intelligent understanding of characterization. 
A touch of mystery running through the 
story, keeps interest up, and no hint is given 
beforehand of the surprising climax. From 
a story of the Ozark mountains by John 
Breckenridge Ellis. 


GO STRAIGHT—Universal 


RANK MAYO just can’t look like a 

parson. He tries to here. Fighting 
parson, you know, surrounded by an angry 
mob of parishioners and some really vicious 
enemies. He’d have saved himself a lot of 
trouble if he had resigned in the first. reel. 
We knew all the time the church would burn 
and someone be locked in the belfry. Some- 
one always is. Frank saves ’em and then 
the rope breaks. If this sounds good, see 
it yourself. 


THE HUNCH—Metro 


ARETH HUGHES grows more frivolous 

with each production. Here we have 
him as a luckless stock broker who becomes 
entangled in a. maze of impossible events, 
including imprisonment for his own murder. 
Incidentally, Gale- Henry is the jailer! 
Merriment waxes high, so if yau. enjoy 
Gareth, and his quaint antics, you'll=find this 
quite satisfactory. It’s clean fun; all: the 
way through. a 


HIGH HEELS— Universal 


HEN we saw the opening-scenes of 

this picture, with palm trees. growing 
along Fifth Avenue, N. Y., we felt that 
something was wrong. By the time it 
faded out, we had decided that everything . 
was wrong. Gladys Walton couldn’t save 
it. No one else tried. Society drama, 
y'know, with stiff butlers, amazing drawing 
rooms and unlikely people. A most futile 
effort. 


THE BLACKSMITH—First National 


T’S a sad day when one of our comedians 

fails us. Buster Keaton is guilty this 
month. There is hardly a smile in his 
latest comedy, if such it can be called. The 
situations are forced and his work laborious. 
His scenario writer should consult Webster 
and discover that the words silly and funny 
are not synonymous. 


A CERTAIN RICH MAN— 
Hampton-Hodkinson 
ILLIAM ALLEN WHITP’S story has 
been filmed in forceful and dignified 
manner, bringing home its lesson severely. 
(Continued on page 121) 
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** Looking more fascinating than 
ever, a famous prima-donna re- 
turned from abroad with bobbed 
hair.”,-—From a New 
York news item. 
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VEN the stately beauties of the operatic stage have 

, ee to bobbed hair for additional charm and fas- 
cination. 

Just pletere yourself, too, in an artistic mass of bobbed 
hair, with the lovely little curls making you beautiful and 
attractive (and underneath the bob, your own hair safe). 

With the bewitching NATIONAL BOB your hair can be 


BOBBED — WITHOUT BOBBING 
(For the girl whose hair is uncut) 


CURLED— WITHOUT CURLING 
(For the girl whose hair is already bobbed) 
The NATIONAL BOB slips on in a jiffy. It will bring 
to you the irresistible fascination — the charm and loveli- 
ness you have long sought! Tuck the tiny combs into 
lace — lightly pat the invisible pine and be radiantly 
autiful in your NATIONAL BOB. 


Send us a strand of your hair and $10.00. The Bob will | 


be sent to you at once postpaid. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
“The National Bob is an Investment in Personal Charm’”’ 
Send for free hair goods catalogue 
Artificial Eyelashes—$1.50 per pair 
NATIONAL HAIR GOODS CO. 
Dept. P 368 Sixth Avenue New York 











| “BOW LEGS and KNOCK- 
KNEES’’ UNSIGHTLY 


Send for Booklet showing photos of men with 
and without THE PERFECT LEG FORMS. 


PERFECT SALES CO., Dept. 54 
140 N. Mayfield Ave., Chicago, Ill. 








Restore YOUR 










Pep and Power i 


Resist the forces that are sapping 
your vital powers. Banish the weak- 
nesses that make your life a wretched 
failure. Stop experimenting with 
dangerous dope and drugs and fool- 
ish fads. Shake off Catarrh, Con- 
stipation, Dyspepsia, Bad Blood, 
Rupture, Nervousness, Youthful 
Errors, Vital Depletion, Impotency 
and the other results of neglect and 
abuse (see consultation coupon). 
Rebuild your Body and Brain and 
fit yourself forthe joys of a healthy, 
happy, successful life. I want to 
help you—I can help you. 

STRONGFORTISM—tThe 
Modern~ Science of Health Pro- 
motion will aid Nature in Re- 
your Flagging Powers 
and Manhood and Fit you for 
the Joys of Life. I guarantee it 
—no matter what your condition 
is, or what caused it. 


Mark the subjects on the free con- 
sultation cou on which you want 
special confidential information’ 
and send with 10c to help pay post- 

Conservation of Health, Strength and Mental 
STRONGFORT ** It’s a man-builder and a life-saver. 


The Perfect Man send for it Right Now. 


LIONEL STRONGFORT 


Physical and Health Specialist 
- 606 Newark, New Jersey 
corre Cut out and Mail this Coupon 

FREE CONSULTATION COUPON 





Mr. Lionet Stroncrort, Dept. 606, Newark, N. J.—Please send 
me your book, “Promotion and Conservation of Health, Strength 
a Mental Energy,” for postage on which I enclose a 10c piece 


(one dime). I have marked (X) before the subject in which Iam 
interested. 

. Colds . - Increased Height . . Youthful Errors 
. -Catarrh . -Pimples . . Vital Losses 
*,. Asthma . . Blackheads .. Impotency 

. - Hay Fever . . Insomnia . . Falling Hair 

. - Obesity . .Short Wind ..Weak Eyes 

. -Headache . . Flat Feet . . Gastritis 

. . Thinness . - Stomach . .Heart Weakness 
. -Ruptare; Disorders ..Poor Circulation 
. .-Lambageo . Constipation . .Skin Disorders 

. . Neoritis . - Billousness . .Despondency 

. .Neuralgia . -Torpid Liver . .Round Shoulders 
. . Flat Chest . - Indigestion . .Lung Troubles 

. Deformity . . Nervousness . .Steop Shoulders 

(Deseribe ) . .Peor Memory . . Museular 

.-FemaleDisorders .. Rheumatism Development 

. -Sucecessful . -Manhood . -Great Strength 

Marriage Restored 

WIAD. cccvccccccccccccccccsscececocececococscesocesescccocese 
AGB. ccccccece Qaeugatiae. occcccccosevccoccccsccescoscccosece 
BONED cccccccccccccescocseeecescccescnscsscesesocovecosesees 
GE. cccéceccbsececcdsccescsnessooss BONES. ccdccccccccccocces 











Shadow Stage 


(Continued) 


It is one of the year’s good photoplays and 
will stand the test of time. You will re- 
member it. Robert McKim is at his best 
in tthe title rdle, Claire Adams and other 
players are well cast. For every member of 
the family. 


THE ROUGH DIAMOND—Fox 


OM MIX starts forth as a lowly ranch 

hand. He becomes bareback rider in a 
circus and then commander of the Bergonian 
army (whatever that is). And there’s Little 
Eve. Eva Novak, you know. She is held 
by the enemy and it takes much hard riding, 
leaping from cliffs, etc., etc., to rescue her, 
smile intact. Mix has given us better enter- 
tainment. Other western actors have given 
us much worse. 


RED COURAGE— Universal 


OOT GIBSON has been given an ex- 

cellent Peter B. Kyne story here, and 
his admirers will find it quite the equal of 
his first five-reeler. Not the usual type 
of “western.” Hoot buys a newspaper, uses 
it as an influence for good in the wild and 
woolly town, turns a political campaign, and 
—but see it yourself. Molly Malone is 
pleasing. 


New Faces for Old 


(Continued from page 56) 


playing the same old puppet show with 
Pierrot, Columbine, Pantaloon, and Harle- 
quin dancing through the classic pantomine, 
then the more set in their ways the actors 
are the better for you. The grand old 
minuet will not be disturbed by any nervous 
young rebels if you present a hundred per- 
cent heroine loved by a hundred percent 
hero, pursued by a hundred percent villain 
and a hundred percent adventuress. 

If you are satisfied to show absolute 
innocence threatened by absolute wickedness 
and to rely on a missing will or a merciless 
police force or a mistaken identity, a ruthless 
broker, a doll-eyed gel and a fiendish woman 
of sin; if you are content to present only 
Desperate Desmonds and Guileless Galahads, 
Serpentine Sirens and Lily-white Lulus you 
will find old school actors and actresses by 
the thousand whose methods are as hide- 
bound, muscle-bound and spirit-bound as 
your own, but if you dip your pen in your 
own heart and cast your eyes out over 
your own world and try to portray upon 
the screen the heartaches and _ bewilder- 
ments; the despairs and ideals of your own 
time, for an audience that comes to you 
from real life and is going back to real life, 
then you will need new faces, new methods, 
new inspirations. 

When I say “new faces” I do not mean 
young faces. Many very old people are 
always modern in their outlook. Many 
others are old-fashioned, stupid and stubborn 
in their cradles. And let me say with all 
earnestness that the new art of the screen 
has largely depended for what success it 
has had on the experienced artists from other 
fields of human expression. Let me empha- 
size that experience and hard labor can 
teach important lessons that can only be 
learned by practice. And let me underline 
the thought that behind the new faces that 
are needed, must be brains that will take 
up the new tasks with humility and tireless- 
ness, and with eagerness to learn what the 
old faces can teach. 

New faces are vitally needed but they will 
appear in vain unless new authors keep 
coming along with new stories and new 
ideas. 
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BABE RUTH 
SAYS: 

“1 have exam- 
ined Diamonds 
in a lot of cities 
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Pay Next Year 
for your 
Christmas Gifts ! 


ORDER NOW 
DON’T SEND A PENNY 

— goods come to you for examination. 
Pay (4%) 20% only if you are satisfied— 
Take a full year to pay the balance. 
**“ROYAL”’ diamonds are genuine first 
quality blue white perfect cut. Every 
article an exceptional value. All goods 
sent on approval for 30 Days’ Trial. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. No references 
demanded — no red tape—no money in 
advance. 10% Discount for Cash. 

8% yearly Dividends in exchange 

allowance guaranteed on every 

diamond purchased from us. 

**ROYAL’’ CHRISTMAS 

CATALOG FREE 

The most complete catalog ever published 
of Diamonds, Watches, Jewelry, Sil- 
verware, Cameras, lvory Toilet Sets, 
etc., sent free. Prices the lowest—qual- 
ity the highest. 30 Days’ Trial and a 
full year to pay on everything you order 
r9from our $2,000,000.00 stock. Send for 
your free copy today. Address Dept. 447 


Established 1895 


— 
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All Advertisements 
have equal display and 
same good opportuni- 
ties for big results. 





This Section Pays 











85% of the advertisers 35 cents 
using this section during per 
the past year have re- { ~ 

peated their copy. word 
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FORMS FOR MARCH ISSUE CLOSE JANUARY FIRST 





AGENTS AND SALESMEN 





AGENTS, $60 TO $200 A WEEK, FREE SAM- 
ples. Gold Sign Letters for Store and Office win- 
dows, Anyone can do it, Big demand, Liberal offer 
to general agents. Metallic Letter Co,, 481-K, No. 
Clark St., Chicago. 


BIG MONEY AND FAST SALES. 
buys gold initials for his auto. 





EVERY OWNER 
You charge $1.50; 


make $1.35. Ten orders daily easy. Write for 
particulars and free samples. American Monogram 
Co., Dept. 169, East Orange, N. J 





WE START YOU IN BUSINESS, FURNISHING 
everything: men and women, $30.00 to $100.00 weekly, 
operating our ‘‘New System Specialty Candy Factories’ 
anywhere. -Opportunity lifetime; valuable booklet free. 
W. HILLYER RAGSDALE, Drawer 90, East Orange, 
New Jersey. 


MANUSCRIPTS—TYPING 
SCENARIOS, MANUSCRIPTS TYPED. SEVEN 
years’ experience. 10c page including carbon copy. 


Marjorie Jones, 1872 Ansel Road, Cleveland, Ohio. 
LET EXPERIENCED AUTHOR CRITICIZE, TYPE 








your stories. Low rates. G. C. Shinn, Woodland, 
Washington. 

EDITORIAL SERVICE — H. K. ELLINGSON, 
Critic and MS. Broker, Box 523, Colorado Springs, 
Colorado. 





OF INTEREST TO WOMEN 


LADIES, ARE YOU ANXIOUS TO OBTAIN A 
good position? Learn how to do a manicure, shampoo, 
facial and scalp treatment, at home, during your spare 
time. Work pays well. Write immediately. Elmwood 
Beauty Shoppe, 465 Elmwood Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 








EDUCATION AND INSTRUCTION 


OLD COINS WANTED 





LEGIBLE SYSTEM, NONE 
Memoscript School, 


SHORTHAND—RAPID, 
easier. First Lesson Papers, 10c. 
Roanoke, Va. 





HELP WANTED 
GOVERNMENT WANTS HUNDREDS MEN—WOMEN, 





over 17. Steady. No layoffs. $110 to $195 month. 
Paid vacation. Common education sufficient. List po- 
sitions free. Write immediately. Franklin Institute, 
Dept. T-139, Rochester, N. Y. 





GOVERNMENT NEEDS RAILWAY MAIL CLERKS, 
$133 to $192 month. Write for free specimen questions. 
Columbus Institute, T-2, Columbus, Ohio. 

IF YOU WANT MORE PAY—BECOME A DRAFTS- 
man. We teach you Mechanical Drawing at home in 
your spare time: no previous training required. Our 
graduates earn $35 to $100 a week and more as they 
advance. Write today for Free Book, 
in Drafting.”” Columbia School of Drafting, 
1602, Washington, D. C 





Dept. 





“Your Future 


BECOME DRESS 


MONEY OF THE GREAT WAR ISSUED BY THE 
various countries in paper and metal. All are curious 
and interesting. Will send you a fine specimen and 
my large 50 page Illustrated Coin Catalog for only 10c 
—‘‘just to get acquainted.”” Send NOW. Max 


Mehl, Numismatist, Mehl Bldg.; Dept. P, Fort Worth, 
Texas. Largest Rare Coin Establishment in the United 
States. 





$2,500.00 FOR ONE DOLLAR. MR. MANNING OF 
Albany, N. Y., received this amount from us for one 
silver dollar. You may not have this dollar but we 
buy all other rare coins and pay high.cash premiums. 
Send 4c. Get large coin cireular. It will pay you 
to be posted. Send now. Numismatic Bank, Dept. 
75, Fort Worth, Tex. 





PURE FOOD PRODUCTS 


KARSTAEDT’S 
$1.00. W. 





MAMMOTH PECANS. 
Hueco Karstaedt, Dayton, Ohio. 


SAMPLES 





PHOTOPLAY TEXT BOOKS 














WANTED: GIRLS—WOMEN. AMBITIOUS WRITERS SEND TODAY FOR FREE 
Designers. $135 month. Sample lessons free. Write Copy, America’s leading magazine for writers of Photo- 
immediately. Franklin Institute, Dept. T-507, Roch- plays, Stories, Poems, Instructive, helpful. Writer’s 
ester, N. e Digest, 611 Butler Bldg., Cincinnati, 

BE A DWTECTIVE—EXCELLENT OPPORTUNITY; PATENTS 
good pay: travel. Write C. T. Ludwig, 567 Westover 
Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. PATENTS. WRITE FOR FREE GUIDE BOOK 

a and Evidence of Conception Blank. Send model or 

DETECTIVES EARN BIG MONEY. EXCELLENT sketch for opinion of its patentable nature, Highest 
opportunity, Experience unnecessary. Particulars free. References. Prompt Attention, Reasonable Terms. 
mene Seaesiean Detective System, 1968 Broadway, Victor J. Evans & Co,, 763 Ninth, Washington, D. C. 
New Orr, 





WANTED. MEN, RAILWAY MAIL CLERKS. 
month. List positions free. Write Franklin Institute, 
Dept. T-144, Rochester, N. Y. 


$135 





MOTION PICTURE BUSINESS 








POEMS 





POEMS WANTED FOR PUBLICATION. CASH 
paid for those available. Send one short poem today 
for free examination, Idyl Pub. Co., 189 N. Clark 














Street, Suite 214, Chicago, 
$35.00 PROFIT NIGHTLY. SMALL CAPITAL 

starts you. No experience needed. Our machines are MISCELLANEOUS 

used and endorsed by government institutions. Cata- | “ " 

log free. Atlas Moving Picture Company, 469 Morton MUSIC RUBBER STAMPS. RUBBER TYPE CAT- 

Bldg., Chicago. { alogue 25c. W. Hugo Karstaedt, Dayton, Ohio. 
cured with food. Send postcard for free booklet— 
‘ Me IRE” 

By Note or Ear. With or without music. Short Course HOW FOODS CURE. 

Adult beginners taught by mail. No teacher required DR. EUGENE CHRISTIAN 


Self-Instruction Course for Advanced Pianists. 
67 styles of Bass, 180 Syncopated Effects Blue Harmony, 


Oriental, Chime, Movie and Cafe Jazz, Trick Endings 


lever Breaks, Space Fillers, Sax Slurs, Tri 


Wicked Harmony, Blue Obligatoand 247 other tien 
110 Pees of REAL Jazz, 25,000 


including Ear Breving. 


words, A Postal brings our F E Special Offer. 


Waterman Piano School feedd 1 ~ "Angeles. conte” 


arn 





DOYOU LIKE TO DRAW? 


CARTOONISTS ARE WELL PAID 

We wilinot sive zen mene, a geioe My ityee 

anewer th: or wi we cla! 

to make 4 ich in a week. Sut it it 
you are anxious to fe your 

talent with a 










u can make money, eond a -“ py 
of this picture, with 6c in stam 
portfolio of cartoons and sample 
plate, and let us explain. 

The W. L. Evans School of Cartooning 
850 Leader Bidg.. Cleveland, O. 


Dept. 261 Broadway at 71st Street New York 


= Letus send you the interesting and instructive 
1 “Butler-Cobb System of Song-Writing”’ in book 





form for five awe Covers 
hase of art and 
R’S DICTIONARY. 
lar if satisfactory. 

203 W. 40th Street, 


Large List New 


Vaudeville Acts, te, 
Stage Monologs, 
ning oruses 


lackface After- 
Musical 

omedies and Revues, Musical 
Readings eg +A Entertain- 
4 rents, Wigs, . Beards, Grease 
Pain ther Make-u 
Gooda. ILLUSTRATED CATALOGU 

FREE. WRITE NOW. 


Price One Dol- 
MusIc PUBLISHERS PREss, 


New York, Suite 107. 





Final 
preces ana’ Crossfire, 














T.S. DENISON & CO., 623 Se. Wabash, Dept. 9 CHICAGO 








and lessons sent on free trial. 
net, Banjo 


note music by mail. 
pieces. Over 100.000 successtul players, 


SLINGERLAND SCHOOL OF MUSIC, Inc., 
1815 Orchard Street, Dept. 112 





IVEN PROFESSIONAL TONE 
MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 


Violin, Tenor 
Banjo, Hawaiian Guitar, Ukulele, Mandolin, Cor- 
andoiin, Banjo Ukulele, Guitar, Banjo Guitar. 
or Banjo. Wonderful new copyrighted system of teaching 
Four lessons will teach you severa! 
Do not miss 
this free trial offer. Write for booklet. No obligations. 


Chicago, Iinois 








| ried. 
| Lasky, Hollywood, Cal. 











PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE—ADVERTISING SECTION 


Questions and Answers 


(Continued from page 84) 


Georce R., GLENBROOK, Nevapa.—Ru- 
dolph Valentino does spell his name 
Rodolpho, but everybody seems to prefer 
Rudolph. So that’s that. “Once to Every 
Woman,” “Passion’s Playground,” “Stolen 
Moments,” and “Uncharted Seas” are other 
Valentino releases besides “The Four Horse- 
men” and “The Conquering Power.” “Which 
Woman” was the name of the Universal 
picture in which Priscilla Dean and Ella 
Hall co-starred. Miss Hall has retired 
from the screen. She replaced Wanda Haw- 
ley as Fred Stone’s leading woman in “Under 
the Top.” You're living in the past, man. 
Ever hear of Douglas Fairbanks? He’s a 
promising young feller. 


Nett Craic.—Not the Nell Craig! Of the 
“Queen of Sheba,” and the older Essanays? 
But no—she is in California, and your letter 
is from New Smyrna, Florida. I won’t 
say I’m disappointed at its not being the 
Nell Craig, because that wouldn’t be polite 
—and I am nothing if not polite. (Chorus: 
He’s nothing). But I did hope— Nev’ 
mind; one day you, too, may be the Nell 
Craig. Jack Perrin was leading man to, or 
for, Viola Dana in “The Match Breaker.” 


Curty Heap.—The joy and the hope of 
all women, the tribulation and terror of all 
men: curly hair. Shirley Mason and Viola 
Dana are the Misses Flugrath—although 
Shirley is in private life Mrs. Bernard Dur- 
ning, and Viola is the widow of John Col- 
lins. Address Shirley, Fox studios; Viola, 
Metro. 


Doris M. B.—You think I am a nut. 
Well, I always have thought that men make 
better nuts than women. I have no infor- 
mation concerning Miss Esther Roley. I 
don’t know her cousin Hester Poley, either. 
Sorry. 


G. La M.—So you were Charlie Ray’s 
vaudeville partner and say that Mr. Ray 
was not on the stage four and a half years 
—not nearly that long. Well, all the more 
power to Charlie, that he has made good 
with so little dramatic experience. 


Mrs. C. C., AtHENs, Pa—Goddess of 
Grace, I appreciate your kind letter. 
Mighty nice of you to take the trouble to 
write to me just:to express your apprecia- 
tions and not ask me any questions. Lady, 
you have never sent me any embroidered 
handkerchiefs or knitted ties or home- 
made fudge; but, lady, I like you. Please 
drop in at the office here, whenever you’re 
in New York on Forty-fifth Street between 
Fifth Avenue and Sixth. [I'll be glad to 
see you. 


W. E. H., Wirrpwoop, N. J.—You wish 
to know where Mr. Ziegfeld’s institution 
is and what it accomplishes for you. Wild- 
wood is the place for you. 


Bernarp GoopMAN.—Johnny Dooley has 
made some two-reel comedies, but I believe 
they have not been shown yet. Johnny 
is one of the famous comic family, which 
includes Ray, the sister, who is in the Zieg- 
feld Follies and is very funny too. Willie 
Dooley, the acrobat, died from a fall from 
a taxi not so long ago. 


Viora H., Cxiinton, Inp.—Well, Mary 
Miles Minter was nineteen the last I heard, 
but then that was almost a year ago, so 
she must be eighteen now. She is not mar- 
Bebe Daniels and Wallace Reid, 


(Continued on page 123) 


When you write to advertisers please mention PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE. 
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Questions and Answers 


(Continued from page 122) 


BEATRICE.—Edna Mayo and Frank are 
not related. Edna seems to have dropped 
out entirely. Remember her, with Essanay? 
Frank Mayo is divorced from Joyce Moore 
Mayo and is married to Dagmar Godowsky 
now. You don’t keep up with the times. 
Dagmar is the daughter of the famous piano- 
playing Leopold. 





Mary, Toronto.—I would love Pauline 
Frederick very much indeed if I were a 
youngster of fourteen. As it is, an oldster 
of three score and ten—I never did know 
what those scores-and-tens meant, but I 
do like their sound—I can only tell you 
that she is starring for Robertson-Cole in 
Hollywood, Cal., that she isn’t married now, 
and that she lives with her mother in a 
beautiful house in Beverly Hills. 





AMARILLA.—Ralph Barton is not an actor. 
He is an artist, and a good one. His work 
appears regularly in PHotoptay and it is 
worth watching for. 





D. J., Dattas——Jean Acker was the for- 
tunate girl to become Mrs. Rudie Valentino. 
But the marriage didn’t take, and they are 
now divorced. Rudie was born in 1895 and 
has brown eyes and shiny black hair. 





Manpy.—Theodore Roberts, Raymond 
Hatton, Theodore Kosloff, Cecil deMille, 
Jesse Lasky, and Adolph Zukor are all 
married. Any more Paramounters you 
would like to ask about before I shut up 
shop for the day? Ruth Roland is the 
serial girl you mean; she was born in 1893. 
Katherine MacDonald is coy about her age. 





S. S. H., Montevipeo.—I have sent your 
letter to Madame Alla Nazimova. I could 
not hand it to her for unfortunately I am 
not on Madame’s list for her At-Homes. 
But she will get it, and answer it, I am 
sure—your letter. 





Maw Maritan.—How’s Mr. Hood? Why, 
I have seen the feather shoes in the win- 
dows on Fifth Avenue, but I didn’t know 
anybody ever really wore them. Miss Van 
Wyck says they do; and she ought to know. 
She wore the first fur shoes in Manhattan, 
you know. She was in Paris a year ago. 
She will go again soon. In the future, 
would you mind addressing your fashion 
queries to Miss Van Wyck? and your age- 
and-height questions to me? Of course it 
makes it interesting for me to get letters 
like yours; but I would probably tell you 
to wear a purple hat with a pink dress; 
and she would say that Theda Bara was 
married to Ben Turpin, and that Wallace 
Reid was not married. And that would 
never, never do. Exit laughingly. 





E. F., New Yorx.—Yours was a leading 
question. It led me to use impolite lan- 
guage to my stenographer—who is now, 
by the way, henna-haired again. She has 
decided that henna is as henna does—and 
has used another six bottles. And to mal- 
treat my typewriter, and to decide that life 
is not worth living any longer if you will 
not read the rules. You know we cannot 
answer questions concerning religion, so why 
do you ask them? I’m mad. 





. GeorceE L., Bronxvitte—There aren’t 
many film theaters in Manhattan—only 
about nine hundred and ninety nine. In 
fact, when you see the lines waiting to buy 
their tickets and the expensive cars drawn 
up outside and the mobs inside, you begin 
to realize how insignificant the movies really 
are. 
(Continued on page 125) 
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I Can Teach You Piano 
In Half Usual Time 





To persons who have not pre- 
viously heard of my method, this 
may seem a pretty bold state- 
ment. But I will gladly convince 
you of its accuracy by referring 
you to any number of my gradu- 
ates in any part of the world. 


There isn’t a state in the Union that doesn’t 
contain many players of the piano or organ who 
obtajned their training from me by mail. I have 
far more students than 
were ever before taught 
by one man. Investigate 
by writing for my 64-page 
free booklet,‘ ‘Howto Learn 
Piano or Organ.” 


My way of teaching iano 
or organ is mal diferent erent 
} from all others. ut of 
every four hours of study 
one hour is spent entirely 
away from the keyboard — 
learning something about 
Harmony and The Laws of 
Music. This is an awful 
shock to most teachers of 
| the “old school,” who still 
think that learning piano 
is solely a problem of “‘ fin- 
ger gymnastics.” When 
you do go to the keyboard, 
you accomplish twice as 
much, because you un- 
derstand what you aredoing. 
Within four lessons I enable 
| you to play an interesting 
| piece not only in the origi- 
# nal key, but in other keys 
as well. 


I make use of every pos- 
sible scientific help—many 
of which are entirely un- 
known to the average 
teacher. My pone in- 
vention, the COLOR- 
OT om sweeps away 

laying difficulties that 

ave troubled students 
for generations. By its use, 
Transposition — usually a 

“nightmare” to students — 
becomes easy and fascinat- 
ing. With my fifth lesson 
I introduce another im- 
portant and caciusive in- 
vention, QUINN-DEX. 
Quinn-dex is a simple, 
hand-operated moving-pic- 
| ture device, which enables 
} you to see, right before 
} your eyes, every movement 
of my hands at the key- 
i board. You actually see 
} the fingers move. Instead 
of having to reproduce 
your teacher’s finger 
movements from ME M - 

RY — which cannot be 
always accurate—you have 
} the correct models before 
ya during every. minute 

ractice. COLOR- 
ONE and QUINN Dex 


-Marcus oaiaes Quinn 


Conservatory of Music 
Studio PH41, 598 Columbia Road, Boston, 25, Mass. 

















DR. QUINN AT HIS PIANO 


From the Famous Sketch by Schneider, 
Exhibited at the St. Louis Exposition. 


save you months and years of wasted effort. They 
can be obtained only from me and there is nothing 
else anywhere even remotely like them. 


Men and women who have failed by other meth- 
ods have quickly and easily attained success when 
studying with me. In all essential ways you are 
in closer touch with me than if you were studying 
by the oral method—yet my lessons cost you only 
43 cents each—and they include all the many recent 
developments in scientific teaching. For the stu- 
dent of moderate means, this method of studying 
is far superior to all others; and even for the wealthi- 
est student there is nothing better at any price. 
You may be certain that your progress 1s at all 
times in accord with the best musical thought of 
sy 3 day, and this makes all the difference 
in world, 


My Course is endorsed by distinguished musicians, 
who would not recommend any Course that did not 
maintain the highest musical standards. It is for 
spemnere, or experienced players, old or young. 
You advance as rapidly or as slowly as you wish. 
All necessary music is supplied without extra 
charge. Adiplomais granted. Write to-day, with- 
out cost or obligation, for 64-page free booklet, 
**How to Learn Piano or Organ.” 


FREE BOOK 





eescuases FREE BOOK COUPON ‘s###22«= 


QUINN CONSERVATORY, Studio PH 41 
598 Columbia Road, Boston, 25, Mass. 
Please send me, without cost or obligation, 
your free booklet, “How to Learn Piano or 
Organ,” and full particulars of your Course and 
special reduced Tuition offer. 
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HOw TO BECOME A 


PROFESSIONAL 
PHOTOGRAPHER 


EARNING $35 TO $125 AWEEK 
An interesting illustrated book- 
let (free) on choosing a voca- 
tion, the exceptional opportu- 
nities Photography offers you 
and how to avail yourself of these advantages. 
MOTION PICTURE — COMMERCIAL — PORTRAITURE 


Three to six months’ course. Practicalinstruction Modern equip- 
mont Dey or Evening Classes. Easy terms. Call or write for Catalog 
jo. 37. 


N. Y. INSTITUTE OF PHOTOGRAPHY 








141 W. 36th Street, NEW YORK OR 505 State Street, BROOKLYN 





—_ Dedoies Lessons FREE 


Women — Girls — 15 or over, can easily learn Dress 
and Costume Designing during their spare moments 


IN TEN WEEKS gf Deeeescscsesae 


Dress and Costume Design- ¢ Cut and Mail to 
ers Freq.ently Earn = FRANKLIN INSTITUTE 
$45t05100 aWeek? rochester, M3 


Rochester, N. Y. 


Many Start Parlors / Send me AT ONCE, free 
in Their Own Homes 


@ sample lessons in the 
Every woman who # Subject here checked. 
now does plain sew é 
ing should take up. a@[] Dress Designing [] Millinery 


Designing. : 
7 


Hundreds learn] NAME. cocccssesecvsseces 
Millinery by Mail Ni iin ccissinihinsiiiinions 
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Don’t Overlook Any 
Diamonds 


OY ccttra, Y 
Ne al 


kK BERLEY was going back. The farm- 
ers were disgruntled. They said they 


couldn’t eke a living from the rocky soil. 


And all the time, their ragged youngsters 
were playing with diamonds! 


- But the farmers didn’t know. Many 
of them died poor. They thought the 


priceless gems were pebbles. 


Some folks are just like those Kimber- 
ley farmers. They seek opportunity in 
some distant place and overlook the 
wealth that is daily within their grasp. 


Advertising is a diamond mine of 
opportunity. It tells of values you would 
probably overlook if it was not there to 
guide you. 


Don’t miss the advertisements. 


They save money—and make it for you! 
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Questions and Answers 


(Continued from page 123 ) 


Anxious.—About Louise Huff? I don’t 
blame you. Louise is charming—who would 
ever think she was the mother of two 
children? Not because she is so charming; 
but because she is so young. She is George 
Arliss’ leading woman in “Disraeli,” and is 
performing in the same capacity for Richard 
Barthelmess in his second starring picture, 
written by Porter Emerson Browne. Dick 
has certainly cornered the good authors; 
his first was written by Joseph Hergesheimer, 
and both Joseph and Porter worked right 
with the young star all through the picture. 
I love to call them Joe and Port. It’s as 
if I knew them. 





Fiurry oF MELBOURNE.—You are really 
quite staid and sedate; that’s why you 
chose that nom de plume. Thanks so much 
for the Views. I love Views. Particularly 
views of the Weir, and the Pool. They 
remind me of Sir Walter Scott, though 
goodness knows why they should. I should 
love to come to Melbourne. In the mean- 
time, Creighton Hale is married, and Herbert 
Rawlinson’s address is Universal City, Cal- 
ifornia, where he is starring in Universal 
pictures. Off again on again—he used to 
be a star for them, then he was destarred, 
and now he’s starring again. Roberta 
Arnold is his wife. 





Tue Bat—I agree with you that Lois 
Wilson is a much wiser choice for the rdle 
of “Miss Lulu Bett” than Mildred Harris. 
Mildred is such a frail, fragrant little 
whimsy on the screen; Lois is more depend- 
able, human, and sympathetic. Miss Wilson 
is one of the screen’s finest actresses. Bill 
deMille says she does her greatest work as 
Lulu; he directs it, you know. 





J. H., Superior, Wis.——Rex Ingram is 
engaged to marry Alice Terry, the exquisite 
blonde of all his best pictures. Rex was 
married to Doris Pawn; divorced. Miss 
Terry was not married. She is very beauti- 
ful and as sweet as she looks. She is really 
a brunette, as you know if you read Ralph 
Barton’s story about her. 





ARMELLA, PENNSYLVANIA.—Related to the 
Armadillos, are you? I trust so. They are 
a very old family. You say Tom Mix was 
not born in Texas, but in Du Boise, Pennsyl- 
vania. All I know is that Tom is a fine 
actor, a wonderful rider, and a charming 
gentleman. And that’s enough for me. You 
should be proud of him in Pa. And he 
says he was born in Texas. So there, 
Ammy! Harold Goodwin in “Sweet Lav- 
ender,” with Mary Miles Minter. Harold 
was starred by Fox for a film or two; one 
being “Oliver Twist, Jr.” Fox can star 
and unstar players faster than anybody I 
ever saw. 





M. L., Asprinwatt.—You sure do like 
Jim Kirkwood. And I sure don’t blame 
you. Gal, you picked one of the greatest 
actors and the most interesting men in the 
fillums. Kirkwood is at present with Para- 
mount’s British companies. He is playing 
in “The Man From Home.” Than whom, 
there is none better suited to the réle. As 
Henry James would say. Or was it William 
Dean Howells? 





M. T., Lonnon, ENcGLAND.—I do not mind 
telling you, M. T., that you are one of my 
favorite correspondents; that when the 
British mail comes in, I snatch eagerly at it 
for a letter addressed in your charming chirog- 
raphy. I wish we could see more British 
films. “Alf’s Button” is most amusing. 
Your Cecil Hepworth 


Have you seen it? 


and Alma Taylor are here at present. You 
say—when we say “snappy” it is compli- 
mentary and when you say it, it means 
bad-tempered. On the other hand, homely 
here means plain and ugly; there, comfort- 
able, home-like. That’s true. Please write 
to me often and soon. Your little comment 
is worth more to me than many persons’ 
compliments. 





Count pE H.—How quaint you must 
think us! And you can’t think us quite so 
quaint as we think you. “The Wonderful 
Thing” is Norma Talmadge’s latest picture. 





Apera—So you think I am a classic. 
Does that mean I should be on the shelf? 
Mary Garden has not made any more 
pictures since “Thais” and “The Splendid 
Sinner” for Goldwyn. The marvelous Mary 
is much, much more fascinating on the 
operatic stage than on the screen. There 
is one opera in particular that I should 
like to see filmed: “Le Jongleur de Notre 
Dame.” The last time I went to see and 
hear it, John Emerson and Anita Loos sat 
near me, and their enthusiasm was as great 
as mine. 





E. M., Houston, Texas.—You ask many 
questions, but you won’t get much of an 
answer. I don’t like you; you are too 
pretty and too petty. Hoot Gibson is star- 
ring for Universal. So are Priscilla Dean, 
Harry Carey, Marie Prevost, Gladys Walton, 
Lag Sedgwick, Miss Du Pont, and Eddie 

olo. 





S. S., BELLEvvE, On10.—If May McAvoy 
refuses to tell her age will it make you 
love her less? She can’t be very old; she’s 
over sixteen and under twenty-one, I'll 
wager. Wallace MacDonald and Doris May 
are married. Mary Pickford and Douglas 
Fairbanks are married. Enid Bennett and 
Fred Niblo are married. Richard Barthel- 
mess and Mary Hay are married. Dorothy 
Gish and James Rennie are married. Tom 
Moore and Renee Adoree are married. There 
—TI think I have anticipated all the questions 
you intend asking me from time to time. 
Now you can just sit back and rest for five 
months. Then you can write and inquire 
if Wallace Reid is married. 





J. E.tiotr.—My pink-haired steno assures 
me she will leave tomorrow if I do not give 
you a nice answer. In spite of that, I am 
answering you. Your drawing: I have seen 
worse, and I have seen better. In other 
words, I’m always neutral on objects d'art. 
For one thing, I don’t know an object d’art 
when I see one; for another, I wouldn’t 
know how to appreciate it if I did. So 
there you are. Delight Evans has a page 
every month in PuHotopray. Adela Rogers 
7 is also a member of the editorial 
staff. 





DorotHy.—Dear, dear, Dorothy. After 
all these years! At least, two. So you are, 
at last, in New York to see Norma Talmadge 
At Work. What a pity ’tis that Norma is 
in California. What a pity! She probably 
wouldn’t see you anyway, but what, etc. 
She and Connie have gone to visit Natalie 
Talmadge Keaton in Hollywood and to make 
a picture each. No, I don’t know Harry 
McLaughlin. Never met Harry. But I 
know he appears in “West of the Rio 
Grande.” He is a most uncommunicative 
person, meaning that he has not told this 
department whether or not he is married. 
Better luck next time, dear, dear Dorothy. 


(Continued on page 126) 
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“Here’s Where We 
Got Our Start” 


“Look, Nell—this coupon! Remember 
the night you urged me to send it in to 
Scranton? Then how happy we were 
when I came home with the news of my 
first promotion? We owe it all, Nell, my 

lace as Manager, our home, our com- 
orts—to this coupon.” 


Thousands -— thousands of men now 
know the joy o happy, a te homes 
because pb om the International Corre- 
spondence Schools prepare them in their 
an time for bigger work. You will find 
them in city, town and country—in office, 
factory, shop, store, mine and mill, on 
farms and on railroads. 

There are clerks who became Advertising Man- 
agers, Salesmen and Executives; carpenters who 
became Architects and Contractors; mechanics 
who became Engineers and Electrical Experts; 
men and boys who rose from nothing at all to 
splendid responsible positions. 

More than two million men and women in the 
last 30 years have advanced themselves in posi- 
tion and salary through I. C. S. help. Over 

130,000 are studying right now. You can join 
them and get in line for promotion. 

The first step to success in the I. C. S. way is 
to choose your career from this list and mark 
and mail this coupon here and now. 
INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 

BOX 6458-B SCRANTON, PA. 

Without cost or obligation, please explain how I can 


qualify for the position, or in the subject before which 
I have marked an X in the list below:— 


BUSINESS MANAG’M’? 
SALESMANSHIP 
ADVERTISING 
Railroad Positions 
Shur Gad © len Pe 
ow Car gn 4 
Cartooning 
Private Secretary 
Business Correspondent 
BOOKKEEPER 
Stenographer & Typist 
Cert. Pub. focommeent 





Gas Engine Operating 
CIVIL ENGINEER 
Surveying and Mapping 














MINE FOR’N or ENGR. TRAFFIC MANAGER 
STATIONARY ENGR. Railway Accountant 
Marine Engineer Commercial Law 
ARCHITECT GOOD ENGLISH 
Contractor and Builder Com. School Subjects 
Architectural Draftsman CIVIL SERVIC 
Concrete Builder AUTOMOBILES 
Structural Engineer Railway Mail Clerk 
PLUMBING & HEAT’G Mathematics 
Sheet Metal Worker Navigation 
Text. Overseer or Supt. Agriculture 
CHEMIST Poultry 0 Spanish 
Pharmacy Banking C) Teacher 
Name 
T-1-a 
Street 
and No. 
City State 
Occupation 








Send for Samples 


The new liquid dressing for 
lashes and brows. Tears, 
perspiration or water will 
not cause it to run or smear. 


Delica Brow 


will make the lashes look long 
and thick—will not burn or 
smart if it gets in eye. Easily 
removed. Full instructions with 
all packages. 

A generous trial bottle of Delica 
Brow sent for just enough to 
cover packing and postage. 


DELICA LABORATORIES, Inc. 
Dept. 103, 3933 Broadway Chicago, Ill. 


Enclosed find 12¢c for sample, 25c for large sample in- 
cluding bone handle brush, or $1.00 for full size. 





Name 















Pay Postman $ 
on Arrival, 


WONDERFUL 
XMAS OFFER 


Send for this rich looking gold filled Combination 
Watch-Bracelet today. You will find it to be a $10 
value. Has adjusted 7-jewel movement, the case 
being gold filled and warranted to wear 10 years. 
It is a stem-witnd and stem-set model and it looks 
like a very expensive watch. The picture shows 
you what a handsome model it is and the gold dial 
adds to its attractiveness. The bracelet is flexible 
and will fit any wrist, so you need not hesitate to 
order on account of size. It is sent direct to you, 
as pictured, in a velvet and silk lined box. Each 
watch is examined before leaving the factory and 
you will find them perfect timepieces. 


Don’t Hesitate! Our Money-Back 
Guarantee Protects You 


S3 positive are we ou will be delighted with your watch 
that we ABSC SLUTEL GUARANTEE to refund your money 
if you are not satisfie ed after examination; therefore do not 
hesitate oo Cs * end no money. Just rush your name 
and address. Your watch will be sent b 

mail and dotivered right to your door by 


Pay the po atone — 
o °o Tiv: 
po pdt, if tony are not Send for Big Free 
gatirely pleased after exam. | Catalogue of Other 
Jewelry Bargains 

money, every cent of it. 

EMPIRE CITY MFG. CO. 
Dept. 245 138 Fifth Ave., New York 


return prepaid 
e postman. 





and we will refund your 











‘Play By Ear 





you to play “ ee pul 
song hits perfectly 

All yoa need to know is how 
tohumatune. Our > 
—only 20 lessons, which 

can master in a little w ‘le 


It Is Easy To Learn 


Many masters of Jazz and 
Ragtime music don’t know 
a note. Bea Music Master 
yourself. It is easy—the les- 
sons interesting and sim 


not at all. 
entertaining lessons 
Nae ae 
ic 
friends will marvel. You SIMPLY PLAY BY 
Hum the Tune, Lng It By Ear 
ar Jt at bow many Sat 
make bhapp 5, how sane friends 
popular you ge J when yeu 2 
by oaent cong : ty: MUSIC . 


SEND COUPON FREE 31010) .4 


FOR DETAILS AND 


WIAGARA SCHOOL OF MUSIC, Dept. 412, NIAGARA FALLS, &. Y. 
Without obligation mail me booklet *’The Miagara Method” 













B. R., Toronto.—There is a rumor that 
a man named Douglas Fairbanks has been 
on the screen in unimportant parts in a 
production or two, but if I were you I 
wouldn’t pay much attention to these wild 
reports. Mary Pickford is twenty-seven 
years old. You're a bright young feller, to 
know that Mary played “Tess of the Storm 
Country.” Yes sir, a bright, up-to-date 
young man. 





FooLisH FLorENCE.—I never, never con- 
tradict a lady. Ward Crane is not married. 
I don’t know how old he is, but he looks 
about thirty. Yes, he was in “In the Heart 
of a Fool.” Careful there, printer. His 
latest picture is “The Broadway Bride” with 
Irene Castle. Crane lives in New York at 
present. 





Mary M., Sioux Fatits.—You change 
your nom de plume, but never your habitat. 
I can’t understand you. Crane Wilbur was 
on the vaudeville stage in a sketch co-star- 
ring with Martha Mansfield the last I heard 
of him. He was the leading man in “The 
Heart of Maryland.” Mr. Wilbur has been 
married. I don’t know whether he is still 
married, or married yet, or again, or what. 





THELMA.—Will I write you a long de- 
scription of myself? Jamais—jamais—as 
Sarah Bernhardt said, but not when she was 
asked for a long description of herself. 
Eileen Percy’s sister is called Thelma, even 
as you. Miss Eileen is married; Miss 
Thelma is not. Eileen is still starring for 
Fox. Betty Blythe was “The Queen of 
Sheba.” She is married to the director Paul 
Scardon. These Queens!! 





Jerry.—Of course, I hate to commit my- 
self, but I do say right out in public that 
I think Charles Chaplin is the funniest man 
in the world. Yep. And one of the best. 
He came up here to PHortoptay to see the 
Editor and the others and I met him. I 
shook hands with him. And the same hand 
that C. C. shook is now pounding out your 
answer on the typewriter. Mr. Chaplin 
went abroad and wrote impressions of Eng- 
land and France for this Magazine. He 
came back to make more pictures. 





Miss New ZEALAND.—You like Anita 
Stewart because her birthday is the same 
date as yours, and you are thinking seriously 
of sending her a present. Now, now N. Z., 
you mustn’t think too much. So you were 
in a movie once in New Zealand because 
you walked in front of a camera while a 
scene was being taken. But when you went 
to see it on the screen it was cut out. 
I should think it would be! You didn’t 
expect them to write in a special part for 
you, did you? Norma Talmadge has dark 
brown hair and eyes. Constance was born 
April 19, 1809. She is the youngest of the 
three Talmadge sisters. 





Marcery, ROCKVILLE 
Thanks for the ad. 


Center, L. I— 
Very nice of you to 
say those things. I hope you are sincere, 
but how shall I ever find out? Lloyd 
Hughes in “Mother o’ Mine.” The vogue 
for Mother pictures started by “Humor- 
esque” is sort of petering out. Gareth 
Hughes stars in “Garments of Truth” and 
“The Hunch.” The former Metro film is 
reviewed in the Shadow Stage department 
in this issue. (It’s still a Metro and still a 
film.) 

Maritynn.—Not Miller? No. Not Miller. 
That would have been too good to be truth- 
ful. I often go to film shows. I usually 
pick the people I want to see and follow 


Every advertisement in PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE is guaranteed. 
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Questions and Answers 
(Concluded) 


them up. I never miss a Pickford, Chaplin, 
Hart, Fairbanks, Lloyd, Gish, Griffith, Tal- 
madge, Ingram, Pola Negri or Lubitsch pic- 
ture. There are others I like to see, but 
these are absolute and indubitable. As for 
favorites, I have so many I can’t begin to 
numerate them. Is that all for this time? 





Ena, WELLINGTON, NEw ZEALAND.—One 
of my film favorites is President Harding. 
He films well. Another is the Prince of 
Wales. The salary that Edward could get 
if he would only -go in seriously for screen 
work! He has evidenced his dramatic 
ability and his fine sense of humor. With 
these sterling qualities he would go far. The 
New Zealand girl must be an extra still. ; I 
have kept an ear open but have not heard 
of her. Write agains Chuck the baby under 
the chin for me; I never know how to 
behave with a baby. It’s an art. 





ELIzABETH.—I think you can reach Leon 
Gendron, who was Marguerite Clark’s lead- 
ing man in “Scrambled Wives,” at the Hotel 
Algonquin, New York City. I see him 
around there a lot. Rudolph Valentino is 
five feet eleven inches tall; John Bowers, 
six feet; Jack Pickford, five inches shorter 
than Rudie; and Richard Dix is a six-footer 
too. Bowers is married. The others are 
not. 





Martina, * WeEstTBROoOK, MaINne.—Your 
name; your tan paper wth purple border; 
your coy chirography—that must be my 
favorite word; I use it so persistently— 
should inspire me to poetic heights. Instead, 
it induces a literary lapse in which I can 
only stare, and stare, at your paper with 
its purple border. If you wish to be really 
artistic, Marty, why not use ink of the same 
shade as the border, instead of a pale blue? 
Only by observing these little things can 
you become a real artist. Why, think what 
an upheaval in the art world there would 
be if the Greenwich Villagers painted their 
places red and blue, instead of blue and 


orange. I cannot think of it; it hurts too 
much. Address Vivian Martin, care the 
“Just Married”. company, Nora Bayes 


Theater, New York City, N.. Y. 





Marcaret C., INDIANAPOLIS—Why did 
Universal change Marguerite Armstrong’s 
name to Miss Du.Pont? Don’t ask foolish 
questions. Dorothy Terry is a sister of Alice, 
the exquisite heroine of the Rex Ingram pic- 
tures. Dorothy is or was also with Metro. 
Fannie Ward has retired from the screen and 
the stage. She sold her California home some 
time ago, and will live in Paris and London 
hereafter. Joan Morgan, who is Bryant 
Washburn’s leading lady in “The Road to 
London,” which Bryant made abroad, may 
be addressed care Screenplays Productions, 
Inc., 140 West 42nd Street, N. Y. C. Wash- 
burn is now making “Hungry Hearts,” a 
Goldwyn film. 





Dorotuy H.—The Gish girls are still with 
Grifith, making ‘The Two Orphans.” 
Lillian is not married. Dorothy is Mrs. 
James Rennie. Lillian is on this cover, and 
there is a story about her by Delight Evans. 
I know Lillian myself, and think she is one 
of the finest girls in the profession. You see 
I’m beginning to call it ‘‘the profession” — 
just like a vaudeville actor! 





Viota VALE, Fox.—She is a sister-in- 
law of William Russell and often plays 
opposite him for Fox. 
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Get Thin Zommsic’ 


To prove it’s easy, Ill reduce you 
5 lbs. FREE, in five days, in your 
home,with your own phonograph! 


powers of elimination dispose of all 
waste. Nothing is left from which fat 
can be made. Ten or fifteen pounds 
reduction is nothing. For 50, 60, or 
75 lbs. I require a little longer. But 
the result is always the same. A nor- 
mal figure, remaining flesh firm and 





My reduction method is safe 
and sane. It is quick; it is sure, 
for I’ve reduced five thousand 
men and women without a single 
failure! 


This wonderful way or taking off 
flesh works hand in hand with Nature. 
That’s why it brings glorious health; 
I ask no drastic denials; no punish- 
ment of the system. 


Food Does Not Cause Fat 


If it did, you would not see stout 
men and women who eat less than a 
child of ten. My method ets you eat. 
But it causes your 
system to useall your 


food for blood, bone 


and sinew. Your new 















The above advertisement is guaranteed in é 
place entire confidence in this offer. The 
everywhere, and the success of this method 
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smooth, symetric body and limbs. 


Read These Letters 


(Printed by Permission) 


I spent hundreds of dollars trying to get thin, 


I eat 
everything I want. It is all so wonderful, music 
and all. You have brought a blessing into my life. 


but your first lesson took off 12 Ibs. and 


[Mrs.] Mildred M. Sykes, 
300 N. Florida Ave.. 
Atlantic City, N. J. 
Having reduced 60 lbs., my friends 
pass me without recognizing who it is, 
I feel and appear ten years younger. 


[Mrs.] Grace Horchler, 
4625 Indiana Ave., 
Chicago, I]]. 


I have reduccd 15 Ibs. in two lessons 
and you are free to use my letter. 


{Mrs.] Esta Arbaugh, 
Mandamin, Ia, 


FREE PROOF 


I have no books to sell. No 
pamphlets that deal with star- 
vation. But I wi//7 reduce you 
by Nature’s own laws, with 
pleasing, permanent results. 


Fill in coupon below and 
I’ll send prepaid, free, plainly |f 
wrapped, full-size record for |. 
your first lesson. Try it five 
days. That’s all I ask! If you 
really wish to reduce, here is 
your chance; make the start 
today. 


very particular and you may 
reduction records are in use 
established beyond all doubt. 
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WALLACE 2%;2#¢4°"Chicago 

Please send record for first reducing 
lesson, free and prepaid. I will either enroll, 


or return your record at the end of a five- 
day trial. This does not obligate me in any way. 





Name 


St. EF No. 


| 1: 


When you write to advertisers please mention PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE. 
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Mellin’s Food 


A Mellin’s Food baby is a happy, 
laughing, contented baby,—unmistakable __ ||| 
signs of a satisfying, well-balanced diet. | 
Start now and give your baby Mellin’s 
Food and fresh cow’s milk. 
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Let us send you our book, “The Care and Feeding of 
Infants,” and a Free Trial Bottle of Mellin’s Food. 


Mellin’s Food Company, Boston, Mass. oi 
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All at your favorite store: 


Cashmere Bouquet Soap 
Large size, three cakes in a box—7oc. 
Medium (10c ) size, six cakes in a box—5§5c. 


Florient Perfume, $1.00 to $10.00. 

Colgate’s Toilet Waters, 50c to $3.25. 

Cha Ming Talc, Florient Talc, 25¢. 

Compact Face Powder, 35c. 

Charmis Cold Cream, 25c., 40c.and 65c. 

“Handy Grip” Shaving Stick, 35c. 

Refill for “Handy Grip”, 25¢. 

Colgate’s Ribbon Dental Cream— 
large size, 25¢. 

Special Florient Gift Boxes, $4.80 


to $12.00. 
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OU can almost fill your Christmas shopping list from this 

group of Colgate articles. Each article is favorably known and 
widely used in your circle of relatives and friends. The fragrant 
Cashmere Bouquet Soap —Florient Perfume —the soft, perfumed 
Talc in decorative hoxes—toilet water, face powder, Charmis Cold 
Cream—the familiar “Handy Grip” and old faithful Ribbon Dental 
Cream—all are accepted as standard. In fact the name “Colgate” on 
toilet articles corresponds to “Sterling” on silver. 


A dozen cakes of Cashmere Bouquet Soap (four boxes), or a year’s 
supply of Ribbon Dental Cream—wouldn’t you yourself rather receive 
such a gift than some more costly trifle that isn’t what you would 
have selected for yourself? It is always safe to select Colgate 
articles for Christmas gifts. 


COLGATE & CO. Est. 1806 


Be American in loveliness! Perfume is the gift of gifts! 


NEW YORK 











Let your Kodak 
keep the Christmas Story 


Eastman Kodak Company’ Rochester, N. Y., The Kodak City 








